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PREFACE 


\ 


P 

Izt the following pages the History of Myso^^e fioiu 
early timest and its progress under the Yada?a Dynasty 
7^of Kings are recorded, eo as to give the reader a cota- 
posits picture of the State, its Rulers, and its people. 
Elaborate Histories of Mysore there are, but they are 
• cluttered up with details, or are not easy to read. This 
, book seeks to present the whole handily and readably. 


^ Mysore^s progress qnder the Yadsva Dynasty has 
been phenooaeoal and spectacular, and has been widely 

9m 

' ^acclaimed* In view of the new epoch which has been 

^ i 

(^heralded in the State a photostat record of the past was 
0 deemed appropriate, and has resulted in this book. 


G. B. JOBtt&m 
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HISTORY OF MYSORE 


THE DIM PAST 
I 

10>*oTy |jlob ot tlio lioA lU iiiorits, and dTcry 
rrgloik of tito globe Itzui gut itn liistury, lc«b in th(>i obli¬ 
vion of ti^c, ytihl Init uovcrtheli^ tnio. Tbc scq^iouco, of 
origiinU fon^to, (olbwcd b.v tiio birUi of &enii*nnko(l 
Inmtiug aborigincft, rise of their pastoml luul i^iouK 
tinul dcftceudiuite, and (lie grou'bli of towushiiA and 
KiugsbiiJfl, and conciuosts and defeats, tl^o stouonge, iron 
ng(s and atcftiii age, i» ilio (a\otiriU' tlieiDO of tlio usital 
IK l)ular and Instoriinn 

Only tbc Smi and ^foun know tlic tnio historical 
vioissltndos of a region from tiiepriiucval lAat through all 
llio HiK'cooding mvagoe of man and tin! 0 . Ibor mortals 
ran only eco a littlo into tlw iinincdiato ^xiet, and dub it 
As tliR wliole of iiietoo** Jbyoud tliat tlioy see and know 
notbiug, and aro blissful in their ignorance. 

Twelve juilliou years ago.tlie Colorado river cut 
tlnougb the soil of Mexico forming tlic Crmnd Gui^’OUv 
who»<e sides k)k>w to tlic scientist like a book the snccos- 
give layers of geologicu) fumiation which nature’s fore- 
2 jian, time, and his w'orkiiieu, the elements, haye. built 
np in the course of. two luilliou nhitiou years. 

According to Sir James Jeans, tl:c scientist, “ Tlio 
GkuuI Ciuiycm is a geologist’s paradise. Tt sliceg det^) 
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into the t^restrial surface to present a huge oTOSS-section 
of the two million year record of earth's foriuatioQ. No 
whore else in the world is them such a coinprohensive 
series of rock-layers so clearly demonstrating the slow, 
vast processes that sloped the peaks and valleys now in> 
habited by man. Mountains w'ero made and orodod level. 
Then the lajid sank, and for long ages shallow ot^oans 
deposited nnid and s^md in layers tlionsands of foot thick. 
This material hardened into rock, which finally rose in 
great plateau high above sea-level. Through this platoan 
of marine deposits the Colorado river twelve million 
years ago began cutting the present canyon. Cons^ 
^uently, as geology reckons time, the canyon is very 
youthful Tire immensity of geologio time is something 
like New York's tallest sky-soraper. The age of the Grand 
Canyon would then comprise the height of one window* 
Man's whole span of existence would equal only the 
thickness of a nickel perched on the sky-soraper's top, 
and his entire recorded history of about 7,000 years 
would be ho more than the thin edge of a sheet of paper 
Gti top of that I'' 

The history of Mysore during these two milltOB 
million years must be a historian’s dream. It w*ould re¬ 
quire divine powers to visualise and portray it in word&. 
We can only pick up a few pearls and nuggets of tradi¬ 
tion and records which catch our eye in the darkness, 
and present them, in a proper setting and with dna 
embellishment of words, so as to attract and interest tba. 
average reader. 
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To trace that liistory from 1799 or 1600 or 1399 as 
though the laud had just come into beii^ then, is like 
painting onl^ the liead, or half-bust, or bust of a person, 
and not a life-size portrait. They are but epochal points 
in Mysore History aj\d do not form its wliole history. 

Just as a vineyard puts out leaves, floNVors and fruits 
in one season and becomes a bate wilderness in the next, 
and later again oomee to life with the change of soaeons, 
fio in a State civilizations rise during peace aud vanish 
when some fiendisir invader pillages it from one end 
to the other. Tlieu ozio or two seasons of rain and storm 
will wipe out eveiy vestige of the past, ai\d lead's a oleair 
eUtc for the commencement of tho next epoch. The 
ordinary historian can only see tho last few of those 
epochs. Only a seer, a Vasibhtha, a Vyasa, can visualise 
the earliest onee. This is true of Mysore, as of India, 
or Central Asia, or Mexico, or any other part of the 
globe. 

Por instance, the Todas or bufialc-worshippers of 
Nilgiris must have been original settlers of Mysore who 
wore driven out by Sakti w'orsbippers whose protective 
Goddess was Cbaniuudi. Of them Col^el l^farsbail 
writes, ** lu the process of writing of them I liave grown 
to the very strong conviction that the people are a 
surviving sample of some portion of the I uranic raoe 
when in its pricnilave stage. Without much ezeroise of 
the imaginatiou, I can picture the contemporaries, eid 
neighbours, even perhaps the ancestors of races of South* 
western Asia which have made a figiue in early hkstc^' 
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T.'here 18 much of tlie blauioJoss Etbyopbn about t\iero ; 
Homctbing of the Jev and Chaldean in tlieir appeamnce.'* 
'Which century of the pre-Chrietian era tliey cam© to 
Mysore who oan doginatiso ? 

Ho far OR tlm prosout aroa of Mysore ie oonconiod it?* 
wftfl fixed in 1709 at the rodietribution of tanitorioa after 
tlio Fourth Mysore War. But tl^e reRlon (w)Ti)priHed 
within tlie area had a history os old ae its 1 u11r> The 
pldCksantest dosoripMou of it that we )uivo Hoon comes from 
U )0 lucid and Corbilo pen of Lewie liice: 

" If tliere be any truth iu the observation that email 
countries with divorsifiod oud distinctive dliaraoteristios 
have ployed the greateet part in the world's liietory, and 
given rise to its most dietinguiehed men, Greece, Pales¬ 
tine, England, and others being quoted as inst^uicoe, 
Mysore may fairly claim a place iu the (»itogory. Not 
•ouly does she abound in the picturesque features of lofty 
luouutaiixB and primeval forest©, of notable rivers and 
mighty cataracts ; but to mention only a fow of the pro- 
duots specially portainiug to her, sho yields by far tAw 
Tuost gold of any country iu India, and her treasure in 
the poet, carried off to the nort^ by the Musalman in¬ 
vaders, may have found its way to Gontral Asia atnon^ 
the spoils of Tartar hordes. She is the peculiar home of 
the sandal and also of teak, a special haunt of th» 
elephant, rears a famous and superior breed of a homed 
cattle, supplies os the staple food of the people thd 
nutrient giwin of ragi, was the cradle in. India, and is 
still the chief garden for coffee cultivation.” 
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TIius in every departraent of the natural world she 
may olaim some pre-eminence. In the fine arts she has 
produced marvellous eccamples of architeohite and soulp- 
ture. In relation to humanity again, she has been to the 
two greatest Hindu reformers, a home for the one and 
jui asylum to the otlior. early every form of faith, from 
BuddUism uiid Jainism to Islam, has here liod its day, 
and she is }iow hnown as having largely adopted and still 
etrongly holding a epooia) onlt of native origin not con- 
forming to Brahnhuism. The malnad region of >fysore 
hash^en the birth*placo of royal races, dominant in the 
south, the Kadaniba, the Hoysala, and perhaps also tlie 
Vi^yanagar sovereigns. In n)odem times the great 
General of the age, tlie Iron Duke, learned a; tlie Malnad 
wilds of Mysore, no loss than in the plains of the 
Deooau, those lessons of warfare which eirablod him to 
end tire ambitious career of the subjugator of Kurope, who 
once thought to make an ally of Mysore and to conquer 
tlio East. 

No wonder tlicm tliat in times past Mysore was the 
favoured haiurt of people from tlie North, be they sogee, 
saints, emigrants, or waiuiors besot on conquest. Part 
of the iimnortal llaitiayaua story is laid in Mysore. 
Kama the mnguificont, Kama the poxsomfication of virtue, 
Kama the solace of millions of Hindus in each genera.* 
tion throughout tlie laud, passed tbro\^h Mysore on bis 
way to the South, and it was in the North-west of Mysoto, 
near Kadur, that be made friends with the ‘luloroua 
jnonkeys by v hose aid he deetroyed Kavona. ... 
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The story of the great sage Agasbya being sought 6o 
be killed by the demon brothers, 7abapi and llwala, is 
located aear Nelemangala in Bangalore District. Yolwal 
neai* Mysore is said to derive its name from tlio demon 
Ilwab. Oowtama tlie groat sago and logiciiau has left 
his name to anAsmma on the batiks of tlie Cauvory near 
Seringapataru. Sage Kan\*a in m’Iioso horinitogo Kalulasa's 
a west heroine Saknntalik grow into sveot maidenlmod, 
meditated on the bmks of tho Kiuinu riser noi^r Mahir. 
There King Du^hyanta met tlio syh’an maiden and 
married for bve: and sago Kanva’s parting scene with 
his foster-daughter in Kalidaea's drama is pootv)' vofgii^ 
on musio. 

The epic legend of Parasuraina whoso father, sago 
Janiadagni, was insulted and murdered by valiant and 
covetous Kartbaveeiyarjmia and his sons, Ajid iu re¬ 
venge Parasumma, tl^e axe-wot^^}Oncd, wcjit round thr« 
oountiy twenty-one tinios amiihilatiug Kings, is also 
associated with spots in Mysore. Sonvb was tlic seat of 
Jamadagni, the temple of Benuka, iu honour of his wife, 
is at Gbandragutti, Kartaveoryarjmra was slain near 
Kolar, and Hireinagalur in Kadur District coiumeinomtos 
the valour of Painsinama. 

In the Mahabharata period the Pandavas are said to 
have spent part of their exile in the regions of Bbiinogo. 
Axjima ie olaimed to have married Chitinngada, daughter 
of the King of Manipura near Chamarajanogar. Later, 
coining that way with the saorificial horse before the 
Aswamedha Yaga, his unknown son, valiant Babbrava- 
hana, captured the horse and gave him fight. 
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Those of 138 who are incHned to boast of the civili- 
^ation of the present and look upon the past as dark ages 
njight well ponder over the description of Babhmvahatia’s 
Kingdom: It was pteeruinently a land of beanby, valour, 
virtue, tnitli. Its wealth was fabulous and its happiness 
that of paradise. It was filled with people, and not a 
single measure of laud was unoccupied or waste. Of 
Solomon in all bis glory it is stated tliab he mode silver 
and gold at Jerusslem as pleiiteo^is as stones. So here 
thousands of olmriots, elephants and horses were 
employed in bringing the revenue in gold and silver to a 
thousand troasorios; and the officers sat day and night 
to receive it. One Raja confessed that he sent a thou¬ 
sand cartloads of gold and silver every year merely for 
leave to remain quietly in his own Kingdom 1 

That is a vision of ancient Mysore I 

Arjuna’s gi^eab-grandson, Janamojaya tc whoto the 
Mahabharata was recited, is said to liavo performed his 
Serpent Sacrifice at Hiremagalur in Kadur District. The 
Bhcemanakatte Mutt at Tirthaballi owns a grant made- 
by him. 

With tl» invasion of India by Alexander in 327 b.C. 
we see the dawn of what may be called modem Indian 
history. His Gervernor sent the famous ambassador 
Megasthenes bo the court of Cbandragnpta at Pstea. 
Founder of the Mouiyan Dynasty, Chandragupta ruled 
from 326 to 292 b-o., and then renounced his Kingdom 
And took holy orders. He was a jam, and as a great* 
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famine swept over Nortbem Indiu, lie aocompaniod his 
guru, Bhadrababu, and a nrnss of endgeants bo tlio soubli.. 
Beaching blid ploaaant *and bcautilul Sra^*anivbeiagu!A in 
the Haesan Bietiiot, Bliadrabuhn felt Ida end approach,, 
fixed his camp tiiero, and lot blie otlicrs proceed hvrtlior 
eoutli. Cbondrftgnptft also stayed behind, luid both 
ended their divya thoro. We find to«day a Bliadrababu 
cave and a Chnndragupta basti on (51mudr4giri ub KnvM>* 
nabelagiila, and stone inscriptions eommemomtuxg tboir 
livee. 

Mysore comes into the picture again during tbo 
reign of Bmpetor Asoka, a Buddhist, v*ho sent ndssioiia- 
ries in 244 B.c. to propagate Buddhlsiu at Baimvaai in 
Northern Myaove. Throe of hie inscriptions \m‘e boon 
discovered in Oliitaldrug District. 

Asoka was at first a Jain, and oocordiug to his 
Idth rook edict tho slaughter and dovuatation during his 
conquest of Kalinga brouglit on remorso and effected 
his conversion to Buddhism. Tho lessons inculcated 
in his odiots are noteworthy. “Thus mya tho beloved 
of tbs Gods: ‘ Obedience should bo rendered to mother 
and father. So also regard for living creatures should 
be made firm. Truth should be s^iokenr Tlicse and 
other virtues o£ the Vkarma should be practised. So 
also the disciple, should honour his toachei, and due 
respect should be paid to kindred. This is the aucien^ 
natural way. This also beads to long life, aud should 
be hdbhiully practised ” 
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, Early in tho Christian Era tho SataviUiamv dynasty 
bold .8w>y over 'Northern 'Mysore. Buddhisl leaden 
coijis found n^r ChaudfaTOlly in ChitAldrng Distsriot, 
and inscriptions found iu Bimavasi in Sorah TaUik and 
at hffllavally in Handya‘District hear testimony to 
tlieit oocupation. 

Ahout tho fifth coiitmy sovereignty over Jlysore 
tcriiCoiy rested v ith throe dyuasties; the north was 
nnder the Pallavas in tho enstoniside, and tho lOidauibas 
in tho wostciii side.' Tho centre and tire south were 
nndov Iho Ghvngii dynasty. 

Three oentnrioB later the pioturo ])i‘esontdd was ol 
the Gniigas in tlio Houtli, the Bashtrahoohbs in the norbli, 
and tho Pallavas reduced to a fraction in tire east. 

Later still, about 1000 a.7>. the Oougas Iravo 
gi\'cn place to the Cliolas and boooine their dopeudenhi, 
the Hoysalaa occupy tho wost<^Qntro, and the Chalukyas 
reign OM^r tho north and imvth-'U'est. 

And centuries later, tho map presents the 
pictuie of a parti-oolourod t\\eaty bhisftains 

ruling over twenty independent 3tiii>s of the State, with 
nmtmr) dissensions ns during the period of Heptarchy 
iu England. We umy sum \ip the history of these ten 
'centuries iu tire following small coinpa.sB: 

The Kadamha dynasty of west Mysore have been 
mentioned by Ptolemy, Vhe^ most famous of early 
.gmgi'i^hers and' astronomers, and iu the Buddhist 
iiicord, idaliavims^ in'tlie"iifne''of Akilia'in the 3rd 
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Ib was dxiriiig fhe rule of Ri/obainaUa Qiinga'in 
OSS A.X>. that' his minister, Gbammidavaya, caused thA 
colossal Statue of Gomatheswara 57 foot to bo 
orooted at STavauabolgoln by the Roul[>tor Avislitonomi. 
Tlio Dul(o of Welling ton who coimnaudod a clivinion 
at tho siege of Bariivgapatain was astunihlu'd :iv tbo 
amount of labour sacli a wovh imwb Imvo ontaulcd, and 
puzslod to know wliethev it was part of tlm liil) or liskd 
been vomovod to the spot wlioro it now Kbauds. Wliothor 
howevor the rook was found in siiiir or was moved, 
nothing grander ov more imposing exists any wlioro out 
of Egypt, and oven there no known statue HurpaKsoe it 
in height. 
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The end of blie Ganga dynasty is ratlior grnoRoma. 
Gang:araja II w'ho had his capital at Sivasauuidram, 
married two daughters of his to two minor chief buns. 
The daughtors’ contemptuous treatment of tlieir Imsbaodft 
pro%'oked them to lay siege to the father’in'law's oapital 
in order to humiliate liim. The siege lasted twelve 
years, hub without success. Then the King's Gonoml 
turned traitor. Thereupon the King drew his sword, 
kllkd all his women and children, and rushing ainidsb 
hla . enemies fought to the very death. Tlie sons-in-ldw, 
on seeing this, threw themselves into the cataract ab 
Ganganoohukki. Their wives also folbwed them and 
ended their lives 1 


The Eashtrakufes ruled over the north-west <4 
Mysore from Malkhet in the late Nizam’s dominiona. 
Nripatunga who ruled from 815 to 877 a.d. ^ a» 
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Bohoiftf, JinwegfrohArya, autdior '‘AcUportma’’ bebg hk 
prac^tor. Nripatunga was tba author o£ 

Ui6,rs^”y ti:eaArUeflt kuowg work on metrical compo^' 
i^itlou in Kaiuiada. Ha givae % glowmg accovuit of the 
co:uutry and the culture of the pei^le. ^‘Xheugimi 
whiolv exbouds from the Oauv&ry to the Qodavary is the 
country in which Kantiada is epokoD, the most heantiful 
Ivnd in the circle of the earth. Apt aic ilio people of 
tlid land in speaking as if accustomed to verso» clever in 
tintli are they. Not only studwts but others are all 
hkilful in thwr speech 

The Vijayonagar Kingdom took birth in 1886 a.d. 
u itU the aid of Madliavaohaiya, wlio ^vae the illustrious 
loligious hyid of Sringoci Mutt from 1881 to 1886. 
His equally illustrious brother Sayana, the commentator 
of the Vedos^ woe the minister of one of the Vijayanagar 
Ifings. BuUkaraya was ruling from Hosur in Cloiibid* 
ni^r taluk tuid reconciled Jains and Vaishnavae by 
“ taking the Iiond of the Jaius and placing it in the 
hand of the Vaishuavas His son governed in the 
soutli of Mysore. 

Simultaneously with tlie birth of the Vijayanagar 
Kingdom, the Moslem Bahmany Kingdom came into 
cxistouce at Biyipur, and the constant feuds that raged 
between the two Kingdoms caused untold hardship to 
tlie people of both. The Baja put all the inhabitants 
to the sword," “The Sultan swore that ho would not 
rest till be had killed a hundred thousand of the 
infidels The Baja was worsted, and an indiscrlmi- 
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lu tho Inter elukptors >ro slnll doal witli the ^^ruvv th 
of the Mysoie Wodayara or tiio Ya<U\u Dywwty, wlio»<^ 
long oai’ecr ^*a8 no Icen t^pccbootilbr mid brilliiuib blimi 
that of tlie VipyauAgnr Klug8, and uo ]c^ rcpleU^ 
with foarsouio vioi&$itudc!». liub eo far wolmiodoult 
mostly with the politics of tlw OArlicr ttioimud yeevrH. 
Bub tho growth of tho huioanitioH during tliAt ferbilo 
period, and tlie contribution of kings and subjot bs in tho 
fields of I'eligion, arts and lettore aro uob such os to bo 
ignored. They aro of surpassing intorCKt, and thaevyo 
careful and rospeotfxi], tliough brief, sun'cy. 

Serpent worship aiuoug tlio coiuinou xwopln wns of 
immemorial anti^oiby. Tbore is Bcnrooly a villngi' 
which has not effigies of the serpent oarvod in stouo. 
Mariamma, the Deity whose frown brought ani&ll])ox 
and other fell diseosa has long been tlic unlsorsal 
object of rural worship. With the migration of tlus 
sages and otlior Vedio and Purouio Aryans from tbe 
North Biabmanio Hinduism booaiuo the religion of a 
section of the population. 

Jainism most have tak^ root in tiie oounbty froui 
the time of the odTent of Bbodrababu and ex-eniperor 
Ohoudragupta in bho third ceainry B.C. It attained 
oousiderablo power and became tlw religion during 
tho first tliousaud years of the Christi.ui om, till the 
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of 8hankai:^ohwrya m tho Obli oenbiiry, and the 
conversion of the HoysfblA King Vishnuvardhana hy 
Bamanujachai ja in the ty olftb century. 

The oldest Kannada and TuraW litemtuid is of Jain 
Autliorship. The moral cod6 of Jainism consists of five 
great duties, refraining froin injury to lifo, uttering truth, 
practising honesty, maintaining chastity, and reliri' 
quishing 'norIdly desires. They must practise liber&lit}*, 
gcoatloneSB, piety and penance, aird scrupulous avoidance 
of destruction, as fnndamontal tenets. 

Tbfvt Buddhism came into Mysore under Asoha ia 
the third century u.o. is well’kiiowu, but it does notseeui 
to have luado much headway as against Jainisin. There 
was however a Buddhalaya^at Balagami in Shiiuoga 
District, 

Gowtama, the founder of Buddhism, was aPriaoeof 
Kapilavaetu, to the south of Nepal. Barly in life he was 
struck by the ovanesoenco ol happiness and pronecess of 
human life to misery, and forsaking his family ^^ ent out 
to the forest for oonteinplatiou. At the age of 37 1^ 
began his teachings in Behar, and propagated them for 
43 years. 

His principal commandments corresponded to those 
of Jainism, against killing, stealing, adultery, intozics’* 
tion, and lying. Deliveiauce came from the renunciation 
of children, wife, goods, life and self, and the practice of 
celebacy, mendicancy, and strict discipline, According 
to one writer, Buddliism vas a revolt of the religion of 
humanity against the ritualism and asceticism, the 
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the name ot Yishnuwdbana/’ During; bis stay in tha 
State Bamanuja rogenerated tlie tens pies of Belor and 
Melkote, established a ^^utt at Mel koto,' and create 
bistory by granting permission to Panchainos to enter tiio 
temples on certfbiii occasions. He was also instnnnenbal 
in renovating the temples of Srimngairi, Kanchi, and 
Tirupati. He lived for 120 years, and at Ins death his 
following consistod of 700 yatis, 71 Mutts or Bishoprics, 
12,000 monks, 300 mms, mmy Kings, and rriultitudes 
of otborfi." 

His teoohizigs are, There is bat one Gk)d. He is 
A-ll-merciful, and tlierefore our way. He is All-knowing 
and Almighty and therefore oar Ood* 'Tho soul’s ond 
and aim is eternal service at His holy feet. By lovo of 
God emancipation is to be won." 

Another religious personage wlio attniiiod donunfuioo 
not long after l^manuja was Baeib\’anu2hya, born 
Aradbya Bramin or priest of ancient Veerasaivitm, but 
evidently a protestont secessionist from the orthodox 
form of the faith. He came to Kalyan, capital of tho 
Kalaoburi King Bijjala, becaiae his Ministor and Gen^ 
ral, and virtually became a Dictator. The efiort of 
Bijjala to suppress him failed, and Bijjala himself met 
an untimely end at the hands of Basava’e men. His soi\ 
and successor sought revenge f^ainst Baeava wlio oscapod 
to Malabar and ended bis life tbero. Hie followers form 
one of the largest I'eligious groups in tho State. 

The language of the bulk of the people is Kannada. 
Its written ebaracters belong to about 250 n.a With 
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regard to tlieir literature, accor^ag to a writer, “ during 
the first ^uilleuniuui of its oonrae, it is an unmir^Ied 
stream ot Jaiira thought. In the 12tb Century this is 
joined by the stieam of Veenwbaiviem, flowing side by 
aide, and without luiogling. In the beginning of tbe 16tb 
century the two are joined by a Vaisbnava afRuent. The 
firet extant ICcuumda work ie of the nth century, when 
ft poet of tl30 court of lUebtrakubi iCing Nripatruiga wrote 
‘‘Kavirftjaujargft,” ft boob ou poetics. ObTiouhly then 
literature bad becouio au ofthibliKliod fact before a writer 
could think of laying down its j ulee, though tbe works 
themselves liave not come down to us. In the lOtb 
century Pampa wrote A{lifnir<ifi<t 'vud Pawpahh^r^tay 
Ponnft wrote Shat-tii'UTona. uud Kanna /jiiapurona^ 
Cbamundaraya, (i^onerAl of a Oaaga Kiz^, and iuspiror 
of tbe statue of Comatbeewnra, was also the author of ft 
JainPurona. Kagavanna wrote Of/on prosody 
and Eadnvihrf. To tbe 12th century belong Nayaecnft, 
author of an ethical work Dharmaynrifay Nagavarma II 
author of ^*Kavyft\ulokana" and ^‘BbashabbooBhana,’' and 
Duigasimha author of ^Tanohatantra/’ all works based on 
Sanskrit originals. BogUavanka author of IIari9cJbtind>a 
Kavyo, Bhiina-Sftvi of Basov tpvrorut. Janna of Anan- 
iJianaiJuip^^ratta- Andoyya of Kalhigaru-lota, Kesi- 
t9>}S> ot SohilamanidarpaTWi lUidrabhfttta of Jagann^tha- 
vycyut ^^rftuappa of Jaiiinnihl/urata arc some of the 
other writers of outstanding interest dnrir^ those 
centuries. 

Among tbe Arts, the irionuments d sculpture, oi^ta- 
Ting, and architecture iu Mysore liavo not been suipasssd 
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by those of any other parts in India. They are maater- 
pieces of design and esecntdon which have continued to 
extort admiration during the centuries. The oldest 
ardhitecture is from tlie 3rd century B,C. being Bnddhis- 
tio remains. The outstanding Jain statue of Goinatho' 
swam has already been described. Of the two Halehid 
gems the temple of Hoy sales wara came into beiug in the 
latter part of tho 11th century, and that of Kedareewara 
daring the reificn of Voeraballala about the year 1210. 
The temple of Kesavas^'auiy at Bolur was built under 
Vishouvardhana after his conversion about 1171. The 
temple at Somanathapur was built hy Soinanatha, 
G^eral of the Hoysala King Naroeiiuiia III. 

These temples are acknowledged to ho the finest 
gems of Chalukyan architectnre, executed by a iiwn of 
undyii^ name, Jakonacbarl, and lile no l&ss distinguished 
son Bankanachari, who worked under tlie generous 
patronage of the Hojsala Kings. 

The pillars of the Nandi pavilion in the Halebid 
temple,’' describee on admiring European writer, which 
look as if they had been tamed in. a lathe, are so polished 
9A to exhibit what the natives call a double reflection— 
in other words to reflect light from each other. The oar- 
viogs have a minute elaboration of detail* which may bn 
considered aa one of the most marvellous exhibitions of 
human labour to be found even in the patient east. The 
artistic combination of horizontal witli vertical lines, and 
the play of outline and of light and slut do far surpass 
anything in Gothic art. The effects are just what 
anediftval architects of Europe were often aiuiing at, but 










Fine Carvings in the Belur Temple. 
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'whieb they never atUmed so perlecbly ee me done 
Halebid.” 

We casnot pass from this phase of the history of 
Mysore without drawing attention to the following 
tribute to &e poetry of architecture exemplified in these 
temples ^ 

** If it were possible to illusti'ate the Halebid Tetuple 
to snch an extent as to render it« peculiarities familiar, 
there would be few thii:^8 more interesting or ciore in¬ 
structive than to institute a comparison between it and 
the Parthenon at Athene. Not that the two buildings 
are at all like one another ) on the contrary they form 
the two opposite poles, the alpha and omf^a of arobi- 
tecttiral design; but they are the best examples of their 
class, and between these two extremes lies the whole 
range of the art, The Parthenon is the beet example we 
know of pure refined intellectual power applied bo the 
production of an arcbiteotuial design. Every part and 
every efioct is calculated with mathematical exactness, 
and executed with a meoh^ical precision that never was 
equalled. All the curves are hyperbolas, parabolas or 
other developments of the highest mathematical forms,— 
every optical defect is foreseen and provided for, and 
every part has a relation to every other part in so re¬ 
condite a proportion that we feel inclined to call it fanci¬ 
ful, because we can baldly rise to its appreciation. The 
sculpture is exquisitely designed to aid the perfection of 
the masonry,—severe and godlike, but with no con¬ 
descension to the lower feelings of humanity. 
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Tbe Halebid temple is the opposite of all this. I& 
is regular, but with a studied.variety of oufcUno iii. plan, 
and even greater variety in dotsiil. All tUo pillaii} of the 
Parfcheiiou am ideiitical, u hilc no two facets of tlio rndiaji 
temple are the sitiiio; ovary oou\*oIution of every seroU is 
diflerent. No two canopies ni the whole building aro 
aiiko, and every pjirt cxlubits a joyous exubenmeo of 
fancy scorning every niochanicai restnbint. All that is 
wild in human faith or watiu in liunian feoHng i« found 
jx)rtrayed on tboso wails. The amount of labour which 
each facet of tlio porch of tho temple at Bolur displays is 
suoli as new was bestowed on any suifacc of ctpial ex¬ 
tent in any building in tho world,” 







Delicate Carvings ia the Hatebid Temple. 
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The Belur Temple, A work of arc, 
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. , uY Iv'.; 

< Thd picbune ,c^ the coimtTy ae. couve^d in the 
preceding pages in those semi-oldeu times must cau^ 
surprise to men of'll tt)d; historical insight who aro apt to 
ICfOk upon that petiod ^ the Bark ages ”, and on the 
people of those ^mes as iuicivllizod, untravelled and 
primitiTe. But in fact the country was not as dense and 
impassAblo ft forest as one would imagine, and tlienaeii 
were possessed of remarkable powers o! endurance. 
Distance did not cohnt, and travel was astonishingly free. 
Sages, prophets, warriors wMidered about from one end 
•of tbo-country to the other; iwid left their footprinte' on: 
sands of time. ^ ' 

Two such young* men^ in the yw ISSK),' Seions 'Q( 
Ihe Yftda^ti Dynasty • at Muttra,' left- • theit^ hottie tod 
wandered south in seWeh of 'fortune snd 'i^entQre. 
'They are Yaduraya and Yrishnaiaya, sc^ 61 Rftjadeva. 
Perhaps they were draposseeeed of thoir capita.!, bad 
to seek tlieir toitune el^where. They passed; .thxpngh 
the Yijtiyant^r territory,, and ^usiti^ the saoted shrioes 
of Yadftvagixi or Melkobp,' crossed the Cauver.y ftfid .p^d 
respeote to the Beltiee in the outskirts of . the thon modest 
fcownslxip of Mysore. , ► 

It w as a tragic luc^nent in the hlstca*/ of the local 
royal house. Chamaraja, tlio Ohief^iii, bad died leaving 
bis wife and daughter unprotectsd. Tlie man in power wae 
cue MamNftyaka, w'ho was maltreating the family of the 
late Ruler. Nows renc&cd the latter, of the advent of the 
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two promising strangers, and tbe Lingayet priest of the 
family and two other trusted persons, Thimmaroaaiya 
and Naranaiya, woro commissioned to get into touch 
with them and seeh tboir aid in the matter of quelling 
Mara Nayalca. 

The hrotliors heartily entered into tlje proposal, and 
with a select band of followers the usurper was faced, 
defeated, a!id killed. Yaduraya thus won Iho liaud of tho 
heiress, and having married her, was imido lltilor of her 
father’s territory. 

This was in 180^. Yaduraya ruled that nucleus of 
tbe present State for twenty>four years. Out of gratltudo 
to the Deity of Mellcote whose blessings had brought 
him a Kingdom, he built a fortress on tho hill with four 
gates, and named it ** Melukote He paid also grateful 
devotion to Sri Chamundeswari, and at tlie and of lus 
reign was suceeded by the elder of his two sons, Hiriya 
Bettada Cbamaraja Wodayar. 

It is stated that he took the stdBx Wodayar in 
boconr of the lingayet priest who had helped him i^iust 
Maranayaka. But we might recall that since 1350 tho 
Vijayanagar Kings were styled as “Odeyars,’' tho 
eeoond of that lino being “ Bukkaraya Odeyar ” and tho 
third Hariyappa Odeyar ”, Having passed by way of 
Vijayanagar when coming to Mysore, Yaduraya obviously 
knew this, and copied that style of deeigtLati<m when ho 
also became ruler. 

Chamaraja Wodayar succeeded his father in 142B, 
when be was just fifteen, and ruled the country for 






tbirty-six years. He was suocesded by bis son Tbimnia* 
taja Wodayar who ruled from 1459 to 1478. Cbamaraja 
Wodayar II and Ohauiaraja Wodayar III followed him 
f from 1478 to 1513, and 151S to 1553 respectuTely. The 
latter bailt a tank buhind the temple on the Cbamundi 
bille near Mysore. 

f His soil Thiunuamja Wodayar succeeding him in 

' 1558, distingulstiod himself aumg the rival chieftniixs 

of tho neighbouring country', and assumed the title of 
“ Birud(*ntojnbun Ganda ” or Master of’J’itle-holdors”. 

His youngest brother, Clianiamyi, Wodayar the 
Bald, 8ucc(,xKled him in 157:2. It is stattul tliat when bo 
w'as on visit to the CluLmundeevvari Temple, a liglitning 
•tTU( k tho imijiodiato vicinity, but ho cK^tped v itii only 
the loss of his hair which got siugod j Heuoe hi a design 
^ nation as ** tho Bald His older son, Bettada Obanuiraja 
Wodayar riUed for less than two years. He retired from 
nilorship in 157S, and his younger brother, Haja Woda> 
yar, woe anointed Euler iu 1578. 

As webav^c tq ^hocord the honour of ha’^ing founded 
the Yadara Dynasty in Mysore to Yaduraya, so to Baja 

! Wodayar has to be accorded the honour of enlarging 
what y.’tsa a modest Chieftainship into the rank of a 

; Kingdom, and of securing for ib Buler a proud and 

bUtpric throne. 

( Beginning his reign iu the year 1578, Baja W'oda- 

t yar had a long career of forty years of unbroken 

p success^ till his dwtli in the J'ear IGlTt He seems bo 

L have been gift^ both with military talent and political 


ia 160G Soeale mH Baimcr, in 1008 Kaunaiubadyr 
Or&ma, Yelaudur, and SatyagaU, in IGOD Narasipur, in 
1610 Siriyur, Seringapatam, and Kang:alU, in 1612 
Baragur, in ini4 Tomkanainbi and Uinuiabtur, in 16ir»^ 
Hura, Ha«adaiiaitalli, Talakad, Hullalmllif Kalada. 
HoggadadenuikuU*, Malahu*adl, Billkoro and Mugur, in 
1010 iUaniaKiiunidra, uud in 1017 Ikfavattnr. 

In all thc«o coiwmored torritori(*H llaja \S'odft>ar 
appointed oilidiafa to pmtcrt Uin life and pro{x*rty of tlio 
inliabi tan tA, for pn* venting imitfionA, for tlio col I fiction 
of tifxvH, kiM‘pin{: of a(‘coiinb<i and transiuisKion of nv 
\xwino. 

Tlio Kannada poetic wockn of tine d(4orvo 

notice; '^8rc«ranga Mabattnya*' or ‘^(ir«vtno96 of Bcring.v 
patain by bbigarlyougar, twuilicr of lUjk WiKlayar’i 
brotiier, and “ KamaTrittanlA Katho *'» poaaibly by Thiru- 
raaliongaiv ^finistcr of Ila)i Wodayar. 

We cai^ot overlook a liistorio epiaode conneotod 
with this teign. After theaoqniaition of Seringapatam hy 
Baja Wod^u from Viceroy Broenngarayalu, ai\d the 
letter's departure to Malangi near Talked, the prieet of 
BaDganatheawemy Tomple et Seriugepatani reported 
that jewels used to be Bent weekly on Fridays from tho 
Vioeiegel l^Ieoe**ol’'tbe adornment of the Goddess, end 
requested that \b» practice be oontinued. It was 
found on enquiry that Ataioelamine, wife of. tiie 
Viceroy, had taken Uiem away with her to Malangl. 
-Baja Wodayar sent mess^ig^ to recover the jet^Is from 
the lady. Possibly the mesaer^er used force, but tho 
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up&bot of it was that Alamelamma grew desparate, aud 
tying jewels to her waist prdnovmGed a curse that the 
Mysore Kings thenceforward be denied heirs, and 
herself into the bottomless pool of Malangi. 

Kajrv Wodayar was distressed by the news, and m 
•order to pi'opitiato the spirit of the lady and soften the 
Tlrulence of tl)e curse, got a golden image of Alame* 
lamina made and ordained tliat it be devoutly worshipped 
as part of the .VfahanavaTJU day functions during Nava- 
ratbri. The practice ha^i continued during these three 
and half centuries. Haja Wodayar died in 1617 leaving 
an infant son and grandson. 

He was an outstanding figure in the royal dvnasty 
•of Mysore. By his military prowess he increased the 
extent of his territory markedly. He inaugurated an 
administrative inaohinery so as to bring the Oovem- 
ment into to\ioh with all the people. He sought to raise 
Kingship from merely an ofiioe of fear, into one specta¬ 
cular and imposing, so as to rouse esteem and love in tlie 
public. He sorved as a model of piety and devotion to 
God wbicli bis subjects should emulate, and presented 
an example of a Euler, efficient,, •virtuous, honourable, 
and fine. 

Chamaraja Wodayar I, grandson of Eaja Wodayar,. 
who succeeded him in 1617, worthily maintained 
the high standard of expansionist rulership set by his 
grand'father. At the time of succeesiou he was only 
fourteen, and consequently the political affairs insted 
in the hands of Dalvoy Bebtadarasu. The Mysore Ruler 
recc^nised the suzerainty of the Vijayaaagat sovereign, 





'but thftt empire was weekeniag. Mysore was bord^ed. 
in tH$ north by tho Kio^om of J^odevoraya of Cbenna' 
patns, and the Kingdom of Madum iu the south, and 
by ininoc r^hieftaius. in other direotioos. Througboutr 
the reign there were a series of military campaigns 
against i/oe or another of these, roeulting each time in 
fresh acquisition of territory, or furUier offers of tribute. 
TheDalvoys who rendered tiiia aehieveuiout i) 06 sibla 
were Bettadarasu, Lingannn, Basa\‘a]iiiganiiA and 
Vikramaraya in succession. 

When the young Buler attained luajority, eonfiict 
arose betwoeu hini and the I)ah*oy Bettadarasu .who 
hod been all in all during tlie miuority. Afraid that 
bis power would be eclipsed, a brother and nephew of 
the Dalroy conspired to mUxder tlie King. Getting to 
know of it, Chamarap Wodayar pimisfiod tlm two 
culprits as traitbrs,* and in order tluvt tlio Dnlvoy might 
not hatch further* plots, bis eyes wore put out and be 
was dismissed. 

Ohamaraja.Wodayar ruled for twenty years, till 
16d7. The Kingdom, had been extended during the 
period, on tha.nc^ up to Chenn^tna and Naga' 
mangala, in the cast and south-east up to Malvalli and 
Banayakankote, and in ibe west and northwest up to 
Periyapatna and Cbennan^apama. The internal admi- 
nistmtion of the extended territories was entrusted to 
Karyakartas or agents the Ruler, what may be called 
the Ck)mmi8MoDers,* of’ m^ru times. Ba^va&^^nna 
was Commis^pDier ^ Talked^ and Rajaiah was Cominis- 
sioner of Ye^torey^o^. . became the fiist. 
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or the second estate of the Kingdom ^ and permanent 
arrangemente vere made to secnre an annual supply of 
t elephants in order to form the back-bone of that army. 
In 1635 an armoury ^as established both for storing the 
captured armoury of enemies and for manufacturing new 
weapons of increased potency. 

The Kir^ gave protection to all the three prevailing 
faitlis, $aiva, Vaishna^’a and Jain, and himself paid 
devotion to Saivite and Vaishnavite Deities. Viaitbg 
Sravanbelgola, the Jain centre, in 1631 after the oon^ 
quest of Nagamangala and Bellur, he was told that the 
arch-priest of the place, Charukeoi ti Pandita yogeendra^ 
had to migrate owing to the repression of Jainism under 
Jagadewaya. He immediately ordered that the priest 
bo invited to return, gave him a fitting reception at 
8 eringapatam, and afforded him all facilities to pursue 
his religion at Siavanbelgola. He even granted funds to 
discharge the debts which bad grown up during the pre* 
vious years. 

Cbamarajn Wodayar restored the channels of the 
river Oauvery near Seriz^patam, and constrooted a 
bridge across the river. He also built a beautiful 
bathing ghat to the sacred tank, Kalyani, at Melkote for 
the convenience of pilgrims. He was an athlete, horse¬ 
man, musician on the lute, and lover of literature. 
Periodical religious discussions were held in the court 
under his presence. He is reputed to have afiorded 
f ahelter in his court to learned men from various quarters, 
and reared up the tree of learning by munificent patro* 
ii^e. Two of bis literary protegee, Bamachandra 
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Pftdznaniui Pandita wrote Che A^va Stislrd and 
Eayaaara-Saiuucbohayaon bhe soience of horaea in 
Kannada. Two other Kannada works are asoribed to 
Chamaraja Wodayar himself, Brd7(mo/Carai^^ndA» 
dealing with the philosophy and ritoals of Saivisin'^ and 
CliamarajoktivildM, a proso vorsiou of tho Bainayana 
in Kannada. 

Though the roign lasted only two decadoa, though 
the King was only a youtli lisiitg into manhootl, possibly 
due to the blood in his veins, possibly to tho oduoational 
training imparted to him in preparation for Kingship, 
Ohainaraja Wodayar proved both a worthy and brilliant 
descendant of the Yadava Dynasty. He maintained tbe 
int^rity of the then existing Kingdom and oxtended ita 
prestige by bis oohievements, so much so that while tho 
status and authority of the Vijayanagar Empire waned, 
the status and authority of tho Mysore Kingdom rose. 

Chamaraja Wodayar 1 died in 1637. He was 
succeeded by liaja Wodayar's son, Eaja *Wodayar II. 
He was twenty-five years old at his accession in 1637. 
The Dalvoy, or Osneral at the time, was Vikramaraya. 
Either tbe latter was over-ambitious, or the King and 
he did not get on well In October 1038 Baja Woda* 
yar II fell ill, and on tlie 6Ch of that month passed 
away, Tbe death was ascribed to poison administered 
by the physician at tbe instigation of tbe General. , 

Rtaadh»«rt K*stb«cr4T4 N«rB(artj« W^daytr 

His successor was Banadheera Kantbeerava NaraeO' 
ra^ Wodayai, who bos left a name comparable to tho 
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gallant and valorons Bichatd Q(£Mr de lion la English 
• history. He was the second son of Betfcada Cbamairaja 
r Wodayar, brother of Raja Wodayat I. He succeeded 
to tiie throne as the next of kin since Raja Wodayar II 
died-without issue. His boyhood training was under 
his father at Terakanambi> and with his maternal uncle's 
sons at Huta. His sword play and his physical prowess 
haT6 become legendary. Two instauces baTe come to 
be recorded in historical annals. 

Hq heard from a pilgrim returning from Barnes* 
waram that there was a court wrestler at Trichinopoly^ 
whose conceit was so inordinate that he got his loin 
cloth tied aoToes the entrance of the fort, so that all 
persons had to pass underneath giving tacit aokoowledg- 
mont to his eminence. Only Brahmins were allowed 
to pass by a side gate. Indignant at such arrogance 
the soion of the Royal House went to Tricbinopoly as a 
lay tnvveller, tore aside the loin cloth, and entering 
the city challei^ed the wrestler to combat. The 
ponteet took place in the presence of the King of Triohj 
After a few rounds of lightning combat Narasaraja 
Wod^yar stood still in repose, the opponent also stand¬ 
ing inert. Then when the audience began to wonder» 
ho touched the head of the wrestler lightly, and. the 
head fell down.; with magical deftness he had out the 
neck with bis sword, and it toppled down to the ground 1 
On the way back from the un-professional engage* 
f ment.this deft.swordsman gave further evidence of hia 

. roagnifioeut skill hy, cutting a soap-stone .pillar in two 
by hi& little sword. We think compliment is due to 
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the mtkker of such a sword, and to the Boyal owner 
who could wield it with such dexterity I 

Sometiuie after he had succeeded to the throne, 
the chief of Trichy hired 25 aseassine and sent them 
to hill him. They came to Soringapatant and eneahed 
into the royal apartmcnte in the night and hid them¬ 
selves behiud the pi Hare, liosting after supper, 
Kantheorava Narasaraja Wodayar got simpioious' and 
drew his famous sword, Vijivyanarasirnha." The 
assassins swarmed on hint in a body. He out some 
of them with his sword, and made the others half-dead 
by the strength of his arms and feet. Then attendants 
came and drew from them the oonfossion tliat they had 
been hired by the Chief of Trichy. 

The period of Kanthoerava l^arasam^ Wodayar’s 
reign was even more turbulent than was normal in those 
days. Southern India was a slow-boiling oauldr^i. 
The Yijayanagar Kingship had become the sick-man of 
India as Turkey bad come to be known as the sick 
man of Europe " in the 10th century. The Sultanatea 
of Bijapur and Golkonda hemmed it on cither side, and 
were'seeking to tear it like wolves surrounding a dyii^ 
ItoOi ' Inoidentally they were trying to tear each other 
also. * The'MoghuI Empire wm trying to extend its swa/ 
down south; and was forcing to subjection both Muslim 
and Hihdu rmere alike. The Naik of Madura, was also 
stretching.bis arms for geographical .moreels. Shivappa 
^aik of Ikbri, Chenniah of Nagimiangala, Nanjunda 
Modal iar of Periyapatna, and other sinallcr barons who 
studded the coundry, were all i^sons to, be coped with 
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in a largo or amall way. And Mysore's new Bnler waa 
•one who loved battle and revelled in victory. 

It waa nevertheless a hard time for the Bnler. 
'There was always a war on, a war of defence, or of 
• offence. The army was always on the marob^ either to 
meet an invading enemy half-way or to punish a eobem* 
ing and treacherous neighbour. The Buler had to be 
always alert, always find moens to outwit the enemy, 
and always be prepared for tbe worst. But the luck of 
Kantheerava Karaaaraja Wodayav held throughout, and 
•at the close of bis reign he was able to present a com** 
petenb adiniuistration, a well organised army, and a con¬ 
siderably extended territory. Its northern boundary had 
been extended to Channapatna and Turuvekere. In the 
east it ran alongside the Bijapur Kingdom. In the south 
it reaoh^ up to 8atyamangalam, and in the west it bad 
been extended up to Ooorg. " ’ 

Kantheerava Narasaraja Wodayar was a clever taoti- 
•oUn, and Eulor of vision, besides being au able warrior. 
The Dalvuys with the army under command, and with a 
guiding hand, in tlie Civil administration also, were prao- 
tioally Vice-Kings* and if left too long in their ofBce 
were apt to pcpve a danger to the Ruler himself. There- 
ioie he ne;ver kept anyone of ,them too long. During his 
rather briof tenure of twenty years there were ten 
Dalvoys.^ . 

As a Buler he studied the system of admini6tcati<» 
introduce to B»ja.Wodayai’, and made proper .appoint- 
,menbs for poiJaotipn of revenue, keeping of aooounte, and 
protection of life and property. Hearing a rumour that bis 
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preddceesoi, Immadi Wodftyar bad beep murdered 
by DalToy Vik 'etcftrejA, be made enquiries, and remov¬ 
ing him from office puniebed bim and hie tools. One 
Thiuimappa Natka was appointed in hie place. In tbo 
newly conquered Cerritoriee be introduced suitable land- 
revenue and taxation eystems, and squeezed out persons 
who were rich md uusebievoue. 

He was a deeply religious devotee, and built, ox* 
tended and endowed Vaisbnavite and Saivito tctnplos at 
Se^ingapatam, Mysora, Melkoto, Nanjangud, and other 
centres. He was a liberal patron of arte, and encouraged 
Sanskrit and Sanareee men of letters. Notable among 
the works of the roign are Bobara Ganita " by Bbaskaza^ 
a matbematioal work dealing with compound iuterestr 
square meaeure, chain measure and mint mathematics, 
Markandeys Bamayaua ” by Thimuiarasa. and Kan* 
theerava Narasaraja Yipyau ” by Govinda Vaidya, a 
metrical biography of the gallant prinoe. 

An inscription of the period sums up the rngn with the 
words While he ruled, the Lord God sent good rains; 
the earth brought fortii fall fruit, all points of the coxapasa 
'Were unclouded, the respective orders were diligent m 
their several rites; all people were free from diseeee, the 
.country was free from troeble, the women were devoted 
to tbeir husbands, and all the world was prosperous." 

Kantheerava Narasaraja Wodayar bad tea wives, by 
whom there was only one son who died when five years, 
•old. He passed away in his f^vty-fif tb year on the last day 
.of* iTuly 1850, and his queens ^nrfon&ed $ati on hia 
inneral pyre. 
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DeTmji W»dtjAr 

A9 his only son had piedec^sed him, bis coiisin, lUja 
Wodayar’s step-brother’s son, Bswaja Wodayar, was 
installed on the throne. He was 32 years old ab accession. 
According to the order of those times, the death of a 
strong Euler was a signal for recourse to arms to neigh¬ 
bouring princes. Sriranga Baja, the last of the exiled 
Vijayanagar Kit^s had been invested with the rulership 
of the western areas of hTyscre by Ikkeri Shivappa Naika 
•of Bidnur. They invaded Mysore with a large force, 
and besieged the oapital. Devaraja Wodayar, however, 
was able to repel the invasion, and even overran their 
own territories. The Naiks of Madura next tried their 
honde against Mysore from the south. There also the 
Mysore Buler was able to hold his own against the 
enemy, and driving them back wrested Erode and Bbara- 
puram from them, In order to show his contempt fox 
his defeated enemies, he got made, out of the booty of 
Jewels recovered from them, two jewelled sandals, which 
he wore on special occasions. The rest of the booty was 
distributed as presents to the army, and for such good 
work as the extension of temples, construction of tanks 
and other works of charity. He also constructed a thou¬ 
sand stone steps to the Cbamundeswari hills at Mysore, 
and half way up the bill the giant granite bull rampant, 
which has attracted onlookers for nearly three centuries. 

For the convenience oi his subjects travellit^ through¬ 
out bis territories he inaugurated the construction, for 
every ten miles on all the main roadk, a choultry, a ston^ 
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ehdltdT, & grovd and a pond, and also large sbade-trees on 
either side throughout the length. 

Like hie predeoeseors be ^vae an ardent devotee, and 
engaged in religious activitiee and performed charities 
constantly, and encouraged tho variouB olassee of bis 
subjocte to pursue their avooattons with honcety and 
virtue. He died aftor a bri^ roign of thirteeti aud half 
years, in 1673. 

The reign of Devaraja Wodayar aaw tlie beginnings 
of Bnropean oontaot with Mysore. In the mouth of 
June 1671 Flacom, tlio Frenoli agent, went frotn Telli* 
obery to settle a trade treaty at Seringapatain, the Capital 
of Mysore. Dal ion, a Physician accompanied him as far 
as the bills, but was deterred there by the ozcossive 
violence of the torrents, and oanio hack. Flacoin persiet* 
ed, and returned from SoringapatAm in Novomboi’, says 
Orme, the historian. 

If Kanthee^a^*a Nanvsaraja Wodayar evolved the in* 
dependenoe of the Eangdum of Mysore in the nritioal 
conditions prevailing in hU time, while remaining loyal 
to the Vijayanaga- Empire, Devaraja Wodayar went a 
step further and claimed the status of the Empire iteelf 
for Mysore as its political heir. He died adored by his 
subjects for his benevolence and solicitude for their 
welfare. 

CbikksdcTiraja Wodaysr 

Chikkadevaraja Wodayar, nephew of Devaraja Woda- 
yar eucceeded him. His name has remained embalmed 
in people’s memory as a luost meritorious Buler of the 
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Yad&ra like that of Queen Elizabebh of Eng¬ 

land, Louie xrv of-France, Augustus of Rome, Akbar of 
Delhi, and Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagar. He wae 
oontomporary with Aarangzeb and Sbiraji. 

Bom in 1C4G, he ascended the throne in 1673, in bis 
twenty-eighth year. It speaks to the condition of the 
times that within five days of accession he had to lead 
his abny to face an invasion by Chokkanatba NaiU of 
Madura- He achieved complete victory over him, and 
over minor Rulers of Satyauiangalam and Dbarapurain> 
and e»Lcting tributes, returned to the capital Next 
followed a war with Ikkeri on the north*west, which was 
not successful. Contests with Bijapur followed, resulting 
in somd victories, and tlien in 1677 there w^as the inTssiou 
of that Mahratta whirlwind, Sbivaji. Chikkadevaraja 
*Wodayar withstood him, and repulsed him from bis 
territories. 

Ho himself then led bis forces south, and according 
to a Jesuit chronicler, entered the dominion of the Naik 
of Madura without striking a blow, and took possession 
of the only two fortresses which Madura bad preserved 
in the* north. 

Further conquests of Magadi, Maddagici and Korata- 
gere and other areas in the north followed. In 1682 
there was a second invasion of Mysore by the ilabr^tta 
Buler, Sambaji, through his Generals, Dadaji, Jathaji, 
and Nimhaji. They were put to utter rout amidst great 
lo6s in their ranks. Much booty was gathered, and the 
throe Generals w'ere slain. 
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In 1686.CbikkadevaTaja WodaTar had beooioB not 
only firm in bia pcsition aa tbe BOTemign of Myaora, bnt 
also as an imperial anthority in tbe South. 

AMognlinmioQ of Tnmknr in 166? was foiled * 
and their attempt against Bax^lore, which had been 
sold by Ekoji to Mysore, was defeated, and Bangalore 
became part of Mysore domfuns. 

By 1699 Cbikkadevanja Wodayar was affluent 
•enougli to send an embaaey of friendship to Emperor 
Aurangr^b, which was reoeiTed with courtesy, and we 
are told that Aurangreb conferred on him the title of 
** Baja J^adeT,” and presented a seal a^aved in Persian 
with the words Baja Chikkadevaraja Mubammed 
Shayi,’' and several insignias of royalty inoludiz^ a 
Novpat band, which has continoed to play on tbo Palace 
front at set times of the day daring these two and a half 
centuries. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodaymr’a domestio policy was no 
lees spectacular his foreign. Soon after aooession 
he* appointed a Gcnnoil of Ministers, with Visalaksbn 
Pandit, Tiruznaliengar, Sbadaksbariah, Chikkupadhyaya, 
and Linganniah. Yisalaksha Pandit was tbe head of 
tbe Cabinet from 1673 till his moider in 1686. Tiruma* 
bengar succeeded him and was Premier till the end of 
the reign in 1704. 

Early in the reign a postal system was eetablisbed 
throughout tbe terrih^. It not only conveyed oom* 
munications between tbe public, but also kept Govent* 
ment informed of the activities of the pnbllo in tbo 
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moftusil. As anuy was increased by 19,000 horse 
and 1,00,000 footrsoldiers, and Civil Administraticax 
thtoughout the country had to be established on a sound 
Ijasia, GovernmenC income had to be expanded and 
stabilised Land tax and other taxes were codified, and 
no one was allowed to grow enviably rich. He antici¬ 
pated the socialism of to-day by clipping off the riches of 
the rich. These meaeures did arouse some disaffection 
in the country, which was suppressed with a strong hand 
Pisaffection died down, no doubt, but Premier Visa- 
laVsha Pandit was murdered in the course of it. Tira- 
maliengar succeeded him, and during bis Premiership of 
eighteen years, he being statesman, philosopher and 
poet, the King's reign attained great lustre, and the 
kingdom much orderly prosperity. 

The Central Administration was divided into eighteen 
departments covering all Government activities, and 
village welfare was cared for by appointment of ofRciala 
for tbe promotion of industry and agriculture, besides 
those for protection, control and collection of revenues. 
Official remuneration was paid half in currency and half 
in food-grains, and it was decreed that no official should 
spend more than his income. Any one who was seen to 
be lavish and extravagant bad to explain where his extra 
money came from. Thereby both peculation and corrup¬ 
tion in public officials was minimised. Tbe annnal 
faieome of tbe State being 7,90,000 pagodas, the Pinanco 
Hinister had to depoeit 9,000 pagodas in the Stats ti^- 
0 ury by noon every day. Tbe Maharaja would not break 
till that was done, and would be attendii^ to wor- 
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^hip, reoitaj cd religious spies» and State affairs. Bj 
eereful hoabandry lie aoouiDulated nine crores of ptgodae 
in tbe • treasury, And was thereupcA designated by bit 
entbusiastio sobj^ote by the taradiskmal title of Navav- 
koti Karayana " or Nine Ciore Narayaaa.^' 

Just as be sought to systematise the adminstration, 
be reflated trado and commerce among his subjects by 
£xing up weights and ineasoree, and introdoolng what is 
called now'a>days “ regulated market," whereby each 
oommodity had to be oolleoted, graded out, and sold fpom 
one particular centre. He established Customs Honses 
for the oollection of duties on all articles of oommeroe. 
On the purchase of Bangalore from the MahrAtas ia 
1687, be developed its basaars, extended the fortress, 
and established in it 12,000 weavers, and arranged for 
the export of their output. In Seringapatam itself he 
expanded the inanufactaro of military equipment includ¬ 
ing cannon and gitnpowdor. He constructed two irriga*' 
tional works of lasting merit by damming tbs Caavery 
near Seringapatam, and taking out two canals on cither 
side, named Chikkadevaraja-nala and Devaraja-nala, the 
knds under which rank among the incst valuable in the 
State h>-day. 

He Ins no leSs alive to the religious needs of tha 
people. Soon after be ascended the throne, he construct¬ 
ed a temple of Paiivasudeva at Gundlupet, built rows of 
housed round about* it and Resented them to the deserv¬ 
ing. Latk, bearing that the Mahrata Prince Tanjikn 
had'taunted that Mysore owned only one temple nots^ 

atMelkote, and no other, #hile hts own Kingdom owned 
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rsevdTftl YajsbnaTitd and Saivite temples at Srirangam, 
Kumbakocam, Madvuu, Chidambaram^ and Eameswaram, 
he studded the State T?ith several fine temples, that of 
Sveta-Varaba at Mysore, Gopalakrislma at Haradan- 
halli, Yaradaraja at Varkod, and numerous others to 
Shiva, Vishnu, Ganapati and Hanuman, and made 
grants for their due inaintenauoe thioiigbout the year, as 
well as for periodical celebrations. 

Ho was deeply religious himself, and has brought 
•out the tenets of Srivaisbnava faith in a besutiful 
Rannada composition of combined proee and verse, 
•called “ Chikkadevaraja Binnapam " addressed to the 
God of Melkote. Another pretty composition of his 
is “ Gita-Gopalam" on the fascinating model of the 
Sanskrit Gita-Govinda” of Jayadeva. It is oneipo- 
sition of salvation for the masses in accordance with 
the teachings of the Bhagavad-QMia, the drst part 
dealing with the boyhood of Sii Krishna, and the second 
pert dealing with the doctrines of absolute surrender 
to God for attainir^ salvation. Couched in colloquial 
diction the songs are universal and soul-stirring in their 
appeal. 

Cbikkadevaraja Wodayar's reign formed an epooli 
in Kannada literature. His Chief Ministers were men 
•of letters, and his inspiration and their own talento 
oons.twtly added to the bterature <A the land for the 
>edi£cation of the tnasse^ - He was the first Buler of 
MysoWwfaO took deep interest in encouraging authoiBhip> 
as a means to popular education, and as a duty Of 
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loyalty. A hundred and years later, Muciioadi 
Krisknaraja'^odayar followed his illostrioua examplo- 
and gare stinralns to authorship. Sri Kriahoarajs 
Wodayar lY also sought to enoourage literary produotioa 
in the latter part of his ruga, and bis onUghteoed 
suooesBor, Maharaja Jayaohamanja Wodayar, seems 
alrtfiy to riTai Chihkkadevaraja Wodayar in his 
dynamio enooun^pement to literary enterprise. 

Among the authors who ftovered in Oiikkadevamjik 
Wodayar’s Court the moet notable w6roCbikkupndhya>‘ai 
author of a number of Ssngatyas, Ktimandako. niii, 
8uka SapiaUt Divjfamri Char Hat and several Mahat* 
myas such as Tadavagiri Mahatmya^ Venhaiagiri 
Mahatmiiaf Sriranga hfahatmga and Bkagavitdgila 
Tihu, Be$ha jD^nmi. brahmavidgdvilata^ and 

Vi/thnu Pur ana; Timmaka^i, also auti^or of Ko^*ora] 
Mahatmyasand OUikkAde\>tndraVam$o^v^li', Mallaraaa^ 
author of Datavatara Chariia. Tirucoalarya, Minister, 
pfaibsopber and author boUi in Sanskrit and Kannada,, 
the latter works being Chikhadwaraja Varwvali, 
ChViJcadevaraja Vijagam andAprafsmo 7ira ChariUi 
his talented brother Singararya, author of Mitravinda 
Qovindam, the only extant drama in old Kannada^ 
Sbadakaharia^ Ltpgayat, also Miniater, and author <4 
jG^^as^Wa FiSom, Sabara$ank<ira Ft^asa, ftad Fmh 0 « 
bhendra Tijaya ; Cbikbaona Amdita, Jun, aotbor oC 
MunivMuabhgudaga and Vgdyanigkantu Bara i Sanohi** 
ja Honnafoma, authoreee of ffadiMaga DkarmHf sad 
S dga ngftTp ma, autboren of P^mni Kaigana. An 
inde|)endent author of the time was author 
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•of the most popular work of Earmada literature, 

It speaks to tbe edacatioc, enUghtemaent and 
talents of Chikkadevaraja Wodayar himself that several 
remarkable works have come down in his own name. 
CMkhaicvarajo Biavna^pam and Qit^ Qopal<iv% are parb* 
•of Kannada literatare. He has also composed a number 
of songs in Tripadi and Saptepadi metres. 

Looking back at this remarkable reign with histo¬ 
rical perspective, the many-sided acbievemanta of the- 
reign make one conolude that the reign presents as 
good an example of an ideal Hindu monarohj as any in 
tbe whole range of history. 

Possessed of exceptional personal strer^tb, courage 
and prowess, be was, according to contemporary sources, 
'** a handsome personage with features cbaracteriatio of a 
great man destined to rule as a sovereign, features 
suggesting a budding manhood, charming round i^e, 
large lotus-like eyes, xv^ll-proportioned nose,- soft arms, 
round obest, well-built thighs, tender feet, white com- 
plexioned body, pleasing ooimtenance and e^Ilent voice. 
He was a trained warrior, a good scb^r, notable 
author, a large-hearted and large-minded devotee, and 
exceptionally capable administrator. He would per¬ 
sonally test the weapons, diamonds, horses and elephants 
required for his use." 

He had ten wives, hut only one son who was muter 
.and a daughter. When be was 89 years old, and had. 
reigned for 31 years and 8 months, he died in 1704,. 
leaving a name which during two and a half centarie& 
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hfts been cherished by the pet^Ie of the State and eervecL J 
as an inspiration to ys descendants on the throne. f 

HiasoD, Prince RantheersTa Kamaraja Wodayar,. 
vas SI years old tlien. He was a mnte, bnt ncyettheless- 
the Queen Dowager and Premier Tirol naliyengar placed 
him on the throne in 1704, and ^e reign went on 
without a hitch. 

Hearing of the succession, Aurang'/seb felt the 
moment opportune to invade and plunder Mysore. In j 
1705 bis ^uthern Governor brought bis moftsod foroes | 

to the doors of Beringapahmi. Th<sj were too huge to be* ji 

opposed, and Mysoro purchased peace by offering one 
and a half crores of rupees. In other respects tlie State 
continued to thrive on the lines so well established by 
Ohikkadevarajs Wodayar. According to Wilke, tbs' 
Ustorian, ** The vigour and regularity of the late, long ^ 
roign continued for several years to be perceptible in tlie 
administration According to other records in every 
village during bis reign there was the distribution of 
good food, and daily festival and worship in temples,, 
and on every road there were gro\'es and water-sheds ", 

He passed away in 1714, and his twelve year old 
son succeeded to the ^rone as Doddakrisbnaraja Woda¬ 
yar. As the Maharaja was a minor the administration 
of the State vested in the hands of Dalvoy Devarajiah' 
and Barvadhikarl Nanjarajiab. The system introduced 
by Chikkadevaraja Wodayar of a Ministry representative 
of diSerent classee was protective of the King’s interests 
as well the people’s interests. After the death of Tiru- 
maliengar about 1706, the Dalvoj’s power increased, and. 
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when bis bro&ber \yas made Sarr&dykati or adimnistra- 
ti ve, bead» . opder) > • admini etraticH^' -garve place to self• 
oeo&red di<aeitor8bip:ij'(rbe Dalvoy &\hd up important 
offices with:.bis own men. He usurped much* of 6be 
King’s authority» and appropriated much of the King’s 
j’6V6uu6a<also. • . 

In 17Q4 with the support of the Nicim, Nabob 
Sadatulla Khan of Arcot and the Nabobs of Sira, 
Ouddappa, Kumool, and Savanur, Lingappa of Ikkeri, 
and'Siddoji Oborpade of Gooty, invaded Mysore nnd be¬ 
sieged in a body. 'MiUtaiy defsnoe proving inadequate, 
peace was purchased with the ofier of one orore of rupees. 
Kefrt yeor Peshwa Baji Bao I came up with his army, 
but his Attack was mot with heavy firing from the maga¬ 
zines of the fortj and the Mahratas were foroed to 
esclaim^ that it was not Bering iipatani, but '^Foringt- 
patam/’ and raised the siege and went away. Then the 
Mysore army in .its turn invaded Ssvandroog and 
Magadi, and went as far as Salem and Batnagiri. 

After attaining^ majdrity Maharaja Boddakrishnaraja 
Wodayar lived according to the tradition Of bis Dynasty. 
He WAS)pious, just, philanthropic, and a person of taste 
sod culture, frequented by the learned, and taking a keen 
interest^ in znosic and Kteratuie. *Wbile he himself 
adhered to the Sreevaishnava faith, he assured protectioa 
to all other faiths among his subjects. HiS General, 
Dalvoy 'Ve^arajiah of Kalale also'was h centre of men oi 
letters, and* some works ‘have come down in his own 
name, for instADce, a tieatke on medicine styled,**^ Bakala 
Vj^ya Bomhitfk Barainava”. 
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. . jif eWodftyftr imde. nutnetoUs' gift» ta 

^.^Wpjee odduKAbb, uud 

to infitdtn^ioDf utd:4MOTb|[ iAdividiab^ui .aod outeide 
the Stab. . ; i :•*/*> ; i . 

Hovever his idigo. sndod.in 1732^ when bs was only 
30 yean of age. 

As be left no maio heir bb svidowed queen adopted 
a kinsman, ..Cbamara^ Wodayar ot Ankanalialli. He 
was 28 years old, and it was not k>ng before a cbeb of 
wills arose ^tween him and the Dalvoy brothors who 
held the three offices of Dalvoj, Pmdhan and Sarvadhi- 
kari. Their rapacity over the people had inoreaned xnx* 
bearably, and any isterforenco on the part of the new 
King was resented and defied, and the Dowager <iue«i 
was worked itpon so as to aide with tiiem -as against tbo 
Maharaja. As their plot thickened be felt forced to 
dismiss tbeDalvoy and tbeSarradhikari from their posb 
and appoint others, one Gopinathiab being made 
Pradban, and Kantbeeraviah, Ohikkl^, Naraeappa and 
Sbivanappa Councillors. 

Dalvoy Devarajiab bad money at oommaud and also 
the sympathy of the qneen, wns abb to persuade ja 
section of the army outeide the capital to desert to bis 
cause. And in June 1734 on a day on which the army 
of the capital had gone out for practice, he invaded the 
city, broke open the Palace doors, and making the King 
captive, despatched him and his wife to be confined aS- 
Eabbaldooi^! 

Then the Dowager Queen Devajannnanni edited % 
boy, and ho'was installed on the throne as Imntadt 
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Kcislinarajft ^ < ' iHiring' • bffr' Jnjoority ,' l)nlvoy 

iDevatajiah and^bia coilssD Sarvadbikari Nsajarajiah, and 
jater hia Karocburi '^cjatagiab, ctuitrollad idie 

adminiitration; , and appropriated moet df the rOTenoes 
fco themaeWei; '' ' 

' SaTvadbikari ^an^ajiah ^bo fra:; Chief Mimstbr 
during the drat five yeaiia, on the approach of death 
tendered bie aconmulated wealth of 2 laklis of varahae to 
tbo King and Queen-motKet with his lost respeote. Hie 
place was taken by ICaraoburi !^^an)arajiab wbo hold it 
unbrokwily for twenty years. 

During this period tho Moghul Empire nns decline 
tug, and its southern Governor, the Nisam, was assaming 
sovereignty and trying to strengthen his position iu 
South India. The Mabratas under Peshwss Ba]i liao 
card Bakji Baji Bao were oyer-riinnhig the country from 
tbeir capital at Poona.. TbcNawabs of Sira and Amt 
m the Karuatak were deputising for the Ni<am and carry' 
ing out inroads into tho south from time to time. Tbo 
Kaik of Ikkovi woe also a source of constant trouble Co 
Mysore. Tho Bajas of Madura and Tanjo^ also 
Tegular centres of disaonsion. 

lu 1741 Dalvoy Nanjamjiah led the army south on 
an invasion * of Coimbatore and Dharapuraro. Nazir 
Jung, son of Nizam-ul-mulk, found that time opportune 
for tho invoeiou of Mysore, and Mysore had to buy peace 
from him. In 1746 the Mysore army inveeted Devona* 
balii. The si^e l^ted nine raontbs and succeoded at last 
by the talents of a young soldier of tho Mysore army, who 
was destined to play a great role in Mysore affairs. 

44..;5 
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ThCTi the Mysot« aroiy had to go in support of Nasir 
Jung’s inmion of Arcot and^^Kumool. Though the 
Nawab of Aroot was ddfoatod and much booty was gained; 
tbe Nawab of Kumool routed Nazir Jung and his army: 
Hyder Ali, who was in tlio Mysore contingent, again 
distinguished himsolf by capturing 15 camel loads of 
treasure and bringing them to the Capita) for offering to 
the Maharaja. The Ruler received IQ oamel loads and 
left the remaining 3 to Hydet Ali. 

This WAS tbe decode in which ^e French and the 
English in India, under Duplci.t andCUvo were scheming 
for supremacy. Tbe English wore backing Mahamad Ali 
as Nawab of Tricbinopoly while tbe French w'ere backing 
Chanda Salieb. Mahatuad Ali had also sought the 
support of tile Mysore army by the promise of the cession 
of Tridiinopoly. In the conflict Cliaudii Hahcb w.otr 
betrayed and beheaded, and bis bead was sent to Mysore 
aod exposed Then Nanjan^ invested Tri^ioopoly ui 
a siege lastii^ S years and ooeting S cfoiwe of rupees. 

Meanwhile Seringapatam Avae invaded by Salabat 
Jung, Subedar of tbe Dekbau, and tiu Froimh under 
Bussy, demanding arrears of tribute. J^dvoy Bevara-- 
jiah had to buy peaco by the offer of 50 lakhs of rupees* 
" To raise this sum says an account ," tbe whole of tbe 
plates and jewels belonging to tbe Hindu temples in the 
town were put into requisition, together with the jewels 
and precious metals consisting of tbe immediate property 
of tbe Maharaja and his family, but tbe total sum thus 
realised amounted to no more than a third of tbe amount 
stipulated. For the balance tire principal assistants of 
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-the local money‘Idnders were offered oe hostages; Som^ 
-of them died la prison, others escaped, and some lat^r 
were released.” 

Boring the'period HjderAli was rising in influence,, 
and had become Foujdar of Bindigul He and bis 
assistant, Kbande Bao, organised a perfect system of 
plunder, and accumulating a large treasure, with the aid. 

• of skilled workmen under French supervision built up an 
artillery, arsenal and laboratory. 

Thus between Dalvoy Bewaiiab, Sarvadhikari 
Nanjarajiah, and Hyder Ali, the Maharaja was left with 
very little power. In 1766 when ho was 27 years old, a 
plot was formed to remove the former two. Hut It was 
discovered and Naujarajiah stormed the Palace, forced 
the Maharaja to sit on the throne, and made him watch 
^e OQtttng off of the ears and noses cd his partisans. 
Even old Dalvoy Devarajiab was disgusted with this 
gruesome barbarity and left the capital and went away 
to Satyamnngalam. 

In 1767 there was an invasion by the Mabratas, and 
Nanjarajiah, unable to beat them or buy them oft, had to 
surrender to' them most of the northern territory in 
pledge. Hyder heaving this, came from Dindigul with his 
army, and routed the Mahrattas and recovered the t&ni- 
tories. This was followed by a, mutiny in the army for 
arrears, of pay. Naujarajiah unable to cope with it 
requested Hyder Ali to quell it, and Hyder with his visual 
•efficiency was able to reduce their demands, and paid off 
and dismissed them. And then he captured the ringleadera 
and divested them of their wealth. He was thereupon. 
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giveiitbeasa)gQmdn6of4hereveDueeo£ Coiuilvitore, and 
tbd District oi Bangsloro was conferred on him as a 
jahgir. 

The Mabratas invaded Mysore again in 1757 in 
groat strength, and Hyder being entrusted vitl; the 
de/once, wae able to hold up their prognse and mako 
them retire on a promised pnyinent of 32 lakhs of rupees. 
On arrival at Beringapatniu to report Uie achio> cinent, ho 
rras received in a nsagnifioent Durbar, and ^i^en tim 
title of “ Fateh Hyder Bahadur." 

Tliia meant the end of Nanjarajiah's diotatoraliip, 
and be was made to retire to Eooannr. Vra<*ti('AJIy half 
the State passed into Hydo*s solo control, nnd o^'ou 
Khande Fao, now Pradhau^ felt tliat it boded ill for tlu) 
Mabamja. 

In 1759 the Dowager Queen De^ajannnaiini got In 
zoarrlage for the Maharaja lUttlii Oopalnja Urs's daugb* 
ter liakshammanni, as there were no issues by the first 
consort. That young bride ultimately proved tlio salvation 
of the Mysore Boyal Dynasty and the Myeore State. 

In 1760 the Englieh at Madras sent Mord to the 
Maharaja for help against the French. The French on 
the o&er band ^proacbed Hyder Ali for aid againet the 
British, and offered in return tite regions of Trlobinopoly> 
Madura and Tinnavelly. And ignoring tite wishes of 
the Maharaja Hyder Ali made a treaty with the French. 

This made tbe Dowager Queen and Maharaja a* 
tremely anzioas, and an agent, Bayadurgain Srinivasa 
lUb was sent privately to Go^-emor Lord Figgott at 
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XTskdras'seokicig M in order to oorb the Navab. PradbaxL 
Kband^ Kao aleo negotiated ^itb tbe Mabrataa for aid 
against Hydor. 

Huoh of Hyder. force bad been aent sonth 
to aid tbe Kronoh. And Kfaande Kao, gatberir^ tbe 
ioroea aynipathetio .to the Palace attacked Hydet. 
Caught unaware ,Hyder disappeared, leaving hia wife 
and.children behind. Aided by luck and bis own acute 
inteljigence, he .gathered a force from Bangalore and 
Coimbatore, and scout ing tbe aid'.of Nanjarajiah who 
was is retiromont at Konanur with tbe promise of 
restoring him to power, be outwii;ted Kbande Kao and 
regained luuoU more tlian bis former power. Ebande Bao 
woe put in a cage like a parrot, and left to a slow death. 

Hydor All paid three lakhs of rupees to tbe Mughal 
Subadar of tfie Dcccan and got himself £uade Kawab of 
Bira, and went about subjugating chieftains all round. 
Ikkeri, or Bednur, the old rival Stal e of Mysore was now 
under a widowed Queen Veeiamroanni. Hyder invaded 
bet territory and refusing ho'* offer of money, captured 
capital, sent tbe Kani and ber adopted son to 
captivity at Madhugiri, and confiscated tbe wealth of 
tbe Capital accumulated during oen^riesand amounting 
to 18 orores of rupees I . , . 

With so much wealth at command Hyder soi^ht to 
gain security in tbe north by appeasii^p the Mahiatas 
and die Bokhan Subedar. For that he bad to give back 
nzuch of the country which he bad taken from tb& 
Mahrataa. But in tbe south bis conquest progressed. 
The Zamorin ol Calicut, the Bajas of Cochin and Palgbat^ 
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were iorced to submission, and IdOOO Nairs voro tmiS' 
forred fTom thsir tetritories to tbs less populous parts of 
Mysore. Not 200 of them survived ! - 

Kot loDg after, the Dowager Mahami' who had 
been •^/itmess to the slow decadence of the Boyal statue, 
reached ber last days, and calling Mabamni* Laksham- 
manni to her side grieved over her own blighted hopes, 
and beaonght her to do ber utmost to restore tlio Hoyal 
power at least in the latter'e time. ' With that her* 
troubled spirit passed away. 

Two ox three years later, the Maharaja also saw the 
approach of death, and addraeslng Laksbammanni teid 
broken-heiutedJy, Daring my rime the Kingdom baa> 
gone to the hands of Moslems. My '^orts to reooy^ it 
have zmt availed. Tou have a strong mind and c^ble 
intellect. 7ou take oaro of the children, and try ‘to win 
back lor them our lost Kingdom.*’ 

Thus about ber twenty-fourth year, while yot looking 
forward to a long career of womanly and queenly happi¬ 
ness, Laksbammanni was left a dowerless widou*, with¬ 
out oSspringj without husband, without kingdom, with 
princely orphans to maintain and a powerful \i6uzper' 
to fight * gainst 1 If she had been the Miss Mayo type 
of. Indian woman, sbe would bare lost heart' and 
cow ired before ber responsibility. 

Maharaja Krishnaraja Wodayar II left two sons by 
two of bis wives, and Hyder's Commandant.at Seringa^ 
patam chose to ignore the real beir and installed the 
younger boy Chamaraja Wodayar on the throne, withhiS' 
wet-nurse Devamma as guardian. i 
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This put out Mfth&rani Lakshamznannt coDsidenbly.' 
She sent a trusted Palace official, Pradban Tiruma* 
lieng:ar, to expostulate with Hyder oa this step. Tiioma- 
liengar went to Hyder who was engaged in one of his 
exploits at Coimbatore and got his permission to set aside 
Chamaraja and arrange for the heir Nanjaraja Wodayar^s 
Coronation. 

As Hyder's conquests and consolidation abroad in¬ 
creased his power, the position of tlie Royalty at Seringa' 
patkm' became even more subdued, and virtually 
amounted to captivity like those of the Popes at 
Avignon. 

Seeking relief from the incubus, LaksUammanni 
deputed a messenger sooretly to Poona to request military 
aid from the Mabratae in order to suppress Hyder. A 
Mafarata contingent did come, but Hyder cleverly made, 
P 6 M 0 with it and sent it away. The position of the 
Boyal family beoame more irksome than ever. 

Two yeel’s later another Mahrata army came, 
Laksbammanni sent a trusted follower, Malur Krishna* 
macbar, to receive them, but Hyder again got rid of it 
and flung a number of .the Boyal retainers into prison, 
i^id banished Tirumaliengar to Cuddapa. 

' In. 1776 again the throne beoame vacant and Maha* 
rani liaksbamuiahni w'anted to adopt a boy from among 
bScxelativee. Hyder how ever ordered the adoption of quite 
mother boy, and ap^inted Krisbnaraja Wodayar XI's 
iil^t^mate wife Muddu* Mallsinma os guardian, trans* 
lerring I^kshamcjanni to a minor residence. 
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Her oup of sorrows now full. But bmve anJ 
resourceful, she ogein sent a ineescu^r to I^rd Piggot 

the Governor of Madras, for help- 
that Hydor was a powerful enemy and that vt reqmr^ 
much pre-atrongeuient to pub him down. He “ 

liave a trusted envoy of hers at Madras, who cou d keep 
him informed of Hyder’s movements from time to 

“"'*'But Lakshanmianni could find nohody to take iip 
the poet of envoy. It involved great risk and Hyde « 
morS enmity. At last she induced Ti^uialiengar wlm 
was at Cuddapa to represent her at Madras and p 
raised him the hereditary Dewanahip of the State, with 
annual saUry of ten per cent of the State’s revenue. 

Hyder came to know of it and sent word to Cuddapa 
to murder Tirumaliengar. But Tirumaliengar and h.4 
brother Narauiengar oscaped from there in disguise aud 
reached Madras. Hydsr in revenge conhs«led 
properties at Seringapalam and Mandya, and put their 

relativea in priwn. 

When Tinimali«ng»r presented hU creden^aU to 
lyjrd Piggot the latter directed him to repair to 
Ld renS there with the Baja for some 
after the brothers reached there, news came that 
PiKKOt bad died and they found themselves at sea. 
the English Besident of Tanjore, Sullivan, introdi^ 
them to the new Governor, Lord Mac«tney who r^y 
fell in with their proposals, and m 1762 
«as entered into tetween the Governor of M^ms « « 
side, and Maharani LaksLamraanm on ttie other, (or tb* 
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oongueKfi of Hydor Ali aud the restoration of Hindu 
supremacy, Mabarani'Lakehanimaimi kigaging to re- 
ixoburse the luilitiary exp^diture of the oampaign. 

Ten days after the conclusion of the treaty, Hyder’s 
mortal career was brought to a close by a fatal disease. 
His sou, Tippu Sultan, immediately euaeeded him. 

The following words of Macaulay ou Hydef Ali’s 
personality aio noteworthy. 

‘ About thirty years before this time a Mohaminadan 
soldier bad begun to distinguish himself in the wars of 
southern India. His education luid’ been neglected; hie 
extraction ^^*as humble. His father had been a petty 
officer of revenue; his grand-fathor a wandering darvise. 
But though thus meanly descended, though ignorant even 
of the alphabet, the adventurer had no sooner been placed 
at the bead of a body of troops than be proved himself 
a man born for conquest and command. Among the 
crowd of chiefs who were struggling for a share of India, 
none oould cniiipare with him in the qualities of the 
captain and the statesman. He became a general; be be¬ 
came a sovereign. Out of the fragments of old prinoi* 
palitiee which bad gone to pieces in the gensral wreokj 
he formed for himself a great, compact, and vigorous 
empire. That Empire be ruled with the ability, severity 
vigilance of Louis the Eleventh. Licentious in bis 
pleasures, implacable in bis revenge, he hod yet enlarge- 
loent of mind enough to perceive how much the pros¬ 
perity of subjects adds to the strength of Governments. 
He was an oppressor; but be bad at least the merit of 
protecting his people against all oppression except bis 
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But ilw:8 of the conspiracy readied the efti 2 of the 
sotamandant prematurely, and he quietly circumvented 
their efforte, o&pturod and put the leadors in irou-barred 
OE^es, and subjected hand rods of tlioir followed to 
gruesome tortures. 

The British army of iuinAion liowovor, passed 
through Karur, Coimbatore and Dhiimpunuu, but owiuK 
to lack of supply and \^*aut of (-(KOiierfttiun between the 
military and political oificttrs, it rotunud, Hud Lord 
Macartney ooncludod potco with Tipptu 

When Tippu, or Tippn Sultan,—tlic latter uurd being 
part of tho proper name and not a title—canto to know 
that Tiromolleagar, on behalf of Maharaui Ijakabam* 
toanni, was Instnuaeatol in the Bngtlsh invasloii, seven 
hundred of hia near and distant relatives, both men and 
women, living in the region between Seringapatam and 
Mandya, were imprisoned, and later cm pub to most 
omel deaths. 

He did not spare even Mabar^ Lakshannnauni 
herself. He sent word to enquire what part she bad in 
inoiting the English against him. 8he however denied 
having bad anything to do wi^ it. 

Tippn*6 supremacy beoame thereafter harsher wd 
more grinding than ever. Then in 1789, be found a 
pretext to invade Travancoie which was in alliamee wi& 
ihe British. On that, General Meadows, Governor ot 
Ikladrae, mobilised the army and took tbe held in aid of 
Cravfmcore. 
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Then again Maharaui LafeahamtQanni sent urgent 
letters to him through Tirumaliengar, remmding him of 
the treaty imdertakii^ of 1783, and entreating him to 
carry thon out at least this time. Meadors promised to 
-do his Lord Cornwallis, Governor General in 

Bengal, hi in self came to oversee the operations of the 
•campaign, 

It wofl ft graftt success. All the principal fortresses 
and townn, inoloding Bangalore, were ocoupied, and the 
British army, directed by Cornwallis and ££eadows, set- 
siege to Seringapatom, the Headquarters of the Sultan. 
It looked as though Mahaiani Ijakahammanni’s long- 
narsed hope of the overthrow of alien domination was- 
About to fructify. But fate was still with tlie Sultan. 
He begged peace of the conquerors, agreeing to hamiliat* 
ing terms, and peace was concluded. 

As a result bo lost 70 fortresses, 800 pieces of 
cannon, 8 crores ;uid thirty lakhs of rupees, 50,000 men 
killed, wounded and missii^, and half his dominions. A 
third of the indemnity amount was paid from the 
treasury, and for the balance of Bs. 2,30,00,000, he 
•oalled a meeting of tbe military aihd civil chiefs, and got 
them to collect as nazarana 60 lakhs from the army, and 
one crore and sixty lakhs from tbe civil population. 

General Wendows wanted to remove Tippu entirely 
from power and to carry out the promise to Maharani 
Lakshammauni, bub Cornwallis overruled him. It is 
•stated that, io consequence, Meadows shot himself in an 
Agony of disappointment but the wound did not prov& 
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fatal. Tinusaliecgar and be aympatbised witit eaob 
other; and be vowed to Tirojoaliangar that be would 
zetnm to England and figbt Hysore’s cause till it 
was won. 

MabiNrani Lakshaniinani was prostrate with die* 
appointment. Time after time her )noet earnest efforts 
and deep'laid plans were being baulked of suocees at the 
moment when success seemed imTninent. She had 
grown grey immured in sometbing akin to a dungeon* 
The behest of her moth6^in•law and ber Itoyal husband 
remained unfulfilled even after thirty years. Meanwhile 
the young ones who were to have occupied the hereditary 
throne, assured of the loyal homage of the country's 
populace, had been taken away by death in quick eucods* 
sion* Her days were steeped in indescribable sorrow. 
But she bore it all with heroic courage and indomitable 
patience. 

In 1796 Chamaraja Wodayar died leaving a young 
son, Krishnaraja Wodayar behind. Tippu now ignored 
even the for^l ceremony of instalUirg him as nominal 
King. Meanwhile, smarting under t^ indignities of 
bis last defeat, be opmd correspondence with Napo- 
lean of France, seeking military aid against the 
British. 

Napolean'e own letter to Tippn Sultan is given 
below 

Liberty Frvsck KcpabUc. SqxtaUiY 

Bonaparte, member of the National Convention, 
Creneral-in-Chief, to the most magnificent* Sultan, cur 
greatest friend, Tippu Sahib. 




' * QMd*qii&rt«ra AfrCaito, 

' 7th PuItiSOj Tth.ymT'Of t^he BepUbfrc 
one and indi’^sible. ' ' '* 

' . ' *' •• 

^ ^ Yon have already been mformed of my arrival oft 

tha borders of the Bed Sea with an innumerable and in* 
Tinoible army, full of the desire of deliverct^ you. from 
the iron yoke of Hn'gland. I eagerly embrace this 
^(lortunity of testifying to you the desire 1 have of being 
inlormed by you by the way of Muscat and Mooba, as to 
jOQT political situationi 

I would even wish you could send some intelligent 
person to Sues or Cairo, possessing your confidence, with 
whom X may confer. 


May the Almighty increase your power and destroy 
yoor enemies. 


Bona^rte/' 


Malmrani Lakshammanni got wind of this corres*^ 
pondence and somehow or other securing copies of it^ 
sent them to Tirumaliengar at Madras, asking him to 
place them before the Governor of Madras and explain 
to hliD her deep disappointment at the futility of her 
hopes of the effective oo*operation of his Government, 


General Harris, who was Governor, decided there¬ 
upon to take immediate action. He wrote strongly to the 
Board .of X>i rectors in England, as well as Lord Morning* 
ton, Governor-General, and ordered the army to mobilise, 
I^agotiatioDS were, opened with the Mahratas and the 
Huaxn to make simultaneous attacks on Tippu, and In 
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1799 the thTee anaies converged on the capital and lai£ 
eiege to it." Tippu 'sought peace on any terms. But- 
Mabarani Bikshammanni strongly pleaded with Captain 
Wehb, Lord Wellesley and Lord Clive not to give way 
this time also, but to carry oat their promise to her lefi- 
unfulfilled for eighteen years. 

Accordingly the siege was continued, and the fortreae 
of Seringapa^m was forcibly taken. Tippu’s body wa» 
found amongst those of the numerous slain. He left be¬ 
hind a number of sons and a crowded 2jaaana. 

We have no wish to view Tippu’e personality and 
Tegime except historioally, and give the following 
accounts in so far as they throw light on his character. 

In 1788 when he invaded Malabar, bis orders were,. 
** Every being in the district without dietinotion should 
be honoured with Islam, that the houses of such as fled 
to avoid that honour should be burnt; that they should 
be traced to tiieir lurking-places, and that all means of 
truth and falsehood, fraud or foroe, should be employed' 
to efieot their universal conversion. 

The following is a State paper iu Tippu s handy 
writing i ** There are 600 Coorg prisoners, who must ^ 
dealt with in such a manner as shall ensure their death m 
the course of a month or twenty days; such pi their 
women as are young must be given to Muesalmans, and 
the reet, together with their ohildien, kept imprison bik 
a small allowance/' 

y 

The professed and formal regulations for the edn^ 
duct of affairs had commenced before bis arrival frona 
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31aAg&loref with (hd aid of his innovate; Zai^nl** 
-Abidin* and embraced either directly or incidentally^ 
©very dep^tment in the science of Governmeat. Eegu* 
lations military, naval, commercial and fiscal; pQlioe, 
Judicature, and ethics ^ere embraced by. the code of this 
modern Minos: and his reformation of the Calendar and 
the system of weights and measures, was to class him 
with those philosophical ^statesmen, and sovereignB of 
whose useful labours his Secretary had obtained soma 
obscure intelligence. It may be briofiy stated regarding 
the whole, that the name of every object was changed i 
of cycles, years and months ; weights, measures, coins» 
forts, towns, offices military and civil, the official desig** 
stations of all persons and things without exception,—a 
oiogular parody of what was ti'anspiring in France. The 
administration itself was named the Sarkar JEPiodadadf 
4>r God-given Government. Persian was introduced for 
military commands and official use. Exports and 
imports were prohibited, for the protection of domestic 
trade; liquor shops were abolished. Lands and grants 
of Hindu temples, and the service Inams ol Patels were 
oonfiscated. The revenue regulations of Cbikkadevaraja 
Wodayar, however, remained unaltered, but were re* 
published as the ordinances of the Sultan. He strove, in 
short, to obliterate every trace of the previous rulers, 
For this purpose, even the fine irrigation works, centuries 
<hld, of the Hindu Rajas were to be destroyed and recon* 
.atructed in his own name I ” 

The great enemy of the Royal family was now 
diead. It looked as though Maharani Lakshammanni*s 


wold hare to be deensed a case of benevolent charity.. 
Their engSigement with Maharani Lakehammanni by the 
treaty of 1781 bound the Bribi^ to restore the Kingdom, 
to the legitimate heir on the subjeotion of Tippn 
Bultan. 

' And even tboi^h the British were apt to forget their 
obligation, Mabarani Lakshammanni was not one to* 
dnffer things to fail by default. She kept goading them 
to conquer Tippu, and kept reminding thorn of their 
obligation to restore the monarchy. Lord hfacartney^ 
Governor of hladras wrote to the Maharani in 1782, 

•• God bless yon, I received tbe letter you sent with 
Karayana Bao, and have noted tbe contente with pleasure. 
I have been always anxious to serve your intereets. The 
ingratitude and injustice of Hyder to your Boyal family 
are well known to every body. It bas become a matter 
bf necessity not only for us, but for others also, to* 
j^tmish him for bis misdeeds. I write this in accord* 
mx» with ^e treaty with yoo. If God blesses the 
efEorta of Hte Company it will be seen how your 
rights will be respected. We also ooont much upon 
the SSI vices of Timmal Bao and other such Intel li*^ 
gent noblemen on your behalf. And henoe you may 
rest assured that your Kiogd<»n will be restored 
.you. Hyder has dedared war against us and our aliisa 
through enmity. We shall therefore necessarily invade 
his territories from all quarters. And by tbe grace ol 
'God we will restore to ^ rightful owners thcae tern* 
tones which Hyder has oooupied by fraud aud forooi 
The English and tbe Company will see to tiiis with. 
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-special care. AxA we sb^I always do wbat ie just ani 
*iipnghb. The Banee and her partuans should join ti»< 
'Ccnspany m tUa noble worb^ And there is ao doubt 
libat good win result in every way. 

Maoartaiey/^ 

The war df 1782 proved infruotuous for Maharani 
Xakshamhianni’a purpose, and she had to bide her binie.. 
'In 1789 Tippu Sultan's invasioh of Travancoro provided., 
.opportunity for another war between the British and 
him. General Meadows was the Governor of Madras. 
His letter dated May 1790 to Maharani Lakshammanni 
speaks for itself r 

" The repeated greetings of General Meadows, 
'Governor of Chanuapatna. Tour letter was duly delivered, 
by your Ambas^or Xirumal Bao, and I'understand the* 
•Oorrtenti thereof. God knows when Tippu may die and. 
leave the country. Victory is God's grace. If He irill 
'enable us to restore the Kingdom to tho rightful Ruler a, 
we shall indeed he very happy. We cannot now discuss 
.about the distribution of territories. As tbe Nizam and 
the Mahratosare now our allies, we cannot' settle tbe 
-point ourselves. It is right that you should bear the 
•oost of the war, and it is also very good that you promise 
to pay prize-money to the troops. If we can but succeed 
in restoring the country to you and set things right, we 
shall feel pleased that we have accomplished a good pur* 
pose. We will do our best and the Almighty God 
should crown our efforts with success. We cannot say 
more now. 

William .Meadows.'* 





!,• Tbat Wu did nob end, Tippn Saltan, but bioi’ 
like ft rvoonded bigw, '^h greater bkod^oet. Once 
Mftbarani Lakshamznanni’r eftort failed,- like 
Bbagiratba'e second effort to bring the waters of the 
'Ganges ioi'the oonseoration of the ashes of hia ancestors. 

With job'like patienoe^e waited urging the British 
now and again like a Laputan dripper, till in 1790 tbings 
grew ripe again. Josiah Webbe, Secretary to the Madras 
'OoTernmenb, wrote to her in April 1790: 

“ With complimeate from J. Webbe to Maharani 
Karapathi Mathoeri Rana Saheb: 

Three letters you sent, one to nie, one to Hia Lord* 
ship of Bengal, and one to His Lordship here, your 
Pradban Tiriimal Bao delivered, and these gave us much 
plaaauTe. 

Your Pradban Tirumal Bao has for a long period 
oontinued to give us every information respecting you,, 
and their Lordships have ^lemsly promised to serve 
you, which your Fradhan must have mentioned to you. 
You may rest assured that there will be no end to our 
friendship. Wo have now declared war against Tippm 
But we know not what will be the result. God only 
knows it. 1 cannot writo much on that head. After it- 
he over they will without doubt attend to your business ;• 

J. Webbe.‘* 

In the of these reposted engagements by the 
British representatives over a period of 13 years to- 
restore tbo sovereignty of the hereditary Buler after the 
^all of 'ri|)pu Sultan, to hold that there was no moral 
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obligation on the Bntifih to do so, and that Muxnioadi 
Erisbnaraja Wodayar should be grateful for their charity^ 
is not a plea that any historian can countenance. 

Nawab Hyder Ali was a titular Nawab, not an. 
anomted sorereign. l^ppu Sultan was not an anointed 
Sultan. Their usurpation of the administration did not 
destroy the monarchy, though it might have made it a 
figurehead, just as General hfacartbur m presentday 
Japan is the supreme Administrator but has not ousted 
the bfihudo. When Macarthur is removed the aupre* 
maoy vests in the Mikado. Similarly ^ben the British 
removed the Dictator, the monarchy ipeo-faoto remained. 
If the British wanted to usurp the territory they would 
have Imd to dispossess the monarch. 

The territory in the possession of the Royal family 
before the dictatorship of Hyder began, consisted of the 
major part of the present distriote of Mysore, Hassan, 
Sadur, Tuiukui, Bangalore, 8alem, Coimbatore, and 
Madtira ns far as Dindigal, fetching an income of a orore 
and thirty lakhs of rupees. At the time of Hyder’s 
deatii, the extent of the Kingdom was about eighty 
thousand square miles, inoluding the extensive table-land 
of Mysore, and the rich districts of Baramahal, 8alem> 
Daiikakal, Dindigul, 8hankaridroog, Karur, Erode, Dbara* 
puram, Coimbatore, Falaghat, Calicut, Bednur, Soonda, 
Saipauahalli, Dhanvar, Savanoor, Gootti, Guddapa, 
Soyadioog, Ghitaldrug, and others. From this vast 
Hingdom extending to the banks of the Krishna, Hyder 
tvas I'eceiving an income of about three and half crerea 
^f rupees. 
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The division of tbia territoiy and the queeticn of 
jestontion of the xooxkarcby rated on the decision of 
the Governor Geneisl, Lord Momington. .The oonside- 
rations which guided bis decision arc to be found in 
letter addressed by him to the Court of Biroctors ia 
England soon after the viotory: 

** The approved policy, interests and honour of the 
British Nation therefore required that the settlement of 
the extensive Kingdom sub^ted to oar disposal, should 
be formed on principles acceptable to the inhabitants 
of the conquered territories, just and conciliatory to the 
contiguous Native States, and indulgent to every party in 
any degree affected by the oonsequenoee of our success.** 

'* To have divided the whole territory equally bo-^ 
tween the Company and the Nisam, to the exclusion of 
any other State, would have afforded strong grounds of 
jealousy to the Mabratas, and aggraudisod tlie Nisam's 
power beyond all bounds of discretion. Under whatever 
form such a partition could have boon made, it mufit havo 
placed in the hands of the Nisam many of the strong 
fortresses on the northern frontiers of Hysore, and ex¬ 
posed our frontier in that quarter to every predatory 
incursion; such a partition would have laid the founda¬ 
tion of perpetual differences, not only between the 
Idabratas and the Niaaru, but between the Compaoy and 
bo^ these powers.*’ * ’ 

^ To have divided the country into three equal por¬ 
tions, allowir^ the Mahratas, (who bad borne nb' part in 
the expenses or of the war), an equal share wjth 
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ibd ot^er two branches of tbe Triple Alliance in the 
advantages of the peace, .would have been unjust towards 
the Nizam and towards the Company; impolitic as 
lumisbing an evil example to our other allies in India; 
and dangerous, as effecting a considerable aggrandise* 
meat oi the Mahrata Empire at the expense of the Corn* 
peny and tbe Nizam. This mode of partition, aUo must 
hutve placed Chitaldrug and some oi tbe meet important 
liorthern fortresses .in the hands of the Mabratas,. while 
the remainder of the fortresses in the same line would 
have been occupied by the Nixam, and our unfortided 
and open frontier in Mysore would have been exposed to 
the excesses of the undisciplined troops of both powers.'* 

" An attentive investigation of every comparative 
view of these important questions terminated in my 
decision that the establishment of a central and separate 
Government in Mysore under tbe protection of tbe 
Company, and tbe admission of the Mahratas to a certain 
participation in the division of tbe conquered territory 
were the expedients best calculated to reconcile the in* 
terests of all parties, and to secure to the Company a less 
invidious and more efficient share of revenue, resource 
and commercial advantage and military sbength than 
under any other kind of distribution.'' 

“ It would certainly have been desirable that tbe 
ancient Mysore territory should have been placed-in tbe 
hands of one of Tippu's sons, but tbe hereditary and in* 
timate coimeotion established between Tippu and French, 
tbe probability that the French may be enabled to main* 
tain themselves in 3^pt, the perpetual interest that 





T^ippu^s family mnsb feel to onddimind and subvert ^ 
system which had so mncb rodooed their patdmODy and 
power, added to tbeirnatura) hatred of the English name, 
and to the aspiring ambition, indignant pride and deadly 
revenge congenial to the Hahammadan oharaoter, pre- 
oluded the possibility of restoring any branch of the 
family of the late Sultan to the throne without exposing 
ns to the constant hazard of internal commotion and even 
of foreign war. Such a settlement would have ohexiabad 
in its bosom a rcetlesa and powerful principle of its own 
dissolution; we conld never have expeoted harmony or 
a spirit of friendship or illianoe, where no true reoonoile- 
ment •could grow; even snbmiasion must have beoi 
relnotant and treacherous, where bitter memory of fallen 
dignity, wealth and power must have united every 
passion and vice with many of the noblest virtues in a 
constant deeire to recover an empire, originally acquired 
by an extraordinary combiuation of falsehood, cruelty, 
and courage, and maintained for a long time witir 
eminent policy and vigour as well in ite internal Govern- 
ment as in its foreign relations.*' 

" You will observe that throughout this view of the 
subject I have assumed the justice and neoeesity* of the 
late war against Ti^u Sultan and consequently the right 
of conquest uoier which I c^oeive the ahsolute disposal 
of the territory to have, aoorned to the Company and the 
Nizam. Zn the exercise of this right if I were to look to 
|coral con«dtfatioQS ahme, I shouid certainly mi every 
principle of justice and humanity, ae well ae of attaition 
|o tiie welfare of the people, have been fed to restore the 
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heir of tbe anoient Bajah of Mysore to that rank and 
•digni^ which were wrested from his ancestor by th& 
tuurpatioD of Hyder All.” 

Tbe long; and cruel impnsoninent which several 
branobes of bis family have suffered, tbe persecution and 
rnnrde; of many of their adherents, and the state of 
•degradation and misery in which it has been tbe policy 
•of both these usurpers to retain the surviving descendants 
of their lawful sovereign, would have entitled the repre- 
•sentative of the ancient family of Mysore to every degree 
of practicable consideration; but it is also evident that* 
.every motive must conour to attach the heir of the 
Mysore family if placed on the throne, to our interests,, 
through which alone be can hope to maintain himself* 
.gainst the family of Tippoo." 

Lord Momington makes no reference to the treaty 
obligation of tbe British to Maharani Laksbammanni 
ainoe 1782. When we recall that the Third Mysore War 
was undertaken by them in coneequence of their treaty 
obligation to the Maharaja of Travancoie to protect him 
.against Tippu’s conquest, we may assume that tbe non- 
mention does not amount to a disavowal. 

Tippu was killed and Seringapatam was token on 
the 4tb of May 1799. On tbe 4th June the Governor 
General appointed a Commission, including Lieutenant 
General Harris, Hon’bles Colonel Arthur Wellesley,— 
later Duke of Wellington,—and Henry Wellesley,—botUi 
brothers of the Governor General tbe Earl of Morning- 
—eod Lk Col. Kiskpatrick and Lt. Col Barry Close to 
teansact tbe affairs of the conquered territories. On 22nd 
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June 1799 a treaty partitioning the temfioriee ivfta signed 
between the British and the NuacD.'the Nuam being 
given the District adjacent to his dominionB, the Peehwa 
being offered the difitriote of Horponhalli, Soonda, 
and Anegundi under oertoin' unooceptable conditiozis^ 
the British retaining all the foctreeses, oooatlands and 
other parte to the south, eoet and west of the preeent 
State of Mysore. This partition and the restoration of 
Sri Erisbnaraja Wodayar on the throne of Mysore wa» 
prooUimed on the 25th June 1799. 

The members of the Commieeion waited on the 
family on that day and intimated the deoision in 
person. They were received by Dowager Mahatani 
Lahshatomanni, the Queen Mother and the young prince. 
In the Commiuioner’s words, “ The Bana (Bani), in 
reply expressed through one of her attendants, the lively 
sense which she entertained of His Lordehfp'e olemenoy^ 
which had raised her and her family from the loweeb 
pitoh of human misery, to that station of wbiob they hod 
been deprived by tyranny and usurpation. She dwelt 
pertioularly on Um pereeoution to which aha and h^ 
family hod been exposed from the cruel, savage, and re* 
lentless diepoeition of the late Tippu Sultan; but she 
added that the generoeity of the Crapany, having re* 
stored the ancient, rights of her house in the person of her 
grandson, had opened to her a prospect of poesing tha 
remnapt of her days in peace.” 

** The Baja, who is said to be five years old is of a 
delicate habit: bis oomplexicD is rather other* 

'wise, and his countenance is very e;q»resaive. He showed 
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-some symptoms of ftl^TOX on our arrival, but these sooo- 
•^sappeared. He seems .to be of a timid disposition, end 
to have suflered oousiderably from restramt.” 

It IB uaturai for a child of five to show signs of 
^alarm at first 'vban men of outlandish faloes and strange 
^ress come near. 

The Installation ceremony was celebrated on the 30th 
•June in Mysore. Seringapatam was unsuitablo, and 
Mysore was the old Capital of the Mysore Kings, before 
^Baja Wodayar sucoeeded to the Yijayanagar Yioeroyalty 
.at Seringapatam. Tippu Sultan however bad destroyed 
the old town at Mysore with his usual thoroughness and 
•commenced a new one called Nazarbad. The old City and 
Palace were commenced to be rebuilt, and the Installa* 
tion took place in a spacious pendal near the Laksbrni* 
ramanaswami Temple. General Harris delivered to 
the Maharaja the Seal and signet of the State. The 
•deportment of the young prince at the ceremony say 
the Commissioners, *' was remarkably decorous, consider-• 
ii^ the untoward circumstances which had preceded his- 
elevation, and confirmed the opinion which we had 
formed of him at our first visit to him."’ 

It was also announced at the ceremony that Purniab 
-was appointed Bewah by the Governor General. 

Purniah was an efficient and capable financial officer 
who had. won Ryder All’s confidence and served him. 
faithfully. He h^ continued under Tippu Sultan with 
theeame zeal, and when consulted on the fall of Tippvi 
had. strongly, nrged.that Tippu’s son should be placed on. 
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the thicnte, on ihs plea that Hmda "Dyoae^ bod lo*^ 
iXjDat with && ftdDmifi&Btian. Thk mi^ appc a g - 
atraogd at fifsb sight on tbs poit oi a Hindn Minirtar,. 
hut peibape die explanation lies in the ioob that his in** 
tei'esbe had Long become identified with those of his- 
Moslem chiefs, and the fact that the restoration of the 
Hindu Boyal family would mean the end of hia hold 
over the administraUon. There was also the fact that 
Maharani Laksbammanni when engaging Tirumaliengar 
as her adTiser in Madras to n^otiate agreement with the 
British for aid against Hyder, bad agreed to confer on 
him the Bewanship in heredity, with 10 per cent of the< 
revenue of the restored territories. Pumiah muat have 
known this and felt that the Boyal choice for Pradhan* 
ship would fall on Tirumaliengar and not on him. The 
British however did not leave the choice to Maharani 
lakshammanni, and appointed Pumiah Dewan, and did. 
not allow Tirumaliengar either to enter Seringapatsm or 
even to pay his respects to his Queen 

Before we pass from events of the IStb to thoee of 
the 19tb century we might throw one or two more beams 
of light on the results of the fourth Mysore War. We 
have referred to the complex motiTee which induced 
Lord Momington Co restore the Hindu Dynasty on the 
throne. We have come across an additional motive 
which he has thns explained to the Board of Directors i 
** The establishment of a Hindu State in Mysore, with 
the restoration of Temples and endowments of that reti* 
gion, must be grateful to the Government of Poona* 
independently of the advantages arising from the snbsti- 


totiOn of i' po'^er 61 tbe ^aoie religioQ. of 
Tie^/iii tbe of 'hn Odious Mob&tnm&dftQ u^ur^> 
^D, Ie6s bodtile io tbe bfahrats Ibw ,to tbe 

British'Natioti.” ' ‘ ' ' ' ' , '. 

J... , ^ , 5 . . . ; : 

wumeral^on of tbe bn^ncial benefits .f?hicb 
4 oc]T;u 6 d to t^e British, b^ the partition treaty is no lesa 
tbd partition treaty. of' Mysore/' he 
''.you haye<acquired an; augmentation of .direct 
terri^rial revenue to^the annual ajnount oi 6^7^641 star 
pf^od^a» or £2^9656 sterling. By tbe Subsidiary Treaty 
o:t,SsriDga^ti^m you have, seoured an annual aubeidy .of 
star .pagodas 7»00,0^, or ^^QSOObO sterling, making^ 
together .M'ith your new territorial revenue, the sum of star 
p^^ae lS}47,641j or j 653^056 sterling. .But a reasonable 
MpcotatioQ is enter^ined that the territory acquired by, 
the Company under the treaty of Mysore 'will yield, in (he 
Murse of a few y^s, a sum hot less, than star pagodas 
}4,78,608,. or £591470 sterling. If such an advanco 
in the nominal revenue of the acquired districts should. 
Mtually be realised, tbe positive augmentation of your 
available annual resources in consequence of late settle- 
ineiit of Mysore will amount to nearly 20 lakhs of star 
pagodis, or £8,00,Ci06 tterling I 

'' Further we retained full sovereignty over Seringa* 
^tom as boiug a tower of strength from which we may at 
any time shake Hindustan to its centre, if any coenbina*. 
tion should ever be,formed.against our interests." 

k From OUT point of view what was' the .gain of 
Sdglond was the loss of Mysore^ While Lord Morning- 
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ton has aaaessed the territorial property acquired' by hiux 
by the war, be baa not giyen an account of the movable 
wealth which the British Government and man plundered 
from Mysore. A gold throne, tiger^abaped, witii a 
jewelled canopy and creat was removed to England. And 
By the unieatrioted plunder of the town of Seringa- 
patam and ita neighbourhood, several men of the army 
became rich beyond the dreams of avarice.’’ Colonel 
'Wellesley, in a latter to bis brother Lord Momington 
informed him that nothing exceeded what was done on 
4th May, that scarcely a house In the town was left on- 
plundered, and.that in the camp bazaars jewels of the 
greatest value, bars of gold, and numerous other articles 
of value were offered for sale by soldiers, at indiscrimi¬ 
nate prices, or exchanged for articles of nominal value. 
Single pearls of great value are said to be exchanged for 
a bottle of liquor. An army doctor w.'is able to puxohase 
from a soldier two bracelets set witi) diamonds, and the 
lees costly one is said to have been valued at XdOOOOO 
sterling, or 45 lakhs of rupees! The other bracelet was 
declared by the jeweller to be of such superlative valoe 
that the jeweller could not fix a price 1 ” 

The Prire Committee appointed by General Harris 
found in the palace an enonnous and astonishing m w of 
wealth consisting of lakhs of specie, gold and silver plate, 
jewels, rich and valoabla stnfb, and various other articles 
of great price and rarity. The jewels were found kept 
in large dark rooms strongly secured and scaled. In tha 
game manner were stored the gold plate, both solid and 
in filigree, of which latter there was an endless variety 
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oi beaDtiful artioles. Tbe repositories of fire'dnnd con' 
tained swords most magnifioently adorned with gold and 
jewels. There were also a nnmber of ornamenbal heavy 
artioles f particularly several door-posts of ivory of ex¬ 
quisite workmanship. 

A large library in excellent preservation also existed, 
the vclames being kept in chests and esob book having a 
separate wrapper. Many of them were richly adorned 
field beautifully illuminated. The library, except one 
copy of the Koran, was tranafened to the newly formed 
College of Calcutta. The copy of Koran, written in 
beautiful charaotera with elegant ornamentatione is in the 
Library of the ‘Windsor Castle. The Commanderrin* 
Cbiof General Harris's share of the pri^e money amount¬ 
ed to i! 142,202 or neatly IQ lakhs of rupees I 

Soon after the installation on dth July 1799 a sub¬ 
sidiary treaty was signed between the Governor Generara 
representative, and Mabarani Lakshammanni and IDewan 
Pujniah on behalf of the Maharaja, the main clauses of 
the treaty being mutual friendship, payment of a subsidy 
of 700,000 star pagodas for the maintenance of a military 
force by the British in certain localities in the State; 
further contiributioiis by His Highness in time oi war 
between the British and others, tight of the Governor 
General to interfere in the administration, or take over 
part or parts of the State in cases of possible failure on 
(he part of His Highness to meet the dues of the British, 
and in case of such taking over by the British a guarantee 
to pay to the Maharaja 100,000 star pagodas as also one- 
£fth of the neb revenues of the State and to render faith- 




<ul accounts \f> S\8 

^^tftot iL^ obbar E^p^Ajis 

^6 consent ol .the British} wben Hi^/Higbi^s 
sbonld require Military u4 ^ 6D(orce bis :aut(borlty b^e 
British shall render help as they shall ^hat Hi# 

Bigbnees should pay the utmost atteution to suo^ ^vica 
^ the Company's 'dovernment may occaaionally find it 
neo^Bory to oSer. 

> ' I 

By a subsequent subsidiary treaty portions of tho 
Mysore territory assessed at 34447 star pagodas were 
ezobanged by the British for the taluqs of Holalkere^ 
Mayakouda and Harihar. > 


The administration of the State after the installaUoii 
*vpas in the hands of Pumlah as Dewan and Begett'. 
Colonel Close was Resident on behalf of the Governor 
General»and Colonel Arthur Wellesley was Commander 
of the British army in Mysore. In the Palace house' 
hold Maharani Laksbammanni whose pray^ had beect 
granted by God was guarding the welfare of the young 
Maharaja and educating him in* traditions of hiS 
ancestors. * i ' 


< ' "While Colonel Wellesley Was subdu^ the country 
imd qbellfngth^ disordM odnbequhnt ^'tbe 4nd *of *a! 
im add the disbandnidnt* of the'exc^'Army Of Tip^j 
SUitani ''^umiab* ni''c6o4ultat36b *^ith 'and* ^ihe 

guidance of Beerdeht'ClS^; wsl^ »ftlW in 'festering' dhd^ 


z^ifmihg'thk CiVil adbdiUk^'faoiL'''^' 

‘JB.U 
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^ ^.TheBnti^jMd p^gsi^ fqr, fU ^ 
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studded the 8Ute in, th» 
^f\S . pMiod$ bad been quelled by Hydei Ali,. ani 
idfatroyed by ^i’ppn Sulteji .oa .one pl^ or aixotber« 
furaiab confirmed the resuroption. o{ tbeir lands and 
proyid^. pensions for those w)30 had survived tbeir long^ 
and were o( good conduct. The Paleygar of 
Igitf In Manjarabad, prompted by tbe inaoceseibility of 
bis stronghold, sought to establish independent authority 
by organising revolt in bis neighbourhood. General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley put down tbe rising and the Paleygar 
was bapged as a warning to other intransigent persons. 
Another notable rebel of the time was Bhondia Wabag 
who was a brave of remarkable calibre.” 

He was a Mabrata oi Ohannagiri, and in 1780 was a 
horseman in Hyder^s army, During the invasion of Lord 
Cornwallis in the Third Mysore War be escaped with 
-eozpe followers and booty to Dbarwar and lived by 
'plundering, In 1704 he was induced to come baok with 
bis 200 followers to join TIppu’s army. But refusing to 
become a Moslem he was forcibly converted and flu|ig in 
prison. At the capture of Serii^apatam be was found, 
chained to tbe wall of a prison coll, and on release dis-. 
appe^ed into Mahrata country and with a band of.* 
guerillas began to harass the territory in the ,upitb*westr- 
Ha, assumed the title of ‘‘ King of the Twjd l^orlda 
.and oplIdoWd 6000 honem^* He was^ ^pursued b^ 
^er^ml Wellesley and killed in a cavalry cb^3. . . 

.,. Two traveller^ pf note viBited,My?ora,;?ibou$ thift 
period and. loft accounts pf 

xaja, Buchapari |md ^r^ V^}ep,fcia., ^usb^^n. fpu^ 
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the I’ecoastnioCioQ of bbe old PaUoe at Mysore, which 
h&d been desftoy^ by X^pu, so far pn^teesed as to havo' 
made it a comfortable residenoe for the young Maharaja. 
He found the Baja very much recovered in healUi, and 
though he was between 6 and 7 years of age, he spoke 
and behaved with great proprle^ and decorum. On 
account of etiquette the Raja endeavoured in public to- 
preserve a dignified gravity of countenance, but when bia 
countenance relaxed, Buchanan noticed that he wae very 
lively and intereeting," says a report. 

Lord V^lentia, stated to be a nephew of Lord 
Momington, visited Mysore in 1904. A.t his interview 
with the Maharaja, the musr^ on which the Baja was. 
seated was of ivory and had much carving. The young 
Raja was dressed in gold tissue with some pearls round bia 
neck. On entering Lord Valentia made his salam which 
Hie Higbueee rotumed. Chairs bod beau placed on tha 
Raja's left band for the dietinguiehed visitor and bia 
party, and oppcsite to him were other English gentlemen^ 
and on his right were Narasinga Rao and Batcba Bao. 

1 paid the ueual compliments", says Valentia 
'** through Major Symons and Narasinga Bao assurix^ 
the Baja of tbs eatisfacti^ 1 felt at seeing him on the 
throne of his ancestors, and the confidence the British 
nation had in hie friendship. The Baja replied he owed 
everything to the British and that his gratitude wae un» 
bounded. I turned the conversation to thb new town of 
Mysore and several indifferent subjeote to try if the 
Bsja’s replies wonld be ready* He never hesitated, spoko 
sensibly, and I was assnred by Major Symons that bo 
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■was not prompted. He is about 11 years old, of middle 
-size, neither tall nor abort for bis age, not handsome 
but of an intelligent countenance. He Beamed lively. 
But on such a publio ocoasion it would have been in* 
-decorous even to have smiled. He did so once but was 
immediately checked by a person who stood by him. I 
•enquired of his pursuits and was informed that he was 
fond of riding and sports of the field. These were con* 
sidered as becoming his dignity. But when I observed 
that he aeeined playful, 1 was instantly assured that he 
was not so. I therefore ceased my questions as 1 found 
that X should not have bis doing anything that was not 
.according to rule. I strongly recommended bis learning 
Bnglish, and pointed out the advantage it was to the Raja 
>of Tanjore in bis communications with the British 
-Government to be able to write and speak in their 
language. They assured me that it should certainly ba 
•done. 1 regretted that his youth prevented my having 
the honour of a visit from him at Seringapatam, and 
therefore requested that he would oblige me by accepting 
.-a sabre as a small memorial. Having procured one for 
the purpose which had a handle of agate ornamented 
with rubies after the Asiatio fashion, I delivered it into- 
bie own band and be immediately placed it beside him,, 
.assuring me that it should always lie by him for my 
sake, and that it was particularly a valuable present to- 
him as he was a Eshatriya by caste. Be in return put 
round my neck a handsome etiing of pearls from which 
was suapended a jewel of fiat diamonds and uncut rubies. 
He also presented me in trays which were as usual laid 
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ftfc my {eet, two bedukifu) ohownes, two punkbae, and two* 
walking sticks oi sandalwood with two bottles of di^ 
which he requested me to accept. Immediately a salht^ 
was fired from the wall of the fort^ and the string* of 
pearls were put round our ndokSi HiS mother sent he?* 
compliments with inquiries af^ rby health and expres*^ 
sions of satisfaction at my having honoured her eon 
with a visit. Immediately afterwords pan and attar 
Were distributed luld wo took our leave.” 

In 1800 Naua Fadnavis, the famous Mabrata states^ 
man in the court of Poona, died, and Pesjjwa Baji RsO' 
provoked enmity with Jeawant Eao Holkar of Indore. 
But with Bowkbt Bao Sindhia of Gwalior he was defeated 
by the Holkar, and fled to the British at Baesein for 
protection and signed a submissive treaty with them. A 
British army under General Wellesley assisted, by 
Mysore force under Bakshl Blshtopanth, was sent \fy 
restore him as Peshwa at Poona. Opposed by the tioopa 
of Sindhia and the Baja of Berar at Assaye, a crushing 
defeat was indicted on the enemy, and the Mahrata- 
Balers were subjugated. 

The part played by Mysore in helping the British, 
to this achievement may be given in General Wellesley 
words. W riting to Oolonel Close, Besldent of Mysore, h& 
observes, “ I cannot conolnde this letter without letting: 
you know bow amply Mysore has contributed to the supply* 
cmd equipment of the army to be assembled on its. 
fcontter, and how readily our little friend Puiniah ha»: 
dome into all my pl^ for the serrioei” 
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I-baye raised here*8000 bullocks before-tb^y 
liad gob one in Madias^ besides tbe .bullocks for the 
oavalry gram. Secondly, ab the end of (be gram ha/npesfer 
c«6 month before the new gram comes in, the oavslry 
Ot^m Agen6-'Creneral is supplied with 7000 loads; and 
file cavalry are brought upon the frontier, with 600 lo^a 
eSjCh regiment^ where they find 6000 loads to supply their 
consumption while they remain there. Thirdly a depot 
is formed of 7000 loads of rice at Harihar. Fourthly 
Mysore alone gives 32000 brinjary bullocks loaded, which- 
will mek the General at* the back of Chltaldnig hills at 
tbe end of this month. Fifthly 60000 sheep assembled, 
in^ different ffooks' between fiera and Chitaldmg. And 
sixthly, a body of Siledar amounting' to above 5000! ' 
And writing tb tbe Governor* General at the end of 
the war he'reported, “ I beg leave to take this opportunity 
to’ ‘draVr 1 our' Lordshipi's notice * b tbe Mysob ‘ * Cavalry 
ualder Bishhapab Pandit,* This corps which consist of 
2000 men have pdrfonned* all the light troop duties of 
'this division of the army, since 1 was detached from 
Toomhudra in the month of March last. -They Hava 
pecic^md tb^&e duties, with the utmost cheerfulness, and 
a xeal ^bipb I have never before ,witnessed in troops of 
this description., T^hey have frequently been engaged with- 
ensmyls light troops, have conducted themselves well and 
.have lost xcumy h^en and horses. 

I the credit of the Government of Mysore I men** 

ticm that^they are paid as regularly as the Bntisb* troops; 
Aod the consequence is that it is possible to keep them in 
order and from plundering the country. It is to th^ 
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example tliAt'1 attribute ootxduot of'tbe' Halhrata 
troops sdiring with this 'ditislon of the atlcoy and^bf 
wbioh I have no leaaoa to oomplM.” ' 

** Besides the troops employed with me the Devan 
had a respectable corps of troops on the Baja’s, frontier, 
from the time I marched from the Toomhodra till I re¬ 
turned, which he oommanded fn person as long ^ ^le 
war lasted; and a detaohment of those troops und^ 
Khan Jahan Khan distinguished themselves in the dcs- 
trootion of a band of freebooters, who had assembled iu 
Savanoor and threatened Mysore.” 

“ I now take the liberty of congratulating Your Ex- 
oellancy upon the* sucoesaol all your measures respecting 
the Government of Mysore, and upon the practical bmo* 
£ts which the British Government iiM secured from ita 
establishments. I cannot avoid, at the same timi^ 
expressing the anxious hope that the principles on which 
that Government was established, and has been oou' 
ducted and supported, will b^ strengthened and rendered 
permanent.” 

.Ki^lishmen are fond of olaimmg; with reference to 
'Wellii^ton’s victory in the battle of Waterloo, that that 
Epochal battle was first fought in the playing fielda 
of Eton. It'would be truer to say that the battle of 
Waterloo was fought in the mountain parses of the 
malnads of Mysore. It was his experience of wariare in 
mountalh kaoks in Mysore that led to his selection to 
iead' &e British array' in Spain ' against Napoleon% 
Marshals. i And. briUhrat as * he witt as; & military cons- 
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BOBder, of bis deep&tches from Mysore indoor 

oaa to render teibute to bis fine judgment as a statesman. 
Om is aurpnsod that such iar-seeu^ political judgment 
could be blended with such superior military talent. 

Here*is one shrewd passes regarding the finances 
of ’Mysore. *'The great want in this country is of 
money. There is plenty of everything to bring it into 
this country; hot as it'ifi ent»ely*'ont(Ofi from the sea, 
and has no navigable streams, there is no commerce, and 
accordingly in many parts of the country, the revenue is 
paid in kind and the common purchases are made by the 
barter. As the Company will take nothing but ‘money 
in payment of the subsidy, I am always afraid that tha 
Govemment will, at some time or other, be reduced to 
borrow upon the crops from the Madras sharks, and the 
first tiipe they do that they take a stride towards their 
downfall which will soon be followed by others. Closa 
had a thoroi^h knowledge of this evil, and by bis care 
and management, I think that he would have prevented 
its bad efiects.’' 

And with regard to the political connections of 
MyB(^ he wrote, In respect to Mysore, 1 recommend, 
that a gentleman from the Bengal Civil Service should 
be Malcolm’s successor there. The Govemment of that 
country should be placed under the iminediate proteotiod 
and superintendence of the Governor-General in Council 
The Governor of Bort St. George ought to have no more 
to do with the Baja, than they have with the Soubah of 
the I>eccan, or the Peshwa. The consequence of the 
C^Ontinuance ol the existing system will be that the 
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Sovemmsnt will tie- destroyed' by cormiptioa;?* of 
if tJiey, should nofe be cca^upt;' by caliamay. r h know no 
pS^n^^bher oivil or niiU'ta;i^, at Fort St. Goorge; who 
would:set;.his face*agahlsfr^th^ first eyil^tor who hasr 
etir^gth of character or ta4$nts, to. defend, the Govern¬ 
ment against the second^ In. my opinion the only 
remedy is to take the Haja under the wing of tba 
Governor*General; and this can be done eSectoally by 
appointing as Bee I dent, only a gentleman, of, the Bengal 
Civil Servico and by directing him tO;. correspond only 
with the Governor-General/’ 

The area of the territory of Mysore- which came 
imder the Maharaja was a little over 29000 square miles 
and the population about 22 lakhs. In the reorganisa- 
tion efieoted by Pewan Purniab-, the State was made into 
three Divisions, consisting of some 120 taluks or sub* 
divisions: the talugs beii^ under an Amildar and tha 
Divisions being irnder three Subadars. Above them was 
the Dewau. The Civil Government had three depart- 
mente, Finance, Revenue and Miscellaneous; and the 
military were divided into Cavalry and Infantry. A 
department called Kandachar, dealt with the police, post 
o9ee and army. The Dewan was considered personaUy 
the head of every department.. Faoh Taluk bad a, dbki 
Golla or. treasurer, Sheristhedar or Accountant, and AmiK 
dar with the. seal was the o^oer. responsible. 

The revenue of' the Govemmeht wte froth the 
assessment of land, sayer, toddy, and tebscco*. Amildars 
were authorised to advance loans to lyote for pdipoeeii 
of cultivation or imprcvameot e! lahds. Sayer consisted 



of duties imposed sm rarticles, of trade comiog 
osR^b The dutks were ooDecbed either through 

•ocmtr&otJora or direcUy.by Govemment agency. . 

The miht and the State Treasury as also the Dewan’s 
office were first continued m' Seringapatam and later 
'Shifted to Mysore. Justdoe according to ancient usages 
-of Hindu law was meted out by the Amildars and Suba* 
dare. Crimbal offences were tried with the aid of a 
P&Qohayat or ^'ury, and the proceedings forwarded to- 
the Dewan, who in extreme, cases awarded punishment 
in consultation with the- Resident. Fines were dis^ 
-couraged and corporal punishment prohibited. In all 
•cases the parties had a right of appeal to the Bewan. la 
1805 a separate department for the administration' of 
justice was organised with the name of Adalat Court, 
with two Judges, two Sheristadars, six persons of res¬ 
pectability forming a standing Panohayat, with a Pandit- 
and Raji to advice on Hindu and Mobammadan laws. 

Ihe State Revenue for 1800 was budgeted at about 
Bs. 65 lakhs. The espenditore included about Be. 20 
Jaklis for coit of collection and management, Es. 7 lakhs 
•of star pagodas or 24i lakhs of rupees for subsidy, 16\ 
lakhs for military charges, about 5 lakhs for other 
charges, with a surplus, balance of about lakhs* 
Pumiah’s pay was Rs. 1500 per month and a oonunissioQ 
■of 1 per cent on the net revenue. 

* Pumiah recognised the restoration of tanks and 
-canals for the irrigation of lands as the first necessity 
in order to secure a stable revenue. By 1804 ©very 
•embankment tmd channel then in use was put in perfect 
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fe^r 'and many tanka were K new anekat waa 

■ebnatruoted across the river Laksbmanabeertha near 
Kriebnarajanagar, and the river Hema^tbi was connect¬ 
ed with it hy a 26 miles ohanneL A canal of 46^ miles- 
from there to Mysore for supplying water to the inhahi* 
tants of the growing city was attempted, but did not 
meterlaliae. 

These improvements alarmed the iiawk*eyed people 
of Tanjore whose ool lector complained to the Madiaa> 
Government that the Gauvery waters were being drained 
by Mysore, leaving the river dry in its lower reaches- 
That Government which had authority over Mysore,, 
ordered Colonel Wilks to investigate. He proved that 
the fears of Tanjore were bseeless. 

Indeed Madras derived some indirect benefit by the 
improved irrigation in Mysore. In 1S04 famine pre- 
vailed in the country between the Krishna and Xunga- 
bliadia rivers, and some of the inhabitants migrated to* 
Mysore. Mysore was not only able to provide them food,, 
but also to supply large quantities of grain for the aSected 
areas. Acknowledging this Lord William Bentinok, 
then Governor of Madras, wrote that while lamenting 
the fatal efieots which bad been experienced in other parts- 
of India from a deficiency of grain, it was a souice of 
gratification to him to observe that the State of Mysore 
had been preserved from that calamity and that it “ con* 
tinued to enjoy the blessings of abundance, thereby being, 
able to administer to the wants of the neighbonxing. 
people, and to aSord shelter to inhabitants aufferir^ under* 
the affliction of famine.” 
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In 1804 on & site selected by General Wellesley a 
'bridge for tbe passagd of men and good^ ^as constnicted 
<fn the north* branch of the Cauveiy at Seringapatam, 
named after the Marquess o! Wellesley. 

Acting on the recommendation of General Wellesley 
4kfter the Mahrata war, the Oovemor Gezreral in October 
1604 traneierred control over Mysore from the Madras 
•Government to himself. Bnt General Wellesley left 
Mysore in 1805 and the Marquess of Wellesley left India 
:in 1806. Thereupon the Court of Directors retransferred 
Mysore to the control to the Madras Government I 

In March 1805 General Wellesley left Mysore after 
’Six years of meinoiable association. He was not only a. 
^reab-Engl^hman, but a hne Englishman. On the eve of 
his departure, on 2nd March 1805 he wrote a farewell 
letter to Dewan Purniah containing remarkable senti- 
meuts: 

'* Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm will have informed 
you that aSairs havii^ begun to have a more settled 
.appearance in the Deccan, I have obtained permission to 
go to England, and I shall commence my voyage in a few 
days. I part with you with the greatest regret; and I 
;Shall ever continne to feel the most lively interest for the 
iioncur and prosperity of^ithe Government of the Baja of 
Mysore over which you preside.’* 

For six years 1 have been concemed in the affair^ 
•of the Mysore Government, and I have contemplated 
-with the greatest satisfaction its increasing prosperity 
under your administration." . 
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“ Experiddce 1ms proved the wisdom of the arrraoge^ 
ment which was first made of the Government of hfydore^ 
and X am convinced that under no other maixag6ment> 
would it have been possible for the Britieh Government' 
to derive snob advantages from the country which you 
have governed, as 1 havo enjoyed in tbo various diffi¬ 
culties with which we have contended since your' 
authority was established ’* 

“ Every principle of gratitude, therefore, for many 
acts of personal kindness to myself, and a strong sense 
of the public benefits which havo been derived from your 
administratiou, render me anxious for its continuance 
and for its inoreasing prosperity, and in every situation 
in which I may be placed you^inay depend upon it • that- 
I shall not fail to bear testimony of my sense of your* 
merits upon every occasion that may offer, and that I 
shall suffer no opportunity to pass by, which 1 may think 
favourable for rendering you service." 

Upon the occasion of my taking leave of yon, I 
must take the liberty to recommend to you to persevere 
in the laudable path which you have hitherto followed. 
Let the prosperity of the country be your great object;, 
protect the ryots and traders and allow no man, whether 
vested with authority or otherwise, to oppress them with 
impunity; do justice to every man; and attend to the< 
wholesome advice which will be given to you by tbe 
British Besident; and you may depened upon it, that* 
your Government will be as prosperous inA as permanent 
as I wish it to be." 
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In 1806 Maharaui Lakshammaimi arranged for tbe 
marriage oi the young Maharaja^ but bad to defer it on 
account of the prevalence of aroall^pos. Major Wilka 
bearing oi it informed Pumiab of vaccination as a pre- '' 
ventive whioh bad been no'ffly discovered in ICngland. 
tlbe Mabarani consented to its being tried on the bride 
by the Besidenoy Surgeon. It wae suooessiul, and the 
Government of Madras, hearing of it, issued a noti^oa- 
fcion commending tbe example of the Mysore Royal 
Family to its subjects. 

In 1806 Dewan Purniab preferred a memorial that 
tbe Dewansbip be made hereditary in his family. The 
Governor while discountenancing the request agreed 
that .hie meritorious services deserved a commensurate 
reyvard. His income as Dewan was 6000 Kantheeroy 
pagodas in salary and. 19000 .pagodas in commission, 
making a total of 26,000. pagodas or Bs. 76|000 per 
annum. At a public Durbar held in 1807 Yalandnr 
Taluk with an assessment approximating to tbe above 
amount was conferred on him as a perpetual jahagir. 

In 1809, in consequence oi tbe abolition of an 
albwance called tont^e to the officers m tbe Madras 
army, tbs garrison at Seringapatam rebelled. After • 
driving tbe Mysore troops out of the fort, they seised tbe 
tnasury, blew up the bridges, loaded the guns, formed a 
committee of safety, and sent out a detachment wbic^ 
captured a sum oi pagodas on its way to. the paymaster. 
The mutineers also summoned to their assistance two 
battalions from Obitaldrug and Bednore*. The Resident 
hereupon applied to Dewan Pumiab for assistance to bold 
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tb,e mutioedts in check till help cfiime from Bangebro. 
,7116 Dewao sent 3000 Cavalry tx> invest Seringapatapa 
and bold up supplies. I^f eanwbile the Chitaldrog batta* 
lion came, and it was held up at Nagamaugala, Before 
long the Ban^Iore dotsachment arrived and brought the 
mutineers to submission. Soringapatain thereafter was 
4ib&ndoned as a uiilitary centre, aud given back to the 
State, ., 

Maharani Laksbainiuanni, patient, bng'Snffering^ 
wise, intrepid, but for whom the Yadava Dynasty would 
Imve torminated 160 years ago, gave up her mortal life 
in February 1610. 

From 1766 to 1810, for 44 years, she Nvas the nunisi' 
tering angel of the Dynasty, and ranks as tbe greatest 
woman of Mysore, and among the most remarkable 
women of the world in modem times. Born in 1742 as 
daughter of Kathi Gopalraj Urs, of the Mysore Boyal 
Clan, in 1769 she was married to Maharaja Erishnaraji 
Wodayar 11. That was just the time wllen Byder Ali 
Eban was growing into strength and reducing royal 
authority. Within seven years adter mariiage Immadi 
Erishz^rala Wodayar died; and she was left the sole oake^ 
taker of tbe BoyaLiami^y^rand sole guardian oi tha- royal 
title and ^'oyal hlteteats. ' Duoltily she found two staunrA 
and' f^^ul oounseilcffB, Pradhad Thumaaid 'Bao tseA 
l^arsyana.Bao," descendao&s ':Oif la, ^dyBast^'^ol^'Voyal 
counoillovs, andi with.vthdir.eid 'establishediirtie^bld 
hxig - distahoe' odoiieotioil^ •;b9naile las 
afiStee]oTOp6,'.%ith'(tb9 Bnti^ 

it Madi»a,(andundatultsdhyifmqa(altfyiTii^vby^Ap|^6it}6i 
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persuasioD, goodbg and iDSpimtlon kiadled their Talonr 
and fanned their hatred of Tippu Sultan, untAl sh& 
^ brought about hie downfall and achieved the restoration^ 
of her dynasty! 

Her treaty with the British Government at Madras, 
at a time when Nawah Hyder Ali bad reduced royalty in 
Mysore to a bare entity, contains terms as spirited as any 
that Queen Victoria in her grandeur, or Emprees Maria 
Theresa in her palmy daya could have dictated to her 
allies. They make refreshing reading : 

“ We will pay to the Company 3 lakhs of Kandi- 
rayen, pagodas as soonae theiv troops shall have driven 
the enemy out of the Coimbatore, etc., countries on this, 
aide of the mountains. As soon as the English troops 
shall have ascended the Balagbat and possessed them* 
^ selves of the forts of Ardmelli or Visoyburam we will 
pay the further sum of one lakh of pagodas. tFp^ the* 
surrender of the fort of Mysore and the GoTsmment of 
the country being given to our Bana or whoever she may 
adopt, we will pay another lakh of pagodas. Upon the fall 
of Seringapatam we will pay 5 lakhs of pagodas, that is 
to say, in all, the sum of ten lakhs of pagodas, or 30 lakhs 
of rupees: that the Company shall not interfere in the 
management of the country nor for the managementa for 
the peehoush and ohout; that the killadars, amildars 
and other ofBcers who rosy be appointed by the Bana fdr 
the management of the country shall be employed and 
k fione others in the colleotions, and that they shall be 
supiported by the Company’s troops in the execution of 
^eir office, and further that the Company shall not In- 
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terfete bi the busiaess of tibe Paley^rs. That the Com- 
pauy will order to be deliverod over to tie whatever 
jewels, treasuree, elephants, hones, military stores, and 
effects of every kind belonging to Hyder Naig and his 
officers that may be taken." 

“ That Hyder Naig and all prisoners of rank who 
may be taken shall be delivered over to tho Hana’s 
Officers. Thot Seringapatam being a place of religious 
worship no troops shall be stationed within the walls of 
that place except in time of actual war. That the 
Oovornor and Council of Madras must procure a Bunnud 
from the Company in England to confirm to our Bans 
and her saooessors the full possession and Government of 
all the countries that may be taken as before mentioned 
from Hyder Naig for ever and ever, upon the conditions 
herein definitely expressed." 

While pursuing the foreign policy of the eclipsed 
Monarchy with such intrepid determination, she kept up 
the homely glamour and prestige of royalty with the 
same dasale as ever before. A European prieoner of war 
at Beringapatam desorihee as follows the Dussara Durbar 
of 1883, when one usurper had given way to a greater and 
worse uauipar, and Boyol sovereignty had shrunk into « 
nutKsbsU: 

" The Gentoo feoet commenced this evening (23rd 
September 1783)»which was continued according to 
custom for 9 days. The King of Mysore made hia 
appearance in a verandah in front of his .Palace aboi^ 7 
o’clock* It is ealy on the occasion of this anniveraary 
that he is visible to bis nominal subjects*" 
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Tbis young prince in wboae name the family of 
'Hydar Ali assuming only the title of Begsnt carry on 
tbe adnunistration oi Oorernment, is allowed for bico' 
self and bis family an annual pension. He is treated 
with all those ks of bomace that are paid to crowned 
beads. In bis name proclamation is made of war or 
peace, and tbe tropbles of victory are laid at bis feet. 
Like Kings too be has bis guards. But those are 
.appointed and commanded by tbe usurper of his throne 
whose authority and safety depend on tbe Prince’s con- 
. finement. Yet such is the reverence that is paid by tbe 
people of Mysore to the blood of their ancient kings 
and 80 formidable are they rendered in their present state 
to tbe most vigorous character as well as powerful prinoe' 
in tbe peninsula of Hindustan, that it is thought by the 
present Government of Mysoia not to out off the beredi* 
tary prin^ of Mysore according to tbe usual policy of 
despots but to adorn him with the pageantry of a crown." 

The spacious palace in which the young King of 
Mysore resides stands in a large square in the very centre 
-of Seringapatam in an angle of wbioh oui prison was also* 
situated. Hence we bad an opportunity of snjoying tbe 
sight of this snnual festival in which we were indulged 
during the whole time that it lasted. Tbe curtains with, 
which tbe gallery was hung being drawn up disooveredi 
the Kii^ seated on throiM with numerous attendants on 
•oaoh side, some of whom fanned him while others 
scattered perfume on bis long black-hair. The verandah 
was deoorated with the finest hangings. The Baja was. 
..adorned with resplendent precious stones among which & 
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difiit QOt id of imoidiisd and valuo sbono with disting*' 
nisbed lustre. On an extended stage in the open square 
along the front of the paloroe, musicians, balladiers, and a 
species of gladiators entertained the Kii^ with his train 
in the gallery and the multitude that dlled the square, 
with music, dancing, tumbling, wrestling, mock engage' 
rc^nts and other pantonumical diversions. The ladies of 
His Majesty’s harem as well as the European prisoners 
were on this occasion indulged with greater freedom than 
usual, being allowed to enjoy the spcotaole tlirough lattice 
windows, as well as other sabjeote of Mysore. The King 
eat motionless in great state for several hours, rose up and 
when he was about to retire, advancing to the edge 
of the gallery showed himself to tho people who honoured 
him with roarks of the most profound and even supersti* 
tiouB veneration. The curtains then dropped and His. 
Majesty retired to tho iimer parts of the Palace." 

Thus during the doutdes that it took for her hopes 
to be realised she kept on the lamp of Koyalty adame, 
and by God’s grace bad in her latter years the happiness 
of beholding that Boyaity shine forth in an undimmed 
eky and with an untainted atmosphere. That she and the 
Boyal family were net destroyed by Hyder or Tippu like 
the queen of Bednore and her family is due entirely tO' 
bee taot, wisdom, and luck. That the Tiger^throne which 
sought to vanquish and destroy the Lion-throne was 
itself swept away was due to her ascetic devotion and. 
pioue endeavour, which won God’s favour and received, 
God’s blessinge. Thus she was instrumental in enBuiing- 
the continuity of the Yadava Dynasty on the throne ol 
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Myaora) &nd in proTiding for the State an era of con: 
tinued prosperity lasting 148 years. Thus Carving foe 
Jaersdlf a name of lasting glory she passed into eternity 
in February 1810. 

' '-Mummadi Ktishnaraja Wod’ayar was 10 ye^rs of age. 
iPiimiah was Bewan, and Hon’ble A. H. Cole was British 
FUsident in the Mysore Conrt. Tbo passing of Maha- 
rani Laksbamimnni took away from the Palace a parson 
'wbo con Id command some kind of obedience from Dewau 
^rniah, and his conduct towards the Maharaja became 
more and more ^gressive, insolent, and unbearable as 
the days passed. As all the cbronvclers of Mysore so 
far have sought to slur over this period and shield 
Purniah from criticism, while leaving bare the Maba- 
pj^^s own name to the odium of posterity, and as cur 
object is to give a true portrait of the personnel of the 
^adava Dynasty in all its light and shade, we have to 
present to our readers tba following spot-light picture 
•of the period taken from the. official records. They are 
{ror^ an active participant of affairs of the perio^ 
.^e^ident Cole, who was bound to give a true picture o£ 
^ happ^ings to the British Governments at Madras 
■ ^ Bengal. , , : - . 

i> I,About; tbe close of the .year IfilO the* Maharaja 
suggested to the Besident that it was his wl^b bo becdiae 
intiroate with the a^irs of bis Government, that as yet 
h6had beeh: treated ^ h boy, but he hoped' A fuWr^ to 
bt^ln^ iini ^'trusted to bhd Be^id^): f&fl 
•{fee Dewan 'fe- 

'^iisn the'B'esidenV ind tbe'ljeWah, ihe'^tt^’off^t'ed^id 
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deliver over the eeftJs oi ^ovetsmenC to the Maharaja 
and to submit to him every public paper ior signature. 
Subsequently tbe Bosident was able to report to the 
Government of bfadras, I am happy to inform you that 
mattera are oarried on between the Baja and Dewan in the 
most friendly and propor manner, and that each party 
appear to be entirely eatisded with their relative eitua* 
tione and duties.’' 

But this did not laet very long. Before six months- 
tbo Besidont bad to report in May 1911, " M'y eyes have 
bean gradually opened to the persuasion tb&t old age^ 
impaired iaoulties, and evil counsel have combined to- 
disappoint my hopes, and have tended to degrade the 
character of a Minis tor whose former conduct had 
deservedly ranked him among the first statesmen wbo- 
bave ever existed in this country. Again to my utmost 
surprise be at one conference used all his abilities to* 
convince me that he should incur the displeasuro of tb^ 
British Government for having admitted the Baja into a 
share of the Government as be said to my consternation, 
and astonishment that he held the Dewanes —" by coft* 
iraci,** and that his son or nephew or whoever he should 
choose to name as bis successor would have a lawful 
claim to the situation of the Bewanee on bis death or 
resignation I" 

- *' The Bon'ble the Governor in Council may believe' 
how much 1 must have been startled at, such a ^poster-* 
cue assertion and the encouragement of such foolish, 
^q^ectations in tbe,breast of a.man like Furniah, and X 
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nMd not stete that 1 U86d my utmost to cba*- 

viofis him that be wee grossly mistaken.’* '' 

“ Butcha £ao, the principal friend and adviser of 
Pumiak, and who has partioipated in his fortunes through 
life (be is between 60 and 70, about the Bewan’s own 
ag^), his been bed-ridden by infirmity for nearly a year^ 
and bis intellects have been frequently derailed during 
&is period. The advice and assistance of this man 
^hom we hare generally looked upon as the second 
Dewan, have.consequently beeu denied to Purniab,'aod 
as the latter has not bad strength and activity ,for some 
years to transact matters vHth.the aid of Butcha Pao 
only (as be used to do formerly), he has had reooui;8e to 
the members of bis own family, and has permitted 
Coopanna his brother-in-law, Hirniapp^ his nephew 
(young men under the age of twenty* 4^e y^) to be bis 
principal agents, he himself generally superintending 
6beir conduct. As the old man’s, faculties bavo h^cpme 
impaired the infiuence of these young ,men hsB. gained 
ascendency, and their personal interesta ^ye led .them 
to encourage in Purniah a tenacity of power, that they 
might b^fit under the sbadp of his authorltyy’ 

To these young men of whose dispositions 1 have 
great doubts, I principally attribute the Dewah'e defec¬ 
tive conduct, and tbero is another person of the name of 
Tippieh, an old follower'and an old rogue whiise couheeia 
I know to have had great weightl dei^ct- 

edih tbalpractioes whilst Killadar of Mysore and Chief 
Engineer or Superintendent of Public Works, and" Major 
Wilks insisted upon his being expelled from the Capital, 
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but be bad indueoce euoogb to return to office, and the 
Bewan has employed him in superintending the great 
nullah.” 

“ At a late hour last night,” Beaident Cole proceeds, 
one of the principal Hurcars came to me with a 
message from Hie Highness and informed me tb&t yester¬ 
day being the day for paying the wages of the difierent 
servants of Govern ment^ the Raja bad sent to tho Bowan^s 
youngest eon his monthly allowanoe, but that the amount 
bad been retnrnod by the Bewan himself with a reply 
that as neither be nor any of bis family were servant9 
of the Raja, his son could not aooept the money; this 
answer woe given tfo the Baja in open Durbar, before all 
the principal officers of Government, and os it was full 
of disrespect as well in its nature os in the mode and 
time of conveying it. His Highness forwarded the matter 
immediately to me, with a message that ae he considered 
me to be the guardian of his honour, and the supporter 
of his Throne, he could therefore not notioe the a&ir 
but as I should advise. 

1 was greatly annoyed by this information, and I 
waited, upon His Highness this morning to ezprees xay 
feelings on the occasion. At this interview, he said he 
was infinitely distressed by the disreapeotful conduct 
the Bewan but oe he woe an old man he would make 
every allowance for him.. His Highness however hoped 
that I would impress upon Pumia^'s mind the impn^ 
prieby he hod been.'guilty of; and the necessity of noCk 
persisting in such a d^graceful mode oi'oonduct.” 




" 1 coo^ideied this oi the Dewan to be so dero^ 
gatory to bis obaraoter^ and so very improper m every way^ 
that I decided at once upon speaking to Pumisb upon 
the subject in the presenGo oi His Highness. X accord* 
ingly requested the Kaja to send for bis Minister that I 
night mildly remonstrate with him. On bis approach* 
ixig the Mnsnud I requested him to listen to me with 
patience, (this was induced by my having beard him 
axolaim loudly at the inner door oi the Palace, ** I am 
nobody’s servant. I am my own master,'') he said he 
wdnld do anythii^ which I desired him; 1 then told 
him, that bis son had been guilty of a very great mis¬ 
conduct, and that I wae certain he (Pumiah) would not 
support him. The Bewan asked me the nature of it, in 
a very loud voice. I immediately stated the oitcum- 
stance, requesting him at the same time to moderate his 
anger, as he was in the presence of the Xtaja." 

The old man replied that bis son bad done no 
wrong, he himself having returned the wages sent for the 
boy. 1 asked him how he could attempt to eaouse sooh 
conduct, and said I should seod his son to fall at the 
Baja's feet and densand pardon. He replied that bis 
SODS and himself acknowle^ed no master, for it was his 
determination and that of all his family, not to. serve 
the Xtaja any bnger.” 

This was uttered with snoh clamonr and violcnoe 
of gestures that fearful oi losing my temper or subjecting 
tiro Baja to an unbecoming scene oi tnrbulenoe and 
madness, I told the Baja that the Dewan'S want of self* 
4X>mmaad, and deficiency of respect to bis liege Prince, 


shocked me so moch that I could eodiire it no longer. I 
therefore begged that he would permit the Dew&n or roe 
to retire, for so long as I was in* His Higbne^'a eervioo» 
so Jong would I protect him from insult-”' 

Puraiahinfriiediatcly made bis salam to me only^ 
<for he would not salute the Throne), and in evident 
frtitation retired," 

The Raja paid him the greatest respect, and even 
Upon his departure, although the Be wan did not salute 
him. His Highnoas arose from bis Throne and mads 
«alam." 

“ After tl^e departure oi the Bewan, I expressed hyt 
astonishment to His Highness tha^.suoh a scene ihnUd 
have passed, and asked of him, if he knew the cause oi 
it; be assured me that he ^tvas unable to solve the 
matter, but that it did not in the least surprise, him, for 
that he had forborne to complain against Pumiah, be bad 
received repeated insults from Mm* and never met wib^ 
that respect which was d^e to hia >sittiailohi . He con¬ 
tinued, ** I have been fearful Cf complaining to you of 
tb» Dewan upon' this eubj!^/although it is one of serious^ 
tesation to''tbs', l^t you zhight suppose that I was 
impatient of con*tMl> amd anxious to e'hiauoipate mye^ 
fmm thd tackles of'Sin cM man, whom I shChld wi^' 
io consider as my father, and whom I would ever''t^ea£' 
4 B^sucb, wQvJ^ he.but act towards me with ddmmon 
re^j)^t,(S^d not always.bold me out as a*boy and a fooU 

you have now,been an eye'^itneeapi the fact, and hav«i 
pe^j^iy^in. ^^7 comaideratlon towards 

Punuiah, which he pn. ,)he contrary foi:got himself, ua. 
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yoxit yxes&acey and even’ xQ«dd that obeisance to yoa 
■which he deiued to ihy Thtono." 

, “ T assured the Baja that I was sepsible of his very 
forbearing <^duct towards the Dewan, and tb|^t 
•oircuxDStance in a public shape bad ever caused me so 
m&ob annoyan^ as the indelioate and disrespectful con- 
-duct of his Minister.’^ 

, I ' 

^ We are tompted to remark with regard to the foze^ 
going that if Purniivb bad behaved with the same insano 
.arroganoe towards bis previous masters Hyder All hnd 
TippuiSultan, his life would not.have been wor^ five 
psinutes’ purchase. He would have been blasted at the 
mouth oi a gun, or trampled by the feet of an elephant. It 
shows how even the most intelligent;and discipltod mea 
will go Qompietely oft the rails when their ambition is 
thwarted or sell-interest is threatened. Ponriak’s lattec 
day ambition'was bo leave a dynasty and'perpetuate the 
Dewanship in his.^^mily. There was alho the'anxiety 
thab.'ha bad to account for a sum ot about Bfl.48< Ihkbs, 
being th^ budget balance of bis twelve years’ !Dewanship.>- 

'•'I 

There is a further incident which Cole bringa to light. 
He writes, “ It'Is here requisite fi>r me to rhention that 
great dWrfaon was Deceseary’for'bhe secnrifc'^ df tt,e pubtto 
mOhbV in the Dewan’s' hduse, as two of hfs family ftbeo-* 
lutely did take out of the public TpshekbaabI,‘Whilst 
Hi|hhe83 the Eaja was at Nanjangud, jewels,'etc.,' 

amount ol'dne lakh and fourteen th6(lsiDd pagodas, 
.(dbabqut Bs. lakhs), which they'have aclto^lMgecf 
And offered to restore; and ti&t, itter the-sc^e ol 
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Tiolence whioh I bad the hpccur to d6U<il, an attempt 
was made, and partly succeeded, in th$ nigbt to remove* 
some of the Sircar property from the bouse of Pomiab 
whioh has always been situated in the heart of the Public 
Treasury forming the principal part of it/’ 

And when a party of Government and Palace dnanoe 
ofBoers went to Parniah’e liousu to olasaify tho acQOunta 
and arrive at a settlement be booatno grossly abusive and 
flung the foaleat epithots against the Maharaja. When 
the final aooounting showed a balance of about 43 lakhs- 
as due from Dewan Pumiali, the Maharaja said that not-* 
withstanding every indignity whioii he bad suflered from 
him be would forego 29 lakhs of rupees and receive 24 
lakhs in full settlement. He agrood to continue to him^ 
his monthly salary of Bs. 1500 even after retirement This- 
liberality end dignifled fofgtveneas on the part of the* 
Maharaja excited the utmost admiration in the Beeident 
and the British authorities. Pinally after a full con¬ 
sideration of all these happenings the Governor of Madras,, 
on 23rd Beoember 1811, signified his assent to the retire¬ 
ment of Pnmiah. And three months after retirement 
Purnlah died on 27th March 1812. 

Early in life he became an accountant under Sk. 
wholesale merchant in Seringapatam named Annadsna. 
Betty who was supplier to Government during Hyder 
Ab’s Satvadbikariship. On one occasion there waa> 
difference of opinion between the Toshekbana and the. 
supplier about the dues, and Pumiah^s flg;uTe given from, 
memory was found to be correct to the pie. This im¬ 
pressed Byder All and he was taken into the Toehekhana 
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^ assiatftnt aooounbant. On another OGOasion Byder 
•observing a log of timber floating down the Oaovery 
^ked the attendant conrtiors bow it 'Aas that a log of 
such weight floated while even a small stone would sink^ 
While tbe others oould give no answer, Purniab wittily 
remarked that it was because tho timber while growing' 
had been nurtured with water, and that noble minds 
•abhorred injuring even .theic ungrateful wards! 8u(^ 
jesdiuees and reeouroefulness won him Hyder All's 
favour and reliance. Anotlier remarkable instance of 
Purniah's courage and efficiency is leportedi During the* 
•campaign of Lord Cornwallis in the Third Mysore war,, 
the Britieh army made a night attack on the island of 
Seringapataru. Purniah h^ been woimded by a musket* 
ball, but managed, without the notice of the English 
troops, to take back from the north bank of the river a 
number of camels laden with coine meant for tbe pay of 
tbe troopa. Withlbe flrst alarm the bags of ooine were 
•ordered to be loaded, and Purniah with tbe camels 
•crossed over into the island without losing a single 
rupee t > 

While thus bis faithfulness and taleuts have to be- 
•commended, tbe fact that aftet tbe'fall of Tippu he vnged 
the restoration of Tippa's son on the throne in preference, 
to tbe heir of tbe Hindu royal family does not redound 
-to his credit. His patrons Hyder and Tippu hanng 
•died, there was no conflict of loyalty, and ae a'Hindu 
statesman he should have easily recognised the claim 
>of the Hindu Dynasty which bad never been dethroned 
•or destroyed. That he did not do so should only be es- 
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by thd fact (Aids ao& b^mg a I^ysorean; snd th& v 
of &6lf-mteresb, arising from tho feat that bis oWn. 
power wouJd end if the Mabaraja were restored. That 
bae left a taint on bis other wise admirable reputation. * 

X^uring Pumiab'8'12 years of Bewanship tbe revenue 
of the State from lands rose from Be. 60 lakhs in the first- 
year to 65 lakhs in the second, approiiniatiug to 7Ii 
lakba in 1807 and 1608, and then fell to Es. 64 lakhs In 
1809 and to 60i lakhs the next year. The average total 
income of. the State from all sources during his Dewan- 
ship amounted to about Es. 86i lakhs. Purniah bus>' 
banded this revenue oarefully and expended it on neoes* 
aar^ military and oivil roquirements as well ae on 
publie woibs, and in payment of the subsidy.' At the 
tinie of his retirement be had to account for a balance of 
about Bs. 48 lakhs. After getting about half of this 
amount waived he credited to the Maharaja’s State 
aocount about Be. 24 lakbs* The subsequent report that 
he had left, a savings of Es. 2 ororee and that the' Maha« 
raj^ .waAt^diitr in wanton extravagance was a^bas^eea 
cai^d, aa there was no possible means of Pumiah. aoou* 
l^j^ears snoli a large,,surplus; ^ter 
itoim,40f expenditure ou^, of the 

. ^4; ^Upptioa of. the adininistraboal'i by :tbe 

^^G^ige B^low, Governor of .wiiote 

to 1^' is tho Jollowicc terms: ^'.The 

BriJsiah Ei^idaot at Court of yente Highness having 

reported for .my information, that your Highness haa 
assumed the managomant of the affairs trf your. Govern- . 



Mummadi Krishoaraja Woda^ar 
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ffidnt, I h&Td to express to Tour Higbnesa my congratu* 
latioua on this liappy occasion. I bare learnt ivith'parti' * 
cular grati£catico of the prudence and ability which Tour 
Highness has so eminently displayed in the exercise 
of the functions of your exalted station. Such proofa 
of sound judgment and understanding reflect the highest 
honour on Your Highness and afford a happy presage 
of the continuance of those great and manifold ad Tan- 
tpges which have resulted from the connection which haa 
subsisted between the British and Mysore GoTernroenta 
since your accession to the inusnud of your ancestors.” 

Be wan Pumiah enjoyed the status of both Dcwan 
and Begent of the Maharaja who was a minor. On his 
retiretuent bis successor Bakshi Balaji liao was vested 
with the duties of Be wan proper, subject to the deoisiona 
of the Maharaja in major matters. That the administra' 
tion proceeded smoothly and satisfactorily is shown by a 
report of Besident Cole to the Madras Government some 
^ontbs later, that the conduct of the Baja was everyf 
thing that could be expected from a sensible and grateful 
• znindf that bis attention to business was almost indefati¬ 
gable, and that bis attachment and devotion to the British 
GuTemment were not to be improved or surpassed. 

The Maharaja’s official daily routine commenced with 
a perusal of letters submitted by the Anche or Postal 
Baksbi. On these whatever possible immediate orders 
were recorded. Where the letters dealt with matters of 
importance orders were passed after consultation with 
the Be wan or Bepartmental Heads. The Ancbe Baksbi 
also a staff of postal clerka spread over the State 


-whose A-aty it was not only to transmit letters but also 
to report about local s^irs. The postal Bakshi bad to 
bring each affairs to the notice of the Maharaja. 

The official beirarohy was in the ascending order of 
Amildars, Foujdars and Dowan. The administrative func¬ 
tions of Government were divided into 18 dopartments 
under the hoods, Subsidy, Oovalry, Infantry, Judicial, 
Palace, Kevenuo, Polico, Post, Cattle, Foujdary, Do wan’s 
office, Toshekbaua, Treasury, Taxes, Stiponds, Muirai, 
Publio Works, and Miscellaneous. 

The income from land revenue whioh was 60 lakhs 
of rupeee in 1611 rose to 71 by 1815-16, and averaged at 
about 66 lakhs during the second decade of the Maha* 
raja’s reign, and at Bs. 57 lakhs during the years of the 
third decade. The total revenue which was Bs. 77 
lakhs in 1801, averaged about 86 lakhs during Dewon 
Pumiah’s regime and during the first decade of the Maha¬ 
raja’s rule, and shrank to 67 lakhs during the seoond 
decade. There were two faminee in 1811 and 16!13. A 
large amount of speoie was imperatively needed every 
month to pay the instolments of the subsidy as well as * 
to maintain a military strength of 4000 as per agreemeni 
with the British. The slightest delay in these payments 
was taken serious noUce of by the Besident, and ooc»- 
aiooed most unfavourable reports to the Madras Govetn- 
znrat. ' • 

Meanwhile in every Department ‘ibA establishment 
and expenses increased. Tlie Judicial Department was 
estended by dpening mbfe courts in order to meet thd 
growing work.' ^Mblic 'Work? such as restoration 
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tanks and n^iials and construotiioD of roads and buildings 
demanded larger grants. Tho gradual reduction of 
British military cai^ps in tbe State reduced the trade in 
food and other commoditiea, and the lack-el demand re¬ 
sulted in a lowering of the price. Nevertheless steady 
progress was made in useful public works euob as tbe 
^evambudbi tank, Narasambudhi tank, Hullalli anekat 
and canal, Lakshmanatheertba anekat, and canals in 
Ashtagnun, Bettadapur and Periapatna. 

The population increased considerably and stood at 
45 lakbs about 1925. There were 32425 villages and 9% 
forts and 31 hill-forte. The capital city of Mysore was 
improved considerably by the oonstruotion of raw 
Agrahars, and the town of Arikutbara, tbe birtb-plaoe o£ 
Mumm&di Krisbnaraja Wodsyar's father, was developed 
and renamed Chamarajapagar. 

In order .to meet the steadily increasing espenditore 
it was necessary that the income should increase or at least 
remain steady. But on the other hand the fluctuations 
under land-revenue were violent, and borrowing by 
Ctovminment either in the form of State Ipaiu by public 
juh^oxiption or from priyate eouroes, had. not yet come 
intQ vogu^,. If any case it was necessary that tbe in- 
oome should bfi^^adied, and in order to do bo a new 
syi^^jcm intrc^uced.of farming land-revenue on what 
Sharat system”, by which the Amildar 
ola taluq was directed to collect .a speciflc amount by, 
w&j. of land-revenue ^nd house-ban Even in th$ t»mejOf 

bad to igive an undec-itekiog 
allotted amou^ would be for^uxuniog from thei; 
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taluqs. This practice seems to have become estended iti 
Knshnarajft Wodayer’s time. It is possible that wbil® 
Purniah’s iron hand kept under check any oppression or 
malpraotioes the system might give rise tO) in Krishna- 
raja Wodayar’s time many of the Amildars were close 
relations or protegee of persons influential in the Palaca 
or with the Boeident. Tbereiore they tended to boooma 
unbearably oppressive and exacting. 

One aspect of the administration of the young Bnlor 
was highly gratifying. When the Pathan free-bootet 
Amir Khan invaded Nagapur in 1010 a contingent of 
Mysore Horse 1600 strong under the command of Barry 
Close was despatched» and was able to drive him baoV 
and capture his capital Seronje in Malwa. 

In 1917 the Mysore Horse was requisitioned to quell 
the Pindaries in the Nizam’s dominions. Tbe Pindaries 
are described os pests to society inf the early part of the 
I9th century. Every villain who had given the slip to 
his creditors, was expelled for ds^rant orimee, or wm 
disgusted wi^ an honest and peaceable life, was found 
in their ranke. They generally invaded a ootxntry ht 
bands of*one thousand to four thousand men. On reaoh> 
ing the frontier of the country which they bad marked. 
ioe ^eir operations, they generally dispersed in small 
parties of two or three hundred add advanced with such 
rapidity that the unfortunate inhabitants became awara 
of tbeir approach only by their depredaCione. They were 
Hot encumbered with tents or ba^age, but ^^tried only 
their arms and slept on their saddle cloth. Both meo 
and horses were acouatomed to long marches, and nevar 
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lialtcd except to refresh tbemeelves^ collect plunder or 
•oommit the Tilest outrages on the female population. 
They sabeiated on the grain and provisions vrbioh they 
found in villages, took everything which was available,, 
•and destroyed all that they could not carry away. In 
January 1817 a British ofiioer moving with a body of 
troops in the country near Bedare in the Nizam’s terri-< 
tory, accompanied by a body of Mysore cavalry under* 
Annaji Bao, received information that a Pindari force* 
was camped about 8 miles from him. He approached 
4knd surprised the Pindaii camp and dispersed them 
with considerable loss. The same year the Holkar of* 
Indore and his Pindari allies were defeated in the battle* 
-of Mahidpore. In this battle the Mysore horse under 
BaUshi Bheema Bao, nephew of Wellesley’s Bisbtopant, 
•captured mnob booty in the shape of elephants, camels^ 
jewels, horses and money, valued at 80 lakhs of rupees,, 
exclusive of 5 lakhs pi’esented to Maharaja Erishnaraja 
Wodayar. A sword and belt belonging to the Holkar 
was presented by the Maharaja to Sir John Malcolm in 
.acknowledgement of the kindness received from him 
by the Mysore army. 

In the last Mahrate War when Feshwa Balaji Baji 
Bao was overthrown and took to flight, Sir John Malcolm 
pursued him with a detachment inolnding 2300 Mysorei 
horse under Bbaksbis Bheema Bao and Bama Bao. 
When the gallant army returned to Mysore it was 
•^ived by the Malukraja at a grand,rec^tion, and th^ 
two B^his were recipients of many marks of honour, 
:two Jagirs were conferred on them, sad an elephant waa 





presented to Baksbi Bao on which be could tide- 
seated in a howdab. 

With regard to these campaigns, the Governor* 
General, Marquis ot Hastings, writing to the Maharaja 
observed, “It has given me great pleasure to learn 
through the letters of the Hon’ble Cole Sahib that Your 
Highness hri«i agreed to the suggestions made by this 
Government to subdue tlH> Pindaris who are a source of 
great trouble and luisoliio/, and that Your Highness has 
shown great esmostnofis in promoting the welfare and 
happiness of the people living in the British territory. I 
am also informed through a letter by the same Hon’ble * 
gentleman that Your Highness in token of your sincere’ 
friendship and hearty co-operationi baa immediately 
despatched your troops the number of which has far ez* 
ceeded what was stipulated for and has thus added to* 
your invincible arm* And I am oonddent that your help 
is most opportune and is of great y^lue to us. All this- 
I cannot but attribute to your sincerity and genuine love 
towards this Government. Your sincerity shines to the 
best advantage when I soo that Youc Highness has not 
only carried out the Treaty obligations but has also gone 
so far as to help this Govemineut with your troops and 
ammunition even beyond the iim^. of expectation.'.’ 

Some months,leter after.Jtis campaigns bad come' 
to a viotorjous eonolueipn. he .wrote again, I take. this< 
opportunity to espws my pleasure at the distis^uishsd, 
services rendered by Myso^ troops^ and on scoounb. 
of the zeal and-sincere joye shown jhy Your Highnewr 
towards this Goveri^^. And I>hope that Your High**: 
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ness bas by bbis time become fully sware of the success 
by your troops along with the British forces. 
I am also ioformed by the British Officers about the 
Talour and tactfulness whfob your* troops have shown ih 
performing their duty which* it gives me great pleasure 
to bring to Your Higbfiees’s notice. Balcshi Rama Bad 
and Bbiroa Bao have already won distinction and become 
popular, Your Highness having conferred on them royal 
^fta in appreciation of their services. 1 must assure 
Yonr Highness that this Oovemment will ever Iseep in 
view the welfare and progress of your people which will 
of course bring both the Oovemmente nearer to each 
•other,” 

Such approbation was very satisfactory, and possibly 
tended to make the young Maharaja less alert in matters 
of internal administration than be ‘would have been if he 
‘were aware that the Resident would be on the watch for 
complaints against the Maharaja's rule, so that he could 
make out a case for dispossession of the Maharaja of 
liis power. 

However records are forthcoming to show that the 
Maharaja issued well-thought out orders with regard to 
rural administration aiming at the well-being of the 
people. In,the year 1819, when the Maharaja was only 
25 years old, he issued elaborate directions to t^ 
Amildars or officers in-oharge of the Taluq administra¬ 
tis They relate to 21 heads, such as the procedure 
•oi a new Amildar receiving charge of.^pers, grains and 
•other Government property from old Amildar, procedure 
collection of land-re‘7enue, investigation about defal- 






Cfttions, eto., by the previous Amild^^r and Slieiistadar^ 
cbdoking the accounts of tbe collectiotis of the previoufr 
Amildar, encroacbments and imauthorieed occupation by 
ryotB, account of taxes received in the form of grains^ 
duties of the Amildar and Sberiatadar at head-quartera 
during the months from September to November in pre¬ 
paration of annual demand and collection accounts^ 
touring, inepection, and organisation during December 
and January for the water-supply and cultivation of 
grain and sugar-cane during the next season, tour pro* 
gramme of villages and enquiry into ryots* complaints so- 
as to procure duo profit, annua) repairs of tanks useful 
for irrigation, disposal of unclaimed property, incurring, 
expenditure os per general authorisation, fresh sanction 
or new orders, preparation of monthly receipts and ex¬ 
penditure and collection of instalments, granting loans 
to impeounious ryots, providing land and hut for agri¬ 
cultural families who have migrated from one taluq to 
another, removing tiger and other paste which are 
deetractive to agricultural cattle, maintenance of the rule 
that Taluq officials like Amildar, 8heristadar and postal 
clerk should not pmourc lands within their offioial juris- 
diction, and enquiry into cases of Government lands* 
having been leaned out by previous officials for lower 
rente than befom out of bad motives. The directloQS- 
under each head are in lucid detail, and are thoughtfully 
directed towards maintaining official discipline and 
rendering of the utmost possible good to the nir&l publlo. 
They have not been improved upon during over a. 
century. 
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Tb&t tbd land-tax authorised by the Maharaja was 
not oppressive or exorbitant is shown by the following 
report by the British Commission. “ Irrigated land in 
the east derives its value chiefly from the water available 
for it, and in order to bring that water over the land at 
all seasons, it becomes necessary that a considerable ex- 
penee should be incuned whether in forming a tank and 
weter-coutfies leading from it, or in damming up running 
streams and cutting canals or aqueducts to convey the 
water for agricultural purposes. These works require an 
outlay of money which few individuals or body of indi* 
viduals of the cultivating classes could afiord to advance. 
The money for their original construction and to keep 
them in constsnt repairs, therefore Js paid by the State 
which having thus advauced its capita) has a just right 
(independent of tbe right of sovereignty) to share in the 
produce of the land, brought to perfection through the 
means of that advance of capital. If we assume the 
right of sovereignty to be one*fourth only of the whole 
crop, 20 per cent will not be an undue return for the ex¬ 
penses already incurred and the annual inoidental obargea 
for maintaining these water works in proper repair. Now 
45 per cent of the gross produce is tho amount which tbe 
Mysore Govebunent claims from all lands irrigated by 
Public Works, and as long as tbe money payments are 
titnited to tbe actual value of the produce in the market 
tbe inhabitants of Mysore will not have much reascta 
to oomplain. The present land-tax of Mysore though 
heavy and latterly much aggravated by tbe great want of 
rein for the last three or four year;^, does not press so 




heavily on the great maee of the people ns in many of our 
own Districts where an attempt has been made at perma¬ 
nent settlement in tbo form of cosh payments at a rate 
which never lias been nor ever can be paid I The great 
cause of complaint of the people however has been the 
oppressive extra exactions of the venal local anthoritiee 
against whotu it was found vain to seek for redress.” 

Since this period of ^^nlnlIiadi Krishoanija Woda- 
yar's reign has boon subjected to severe criticism, and hie 
name Ims come to bo very much ujalignod by a persistent 
campaign of misreprosontation we might dwell a little 
on the personiiei of tho administration and of his own 
part in its working. 

Let us remember tliat when Pnrniab left the Dewan- 
ship tbe Maharaja was only a boy of 16. The world haia 
not produced any boy in any age who could personally 
direct the administration of a State in all its details. It 
is impossible for a boy of 16 to have the experience 
knowledge, and talent necessary for running a State with 
discipline and efficiency. As In tbe case of Clrikkadeva- 
raja Wodayar and Eantheeravanaraearaja Wodayar, wise 
and experienced counsellors are required Co train the 
young Bulet in the requisites of statesmanship, in thfr 
practice of day to day oheoking of the administration, 
in making his band reach the farthest nut of the admi- 
niatratlTe machinery. There is no evidenoe that young 
Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar was foolish, vicious or 
cruel. He was intelligent, active, kind and genetoaSr 
.If Pumiah had bean a patriot and not blinded by hid 
personal dynastic ambitions he would have initiated the^ 
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Haba;a)a into tbd secrets of administration. But lie 
chose to become nniriendly to the Maharaja and left him 
without a guide. 

Puniab’s own ooaehing in administration was under 
the cruel hand of Hyder. Hyder^s method was that of 
the liOQ'tamer. Though he sometimes rewarded hia 
servants, the principal motive was fear. Two hundred 
people with whips stood always ready to use them. Not 
a day passed on which numbers were not flogged. 

Hyder applied the same oat to all transgressors alike^ 
gentlemen and borae^keepers, tax-gatherers and bis own 
sons, and when he has inflicted such a public scourging 
upon the greatest gentlemen, he doee not dismiss them. 
Ko! they remain in the same oflice and bear the marks 
of stripes on their backs as public warnings. Por he 
seems to think that almost all people who seek to enrich 
themselves are devoid of al) principles of honour/' writes 
Bev. Bchwarts, a Geiiuan member of the Danish Mission 
at Tanjore who was sent by the Madras Government to 
negotiate peace with Hyder All. 

“ Once of an evening I went into the Palace and saw 
a number of men of rank sitting round about. Theii* 
faoes betrayed a conscious terror, and Hyder's Persian 
Beoretary told me that they were Collsotors of Districts,, 
but to me they applied as criminals expecting death. 
Few howevOT could give a satisfactory account, and con* 
sequently the most dreadful punishments were daily 
inflicted. I hardly know whether I shall mention bow 
one of these g^tlemen was tied up, two men came with 
their whips and cut him dreadfully and with sharp nail 




'was bis flssh torn asunder and tl)dn soour^ed oiresh, his 
shrieks rending the air> Although the punishments are 
so dreadful, yot theis are people enough who seek such 
employments and outbid eivch other 1 " 

“ When I efttim to Hydor bo desired me to sit down 
alongside of him. Tlio floor w?ui coverod with ruost ox- 
<luisito tapestry. Ho rocoived mo vory politely, listened 
in a friendly itunmer nnd seomiug pleasure to all wliat I 
had to say. Ho spoke very openly iuid without rcflorvo 
aud said that tho Europeans h^^d broken their solertjn 
engogemonte and promises but that nevertholoss he was 
willing to live in pc «'0 with them* At last ho directed 
A letter to be written, had it read xmto mo luid eaid, 
what I have spoken with you that I have shortly men¬ 
tioned in tho letter. You will explain the whole more 
At length.” 

“ When I sat near Hydor Nalk I particularly 
observed in what a regular succession and with wliat 
rapid despatch his affairs proceeded one after the other. 
Whenever be made a pause in speaking, an a(K.*ount woe 
read to him of the distriots and letters received. Ho 
heard them and ordered the answers itnmediately. The 
writers ran, wrote the letters, read them and Hydet 
affixed bis seal. Thus one evening a great many letters 
were expedited. Hyder can neither read nor write, but 
his memory is excellent He orders one inoh to write a 
letter and to read it to him. Then he calls another to 
read it again. If the writer has in the least deviated 
hie orders, his head pays for it! '* 
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That was the school in which Dewan Purniah had 
been trained. That like a storiny petrel he thrived 
during two such hurricane regimee as those of Hyder and 
^ippu would iinply sufficiont astuteness and sufficient 
adaptability. And whoji he bwame Dewan Eegent he 
waa pretty 8tvi<56 though not severe with defaulting 
•officials. It was m invariable rule witli him in case of 
.abase of power, d’^/alcation or other doUnquonoy it tlie 
service of tlie Stated to dismi^/* the Amildar or other 
officer foiuid guilty of such condivJt, and ho was also 
•declared incapable of being re-empIoycd over after in the 
Government’s service. In the early years the rigid 
•observanco of this nilo is said to have caused considerable 
einbarrassiuont to Purniah, but later when it became 
known that ho was unyielding in this respect, the purity 
of the public service gradually improved. 

Not that favouritism did not exist ii\ the days of 
Purniah. Arunachala Pandit was an official colleague of 
his during the days of Hydor and Tippu. He bad eight 
eons, and it seems, Purniah out of regard for the father 
gave an Amildari to every one of tlxem I 


On Uriahnaiaja 'VVodayar’s assumption of admini¬ 
strative control when he was yet 16 years old, the real 
administration passed into the bands of certain Bakshis 
or administrative heads, appointmente began to be dis; 
’^ibuted among their pets and favourites, and punlsbznei^ 
iox official offences became a thing of the post, and att^n- 
pei^t of wealth became the one objeot of officials generally. 
The]^ition of the Maharaja as such nia^. it humanly 
impossible for him to check official corruption. Eve^. 
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Tippu who w&s 36 years old when be succeeded bis fatber^. 
wbo bad been trained in bis father’s ways of admini¬ 
stration, and who pCK^sessad even studious habits, would 
not control oppression by his trusted Minister. Says a 
Muslim writer, ** Mir Badak by various artifices acquired 
great ascendency over Tippu’s mind, so much so, that 
wbeia be beard complaints against this villain from the 
mouths of his Amirs, he listened to them but extinguish¬ 
ed the fire of bia loyal ^mger witli tbs pure water of 
clemency and forbearance; ho did not in any. way dis¬ 
countenance or punish him, but on the contrary still 
strove to raise him to the highest dignities, and threw 
the mantle of mercy and kindness over bis crimes.”* 
And says Colonel Wilks, On one occasion the ryats of a 
Taluk at some distance from Seringapatam, trusting to* 
the authentic evidence of the village accounts and the 
plain simplicity of their case asscrnblod to the number of 
6000 along with the village accountsnte, to submit their* 
grievancee to their Ruler at Seringapatam. Their spokes¬ 
men were admitted to an audience. The accounts of the* 
sums extorted were indisputable, and Mir Sadak frankly 
admitted the facts, but affirmed, falsely, that the whole 
had been carried to the account of nuzerona, which in the* 
eyee of Tippu coviued any enormity. Mir Badak in a. 
separate interview with the land-holders gave bis own ex¬ 
planation of the Nuierana demanded by necessity, re¬ 
presented to them the Sultan's grief and displeasure at the* 
ingratitude of his duhjeote, and pledged himself that no- 
iuf^er contributions should be levied if they evented 
to an a^mentation of dO per cent on the normal revenue.. 
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'de bbdn bold them that he had in contemplation bo re- 
Here them for a small commutation, from two sources of 
•exaction which he knew bo beflOTore, the money-chwigew* 
•shops of the OoTeminent and the tobacco monopoly. He 
then returned bo the Stiltan and reprosented the il boon- 
sequence of countenancing grotmdlcas cotoplainbs, and 
the admission of the fact which he held in bis hands in 
the spontaneous os^enb of the ryots to add SO per cent bo 
their annual payments which the deputation at the door 
•was ready bo confirm, but that they were patbicularly 
•anxious for the abolition of the moaoiwly of the money- 
ebaogera and of tobarco, and that they would perhaps 
•consent on these conditions to a further small augmenta¬ 
tion. The Sultan was delishtod with tl)e proposal and a 
•compromise was made of 1\% on these two accounts, 
making the total increase equal to 371 per cent 1 ” 

Thus even under a grim man like Tippu Sultan 
there were powerful men who bad raised mendacious 
•coituption to an art, and the public wore ground as under 
^ mill-stone. In Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar’s 
time, tbe hoy-hood of the Buler and inexperience of the 
tx»tuoQ8 ways of officialdom left the field free for the 
misdeeds of the Ami Is and other public officials. 

Let us now obtain a glimpse of the men who ran that 
.administration. From 1611 onwards, after the retire¬ 
ment of Pumiah the suoceesiYe Dewans were Bargir 
l^ksbi Balaji Rao, Sowar Bakshi Rama Bao, Baboo 
Eao, Siddaraje Urs, Lingarajc Urs and Venkate Tire. 
"The Besidente durii^ the. same period were A. 'B. Cole. 
•aadi L A Casaraaijor. Cole was a you^er son of Lota 
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Enmskillen, joined the Madras Civil Service and con- 
tinned as I^aident of Mysore from 1809 to 1824^ 
Casamaijor came in 1824 and remained till 1834. 

According to Ccle bimself His HighnssB v/^s res** 
peoted by all ranks in the Government, and he appeared 
to Cole to have more sense than any tnan in the Court/ 
Writing to the Government of Madras Cole observed 
*' His Highness appeals to me upon every point, and 1 
can assert with oontidenco that the British Heeident has 
even more oontrol now, than he had at any former period,, 
andfl hope the result will prove that public matters oon' 
tinue to be conducted in the most satisfactory manner. 
It is due to truth, and I feel it to be my duty, to state 
that the conduct of the Haja has been everything which 
could be expected from a sensible and grateful mind, an^ 
bis forbearance is alniost incredible, his attention to 
business indefatigable, bis abilities premature, and his 
attachment and devotiou to the British Government are* 
not to be improved or surpassed." 

Of the Dewans, Bama Bag was a Goromander of 
cavalry under Hyder and Tippu, and was virtually 
Dewan of Mysore after the retirement of Pumiah. He- 
came irom.Badami in the Mabrata country accompanied, 
by two kinsmen, Bbima £ao of Annigere and Krishna 
Bao of Hain^at. He was appointed Poujdar of Nagar* 
in 1799 by thnuiab, and continued, there till 1805. By 
his inBiienoe the public offices of importance i^der him. 
were mostly filled by his relations and the members of 
the Anhigere and Hanagal families, and a powerful party 
entirely in his interest was formed in that part of the- 



£ute asd DminliSiQed itsdlf in afcreugth.till 1830. Rama* 
Bao*8 succesBoiB &b Poujdar from 1805 to 1825 were per« 
80 DB mostly allied to him by blood or marriage, bia 
nepbewB, nep])ew‘in*)aw, and grand'nepbew. 

Babn Bao also continued from the Moslem period^ 
and bfid become SUeristedar of tlie Dcwau’s Office. From 
1790 he eotitiiiued iu tliat oificro under the now regime, 
till in 1H18 hie son was appointed to succeed him aa* 
Sheristcdar and ho vras niado Dewan. He held that poet 
oQ and on*till 1028, and on tlie assumption of o£Gce by the 
British Commission he was again appointed Bewan under 
it. Venkate Uvs WAS on Amildar, and became Foujdar 
4uid then Be wan. 

In the Koyal court wero a few persons called 
Moceabebs, who were consulted on public matters. 
Babshi Rama Bao was also Mooeabeb for a time. Among 
otUere Veone Venkataeubbiali has come to be regarded as 
a very wicked and unprincipled person, who had got into 
favour with the young Maharaja. Through that favour 
be had gob for bis relatives seven Ainildariee in tbe 
Kagar Biviaion, and the Guetoms office at Kavaledrug. 
Be and Hanagal Krishna Bao weio in league to protect 
Amildars and other oflioials who became unpopular in 
that region. Resident Cole once got him removed from 
tlie Binges vicinity.' But Venkatasubbiah used' one of 
Cole's ow n favourites, Bamaswaioy Mu da liar, to indium 
Cole to get him restored I 

Bamaswamy Mudaliar was a minor official under 
Major Wilks who* was Resident before Cole. Then he' 
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becaiDo Dabwli to Oolo, aad through Cola’s favour Anche 
Bakfdii or Post Master General to the Maharaja. During 
Oaaaniaijor’s time Bamaswamy Mudaliar became infiu* 
•cntial both in the Palace and in the Eesidency, and 
t^erved i\r a cover and shield to defaulting offioiale. 
Cho'cvdiah, a clerk under the lUsidency surgeon became 
Keeidonoy Sheristedar through tlie mediation of Bama^ 
Hwamy Mudaliar. He got his son’s father'in law, Bela- 
vadi Subba lUo, appointed as hie colleague in office. And 
during Oasamaijor’s time ):o became the medium of infor¬ 
mation to Ca&iinaijor and the medium ol communication 
bet« eeu the Itesident and the Maharaja, and in order to 
serve hie own nefarious purposes completely prejudiced 
the liesident against the Maharaja* He and Venkata- 
subbiah and Hanaga) Krishna Bao beoamo a black¬ 
mailing triumvirate whoso unchecked activities served to 
fan popular discontent which shot up into flame in 1880. 

Another Moosabeb was Gangadhara Bao, eon of 
Butoba Uao, the deputy of Dewsn Pumiah. He was in- 
charge of the Toshakhana. Vyaea Bao was another 
advieer who had put in long service under Hyder AU 
Tippn Sultan. He was a Baksbi in the Adalat Cour^ 
under Purniab, and on the Maharaja's assumption of con¬ 
trol he became a Moosaheb. He was to be in attendance 
when petitions were being received and had to advise as 
to their disposal. Tosbakbaua Nanjappa was a tool oi 
Yenkatasttbbiah, and another tool, Annoo Kama Bao, was 
another Moosabeb. 

These officials of the Palace and the Residency were 
the hmnan wires which palled the adcuinietration during 
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these two decades^ and they made the Reeidenb as well 
3 ^ the Maharaja puppets who trod the path carpeted for 
them by these seli-seeking scbeiuers. Time aud again 
there were roisreprenbation and complaints against the 
Maharaja to the Resident, and the Resident eagerly 
swallowed everything that he heard, and sent budget 
after budget of prejudicial reports to tlie Government of 
Madias. 

The Resident made out that the Revenue was declin¬ 
ing rapidly, that the expenditure had increased, and tliat 
within fifteen years almost the whole of the treasure 
amassed by Be wan Purniah, amounting to above 73 lakhs 
ot Kanthoaroy pagodas, or nearly 2i crores of rujioea,. 
had been dissipated, and every department w'as in arrears. 

And anxious to look into this misunderstanding, and 
afraid that it the army's pay also got into arrears they 
would become mutinous, Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, arrived in Mysore on the 16tb Beptember 162C. 
After ceremonial visits on the 17th and 18th he hold a con¬ 
ference with the Maharaja on tbe I9th, and observed that 
it was then five and twenty years since the Maharaja bad 
been restored to the throne of bis ancestors, that during 
a great part of it the affairs of the country had been pros¬ 
perously conducted, but latterly, from a variety of 
causes they had fallen into some disorder which if not 
corrected would prove extremely detrimental to both 
Sircars, that he bad come to cooperate with the Maharaja 
in devising a remedy, that it was his earnest desire that 
no event should occur to compel tbe Company to have 
recourse to the 4tb article of the Treaty autbotislc^ 


Assumption of a portion of tbe couutry, but tluit His 
Higbnesa might himself, aud bis descendants after him, 
loi^ continue to enjoy tbe sovereignty of Mysore, but 
that there must be order in its aifairs, beoauee if tbe 
affairs of the Mysore Sircar woro without order, there 
could bo no liopo that tlie pros|)ftrity of His Higlinees’e 
bouse would Ust. He i>ointod out that the Treaty 
imposed certain duties ou botli llto Govornuicute and 
that, if tl^e revenue declined, if tlio disbiuseiuont ex- 
needed tlio lei^pts, if the troq;s fron: not being paid got 
discontented, there was danger to treaty, because Hie 
Highuesa in such conditions would not bo able to fulfil 
its conditions, and tlxo British in their own interests 
would have to give effect to tl^ 4th article. Tlierefor^ 
be suggested that His Higlmoes sliould furnish annual 
accounts to the British Oovemuient, so that t))ey would 
be able to judge the approxiiuate state of affairs. 

The Maliaraja agreed with many of the observations, 
^d explained that the decline in revenue was due to 
cholera and other unavoidable causes, and also from tbe 
misconduct of a Dewan who had been appointed against 
his wishes. The I^ident who was present demurred to 
this and said that tbe Maharaja had agreed to tbe 
appointment. The Maharaja said that things would 
improve if he were allowed to manage without a Dowaa. 
The Governor pointed out that whatever may have caused 
tbe decline, bad seasons or bad management, tbe fact waa 
that the income was less than tbe revenue, and that if tbe 
revenue could not be improved the expenditure wonld 
have to be lessened. As to doing without a Dewan Sir 
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'Thomas reccaj'kdd that qo Prioce in bis situation could 
'Carry on the duties of a Government of so ettensive a* 
H^ountry as Mysore-witliout the aid of a Bewan, that a 
‘General Superintendence of the conduct of the Dewan 
and other great ofUcers ‘would furnish ample employment 
for His Highness. His Highness further coinplained 
that the Bcsidenfs servants, especially Mr. Krishna Bao, 
interfered in the administration. 'Jhe Resident denied 
this and said his men only mot the Raja’s men just 
enough to facilitate the disposal of ofRcial mattere be¬ 
tween the two Governments. 

The fact perhaps was that both tlie Maharaja’s and 
the Hesident's men were rogues, and fattened by playing 
their masters one against the other. Each of the latter 
believed his own servants implicitly, and deemed th& 
•others mischievous. With regard to the person Krishna 
Bao, against whose interferenoe the Maharaja protested 
to the Governor, tlie opinion conveyed to the latter by the 
Besident himself wai* that he was an old servant of the 
Beeidency, a native of Mysore, conirected with many of 
the principal inhabitants, and thereby enabled to inform 
the Besident of the state of the country, of the abuses of 
power, of the low pursuits of the Bajah, and of the waste of 
his treasure on low favourites. This would imply that t^e 
Besident himself was an ascetio, had no low favourites, 
and did not waste favours on them! ^ Jt was certainly 
not so. Bamaswamy Mudaliat, who was made Jaba- 
gitdar of ShivasaiDudram and was conferred the heredi* 
tary title of “ Janopakarakai t la,” and Cbowdayya proved 
the contrary. The man Krishna Boo valuable t> 
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tbe Resident as carrying tales against the Maharaja. 
No wonder that the Maiiaraja was wroth with him I 

Sir Thomas Mtuiro left with tiie opinion that the 
Eajah was less tonaoious on great objects with regard to 
the country at largo, than on minor ones which concerned 
tho personal interests of his favourites. He would 
appoint no Dewan who was not acceptable to the British, 
end would furnish, tliot^h at first perlmps with some 
delay, the accounts required of his revenue and espendi- 
ture. But he would persist in lavishing money upon bia 
favourites, in appointing at their desire low and imwortliy 
persons to public ofijces; and in conniring at tlieir 
corrupt praoticee in spite of all the advice which the 
Eesldent may oSer. Ae interference in such matters 
could answer no purpose but to irritate tire Rajah, it 
ought to be carefully avoided, unless the ovil bo carried 
to such a height os to affect the resources of tbe oountiy. 

It was a wise opinion, and did credit to Biv Thomas 
Munro^s judgment. He had still doubts about one or two 
points, which be desired Resident Cole to clarify. In 
tbe case that he made out against tbe Maharaja, Cole had 
stated that Dewan Pumiah had left over two crores of 
rupees when be retired, and that the Maharaja had not 
only squandered tho whole of it but had got into heavy 
debts. Sir Thomas Munro particularly asked tliat, as 
according to the Resident the annual income during 
Purniah’s time was about 80 lak-hs of pagodas, and the 
expenses about 26} lakhs of pagodas, the mere stirpli^ of 
about 3 lakhs of pagodas oould net have amounted to over 
<70 lakbe of pagodas within the ten years that Pumiah 
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wa.8 Bewan. Cold’s e:sp)aiiatioiL is tbac there were some 
miscellaneous items besides the regular rerenae, and that 
he bad some notes to the efieot in the writing of 
Pumiah’s sou, and he adds naively,—“ There can be no 
•doubt that tho amount was made over to the Maharaja in 
1810.” Governor Munro further asked that as the 
Maharaja’s incoino was said to be about 26 lakhs of 
pagodas and his expenditure about 26'90 lakhs of pagodas, 
the deficit could not explain the disappearance of the 
treasure of 70 lakhs of pagodas I The Besident gave 
*0100 evasive reply. 

If the liesident Cole of 1625 were not the same A. 
H. Cole who was Itesident in 1010, there might have 
been some excuse for the gross misrepresentation that be 
is guilty pf perpetrating in order to besmirch the name of 
IhQ Maharaja at the instance of his tale-bearers. It is the 
supposed squandering of this imaginary vast amount 
'wbiolr in the minds of bis critics magnified the roinor 
frailties of Muinniadi Krisbnaraja Wodayar into criminal 
follies for which he had to forfeit his Kingdom and. 
permit his name to be handLed in the Hall of Wesminster 
and the columns of the news-sheets of London. 

We now proceed to disprove Cole through bis own 
means. 

Writing on IHth September 1811 to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Madras on the topio of 
Pumiah’s proposed retirement, Bceident Cole stated, 
'' In one of uiy several conferences with Purniah, that 
Minister having solicited me to examine the accounta 
which were bo be made out gainst him, from a bonvic- 
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tion that my constant; good feeling towards bim would 
induce me to do him strict justice, I obtained his sanction, 
to name three referees from among the prmcipal officers 
of Goveriunent on whom the Saja, the Dewan, and Beet- 
. dent could ImTO a firm confidence, and whom we could 
severally entrust with tho arbitration of this important 
afiair. llama lino, Balaji Kao, and 6ubba Bao were 
agreed to by all ^Murties, and bbo Baja and the Dewan 
both bound tbeinsolvos to abide by the decision of thoeo 
officers, They accordingly inspected the accounts, and a 
sum of 14,15,7211 pagodas was adjudged by them to be 
the balance remaining ogainst Purniivlt. The accounts 
were submitted to the Dewan for inspoebiou, and each 
heed of the enclosed memorandum was admitted as due- 
“by tliat Minister, “ By referring bo the accompanying 
document tlie Honhle the Governor in Council will per- 
Odive that a sum of Be. 3,69,740 baa been actually paid 
by the Dewan, that the jewels taken away by bis relations 
from the public Treasury have been restored to the 
amount of ^ 1,14,000, and that a balance of Bs. 6,81,979 
for money paid in charity to Brahmins without aatbority, 
and for the expenses of PurnialVs family, payment of 
servants, etc., still remains unliquidated. The Dewan 
having objected to refund the amount of these sums, and 
the Baja having leforred bo me as to the propriety of 
the Minister's objections, 1 informed His Highness that 
1 considered the money paid in Kbyraus ” to surpass 
in an infinite degree the limits of economy, that this 
^xnese of expenditure or^ht consequently to be refundadr 
by the Dewan, and that 1 was not aware of any rule by* 
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which Pumiah could cliuw a right to charge his priw^ite 
expenditure in the public accounts. 1 boweToi* submitted 
to His Highness my opinion that in the erent of the 
Dewan expressing contrition for his past conduct, it 
would be an act of princely liberality, highly creditable 
to the Baja, were His Highness to forego the neoessity of 
Purniah^s refunding the latter sum of 2,49,378 pagodas 
used by him for household expenses. The Baja replied 
in the most handsome manner that it was not his wieh 
to distress the Do wan in any way, that he would, not¬ 
withstanding every indignity which he had suffered from 
him, forgive him the restoration of botlr balances, vis.^ 
3,89,600 Khymue to Brahmins and 3»42,379 private ex¬ 
penses, and be would continue to him the i^ayment of his 
monthly salary of 600 pagodas so long as be lived. This 
liberality and dignified forgiveness on the part of the 
Baja excited in. my mind the utuaost admiration, and I 
informed him that if the Dewan bad a particle of good 
sense remaining I was confident he would appreciate 
with the most submissive gratitude the kindness which 
Hie Highness evmosd towards him. The Dewan was^ 
afleoted by the noble character of the Baja which be 
acknowledged he did not merit, and said he would accept 
with the greatest gratitude the bounty of His f^gh.- 
iiess." 

The memorandum authorised by the Besident reads 
ae ioilows;— 

** In account against Pumiah, Dewan, from the year 
Hidddrtee 44)* 1799 to the year Piomodooba 1810 
Eauibeek Boula Amavasya >— 
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AttOuMjng w KaowCToy Pagodas 
Heceivcd on account of 
ihc above in ready 
cash 6,69,750 

In jewels restored to the 

Public Treasury 1>1^ 000 


14.15.729 


7,83,750 


Balance due 

Khyraus to Brahmins v/e. 

Unauthorised expeoacs on houses 

built for Dewan and family 78,398 
Paid to family servanw 54,^ 

Household and table ex. 
penses of Dewan 
during 12 years 1,09,676 


6,31,979 

3,89,600 


2,43.379 


6,31,97» 


(8d.) A. H. OoLH, 

A(j. Briiish Ruideni* 

Thus ii tail Resident Cole authoritatiTely reporbatl 
to Madras Qrovetnment that elaborate enquiry by finau- 
oial bffloeiB had proved that in the final accounting of 
bewan Pumiah’s 12 years' adimmstcatioii there was » 
surplus ot 14,16-,729 ^godas, or about 43 lakhs of lu^ 
which he had to account for. Out of that he credited 
only a sum of 7,83,750 pagodas and was not able to 
recoup the balance of 6,81,979 pagodas. That U, white 
his actual salary -was 72,000 pagodas for the 12 years, b» 
dlid token nearly nine times that amount oot- (rf piAS# 
funds for his own use 1 He was liableto be charged fi* 
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misfeasance' of public mone 7 > but the Ktabaraia was 
g^etously pleased to ezoa>6 him. This was applauded 
by the Eesident as well as the Madras Govemmexit m 
Miperlative terms as a higb-souled and magnifioent act. 
Thus in 1811 the treasure of over 2 orores of rupees 
supposed to have been saved by Purniah by wise husband' 
ing of the State’s resources did not exist even in the 
unaginatlon of any-body. But years later, in 1826, Best- 
dent Cole cooked up a case aganiat the Mabarnja on the 
plea of having squandered this mythical amount. Bis 
avidence was some scraps of paper in tbe writing of a son 
of Pnrniah. On such myths and legends often do the 
events of history turn I 

Sir Thomas Munro advised the Maharaja to be care* 
ful in his expenses and to get accounts prepared annually, 
and returned to Madras. Cole left Mysore seen after, 
leaving behind tbe legend of tbe 2 crores of rupees 
treasure, and Casanjaijor came as Resident. Governor Sir 
Thomas Munro died in 1827 of cholera at Gootti. 

With tbe beet will of the Maharaja, the officialdom 
toxCfnuing as it was, things did not improve very much. 
iktCi] officials, related mostly to the persons influential 
St the Court and at the Residency and secure in their 
protection'indulged both in extortions and in misfeasance 
6 f ^blio money. They even went further. Some of ths 
'<^cials in the Shimoga and Kadui Discricts were in 
let^uc with robber bands who committed depredatnm^ 
in the ru^ areas, and shared in their spoils.. Some of the 
defendants o/ theP^agars who had been dispossessed 
fiy Tippo, and been encouraged by tbe British during 
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tbeir campaigning against him, pressed their claims on the 
Government for restoration: and when nnsacceesfn), re¬ 
sorted to foroe. Such were the descendants of the 


Tharikere Palyagars and a claimant to the extinet 
kingdom of Nagar by name Budi Basavappa. Things 
came to a liead about lASO. There were peasants rising 
in tlie Mysore, Bangalore and Chitaldrug Districts, and 
Palyngar and robber rovolte in the Malnad Distriote. 
OfQoial intercoasion, military movements in the affected 
areas, and a mixture of placatiou and severity in dealing 
with the masses of the rebels and the ringleaders, were 
only partly successful. The Maharaja himself as well ae 
the Keeident prooesdod on a tour of the affected parts, 
and some of the oflioials were severely punished. Con¬ 
cessions and appeasement were offered to the populace. 
Leader^were sometimes shown mercy, and sometimes 
made examples of. The Besident, Hou’ble Casamaijor, 
was avei'se to the use of the British militery forces in 
the State, and when it became necessary to use them* 
\iBed only a part of them. However on the 5th JaniULiy 
1S81 he reported to the Madras Government that the 
Ihdaharaja who was always averse to spill the blood o£ 
his subjects, having been prevailed upon to ezceroise hie 
l^itimate authority, and to make examples of some 
thepr^lpal leaders, peace and order had been restored 
and the insurrection had been put an end to, and the 
ryoiA had begun to pay their taxes willingly and quietly. 
But not long after, bis despatches became unfavourable 
and alarming. The Governor of Madras, 8. H. Lushing- 
ton, thought it necessary to visit Mysore in May 1831 
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^nd in his interview His Highness urged on him the 
necessity ^ot using the full strength of the suhsidiaiy 
force. This was agreed' to and the Bewan and Besident 
were deputed to the north in order to bring the situation 
under control They were only partly sucoessful, 

In April of the year Governor Lushington had 
•written to the Governor General, Lord William Bentinck» 
that the payments of the monthly subsidy bad been 
delayed beyond the appointed period, and that oonse- 
•quently the troops and establishments were ready to 
mutiny for want of subsistence. This was of course 
untrue, as a scrutiny of the Accountant Geherars books 
later showed, but it was just what was wanted by that 
•chronio annexationist, Governor General Bentinok. In 
June he wrote to the Governor of Madras that the 
situation led him to agree to the necessity of taking over 
the management of the Baja’s country into British bands, 
Md to govern it by a Conmiiseion of British Officers.” 
In July the Governor sent a minute suggesting the 
administration of the State by a British appointed 
X^wan, as in the case of Purniah, under the direction o£ 
the Resident. On 6 th September the Governor General 
communicated to the Governor his resolution to vest the 
Government in the bands of a Senior Commissioner 
Appointed by himself and a Junior Commissioner appoint¬ 
ed by the Madras Government, the Goinmissioa being 
subordinate to the Madras Government. This was> 
hardly what the Madras Governor wanted, bub tiiat was 
the decision. 
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Tbd remarkable document in which he oommuni- 
cated this deoieiou to Hie Highuees the Maharaja is given 
below. It is based on majiy wrong assumptions and 
unproven iaots, as we shall point out in due course. 

“ To 

Eaja of Mysore. 

After compliments. 

It is now thirt)' two years since thoBritisli Govern¬ 
ment having defeated the armi^ and captured the Forts 
and overrun the territory of Tippu Sultan, laid siege to 
Seringapatam, and that oity being taken the dynasty 
and the power of Tippu was brought to an end. Your 
Highness is well a wain of the generosity displayed by 
the conquerors upon that occasion. Instead of availing 
themselves of tbo right of oonqueet and of annexing th& 
Territory of Mysore to those of the Honourable Company 
(and of the Nij^am) the sovereignty was restored to the 
family of the anoiont Baja of the country, who had 
taken no part in the conquest, and Your Highness was 
plaoed on the Musnud. But Your Highuess beiog tlien 
but a child of three years old, Purniah wae appointed 
Dewan of the State with full powers, and with the aid 
and countenance of the officers of the British Government 
he conducted all affairs with exemplary wlsi^oxd and 
success. Up to the period when Tour Higbnees approach- 
ed the years of maturity, through bis good manage¬ 
ment and. as the consequence of his measures, the country 
prospered, and the State of Mysore attAiined splendour 
and exaltation, and the population of all ranks were con¬ 
tented and happy. Further at the time of his resigning 
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the Grovernment to Your HighaesB; after having con- 
•duoted its affairs for ten years, be gave proof of tbe 
wisdom and integrity of his management by leaving in 
the Treasuries for Your Highness' use, no less than 70 
labbs of pagodas in oash, which is a amn exceeding two 
^ores of rupees. 

*' Prom that time which is now more than twenty 
years, Your Highness has been vested with all tbe powers 
•and authorities of tbe Baja of Mysore, and still ezcereise 
tbe rights of sovereignty in tbo Territory of the State. 
But 1 am Sony to he compelled to say that tbe former 
etate of things no longer exists, and that the duties and 
obligations of Your Highness’ position appear to hav& 
been greatly neglected; for it seems that, besides tbe 
outrent revenue of 'the'State, the treaeure above stated to 
have been accumulated by Pumiah has been dissipated on 
personal expenses and disreputable extravagances. An 
immense debt has been incurred, and tbe dnance of tbo 
State has been involved in inextricable embarrassment, 
and although Sir Thomas Munro, tbe late Governor, as 
well as Hon’ble S. B. Lushing ton, the preeentiGovernc# of 
Madras, frequently remonstrated with Your Highness on 
the subject, and obtained promises of amendment and of 
efiorts to reduce your expenditure within your income, it 
does not appear that the least attention has been paid 
to their reiuonstrancee or advice. Tbe subsidy due to ttle 
' British Govermnent has not been paid according to th^ 
Treaty of Gth July 1709. The* troops and soidies^ of tbo 
^tate are unpaid, and are compelled for their subsistence 
to live at free quarters, upon the ryote. The debt ia rCr 



presdo.ted to 1)6 greater tbau ever, .and eo far from ita 
being possible to entertain, from past experience, th& 
smallest hope that these evils «ill be con’ected vmder 
Your Highness' ruonagement, mom eKtensive deteriora* 
tion end confuaiou can alone be anticipated. 

*' My friend I There aro stipulations in the 4th and 
5th articles of the Treaty above alKiclod to, of whi^^ it 
may be useful to quote at length the substance. 

The 4th article provided that whereas it n^-os in** 
dispensably necessary that effectual and lasting security 
should be provided against any failure in the fund 
destinod to defray either the expenses of the pc^nnanent 
Military force iu time of pea^, or the extraordinary ex¬ 
penses mentioned in Article III in time of war, tb& 
Governor General in Council shall be at liberty either to 
introduce such regulations as he shall deem oicpedient 
for the internal managemeat and ool lection of the Beve- 
Hues, or for tho better ordering of any other brutch, or 
Department of tho Government of Mysore or to aesume 
and brii^ under the direct manageoient of the servants 
of tbs said Company Bahadors, such part or ports of tho 
territorial possessions of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore Krishnonja Wodayar B&hsdur, os shall 
appem to him the said Governor Generai In Counoit, 
necessary to render the said funds efQoient and available 
in time of peace or war. 

The 5th Article provided that on receipt of an order' 
under Article IV from the Governor General the Maha¬ 
raja should issue ordera to his officers to comply witl^ 
tiie<requi remeats of the British Government, provided 
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tbat when snoh parb or parts of tbe Territory continues 
under the control of the East India Company, the 
Governor General in Council shall render to His High¬ 
ness a true and faithful account of the revenues and 
produce of the Territories so assumed, provided also that 
in no cose shall His Highness's actual receipt or annual 
income arising out of his territorial Bevenue be less than 
one lakh of star pagodas, together with one fifth of the 
net revenue of the ss^hole of the Territories, which sums 
the East India Company engages in all times and in 
every possible case to secure and cause to be paid for His 
Highness's use." 

He proceeds, I have in consequence felt it to he 
indispensable, os well with reference to the stipulations 
of the Treaty, as from a regard to the obligations of the 
protective character which the British Government holds 
towards the State of Mysore, to interfere for its preserva^ 
tioQ, and to save the various interests at stake from 
further ruin. It has occurred to me tbat in order to do 
this efieotually, it will be necessary to transfer the entire 
administration of the country into the bands Of British 
Officers; and I have accordingly determined to nominate 
two Commissioners for the purpose who will proceed 
immediately to Mysore." 

Your Highness may be assured of the estreme 
reluctance under which I find myself compelled to have 
recourse to a measure that must be so painful to Your 
Highness’s feelings, but I act under the conviction tha^ 
an imperative obligation of a great public duty leaves me 
no alternative." 
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AIJ very fioe aad high-sounding, hut in r&alifcy it 
•was not true that Pumiah had left over two crores of 
rupees in the Treasury, and that the Maharaja was ao 
grossly estravagant that he had exhausted it. It woe not 
true that the subsidy had fallen into arreeita as oontein* 
plated in the Treaty. It was not true that the llesident 
and the British aroiy in tl^e State had done their part to 
restore tranquillity. The British army, maintained out 
of the State funds, was not made available as was done 
by Colonel Wellesley in 1801. And t))is in spite of the 
fact that the Mysore army and Mysore’s resources had 
been placed at British disposal when tliey bad to subdue 
the Mahratas and Pindaries. And it was not true that 
the Treaty authorised the assumption of the Government 
of the entire State by the Governor General. 

Bontinok’s fateful letter was placed in the Maharajahs 
hands during the Dussarah of 1881. The Maharaja took 
it calmly and issued necessary orders, and on the 19tb 
October 1831 the administration passed into the bands 
of British Commissioners. 

The Senior Commissioner was Colonel Briggs of 
Bengal service and the Junior Commissioner C. M. 
Lushingbon, a brother of the Governor of Madras. 
Loshington came and took charge in October 1831 and 
Colonel Briggs in December. Casamaijor continued as 
British Besident to the Maharaja. The Senior and 
Junior Commissioners never agreed and were always at 
varianoe with each other. And the Besi dent's represent 
tations on behalf of the Maharaja never fouAd favour 
with the Senior Commissioner. Thus the Senior Com** 
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missionor’s actions Tteve diieoted by bis actegonism to 
both the Junior Commissioner and the Resident 1 
Lusbii^tou, before the-airival of Briggs, had passed certain 
orders and appointed Venkataramiah as Dewan. Colonel 
Briggs on arrival removed Venkataramiah and appointed 
old. Babu Kao i But the Madras Governor opposed any 
measure of Briggs’s, and ordered that Be wan Babu Bao 
fihouM be tire Chief Esecutive of the State, and that 
whenever tbo views of eitlier of the Commissioners on 
any matter agreed with those of the Dewan they should 
be given e^eot to. Briggs, however, made a tour of the 
affected parte of the State iu the West and North, and 
aucoeeded iu reducing to submission the Tarikore Palegar 
and other dieadeoted persons audthoir followers. Within 
about a year and half there were three Junior Com- 
tnissioners, Luehington, followed by G. D. Drury, who 
was followed by J. M. Mooleod. In the end Briggs’ owh 
position became intolerable and he tendered resignation 
in the following terms; Zn the enjoyment of the con¬ 
fidence of the Madras Government and of the Boeident, 
in the full excercise of power with which I am forbidden 
to interfere, with all the public servants of the State 
from the Foujdar of a district to the messenger of an 
office looking up to him for subsistence and promotion, 
tbo Dewan keeps up an active system of espionage and 
maintains an extensive secret correapondsnoe. Instead 
of my being able to transact public business with com¬ 
posure, my whole time has been taken up in endeavour¬ 
ing to counteract the plots of the Dewan to keep xue in 
the dark! ” 
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Before leaving, Colonel Briggs ruefully recordsd> 
The cause of all the troubles throughout my Senior Com- 
missiocership was an unfortunate want of singleness of 
purpose in several quarters. Lushington wanted Mysore 
for his brother, and never forgave me for standing in bis 
way. The Governor Gonoml, as I did not understand 
till lately* was exceedingly anxious from ihe first and all 
through tlie busiTxeBs to soroon tho llosident Oiieanuvijor, 
on old protege aud favour!to of his own, so that while 
bis despatches demonstrated that gontlman’s inoapadty 
to the perception of tho Court of Directors, he sUll 
supported him both publicly and privately, and wua glad 
to get me out of the way, because I frankly avowed niy 
aversion to the Eesidency party, and my conviction that 
they were answerable for the misrule of ^fysore I 

That last romak both indicts the British policy in 
Mysore and exonerates Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar 1 
Briggs was succeeded by Colonel Morrison as Senior 
Commissioner. It was impressed on him by the Gover¬ 
nor General in the strongest manner that it was bis 
anxious desire that all the anoient usages and institu* 
tions of the country, especially those of a religious nature 
should be respected and maintained inviolate. He also 
wished that no changes were to be made in the system 
of administration till then pursued except such os were 
unavoidable or immediately necessary. The iuhabitante 
of Mysore were to be provided with officers on whom 
they could implicitly rely, and with tribunals to which 
they could confidently resort for the redress of tbeir 
grievances. To all offices respectable men had to be 
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appointed on adequate salaries usually granted to ttie 
native ofTicers in the Company's territories/’ 

Shortly alter the assumption of the administration 
hy the Commieeion, the Governor General appointed a 
oommitteo to enquire into tho causes of the previous 
•disturbanoes. It consisted of four Europeans > and pre- 
sentod a ^Report after an elaborate enquiry. The Com¬ 
mittee found that the agrariim discontent was mainly 
4 u 6 to economic causes which operated oven in the 
neighbouring British districts of Bellary and Kadapa. 
Dealing with the shacat system of revenue collection 
the Comiuitteo held that it was necessary to be cautious 
in drawing a conclusion with respect to tho degree 
in which tho collections actually made by the A mile 
were oppressively high. The fact of the assembling 
of the ryots and complaining that the tases were too 
burdensome to be borne proved little upon the point. 
At the very time that the insurrection broke out in. 
Mysore, ryots in tho British Oanara District also had 
similarly assembled and complained, whereupon an 
enquiry was held and it was proved that the taxes were 
decidedly moderate, lighter indeed than in any other dis¬ 
trict of Madias. In Canora os in Mysore the ryots** 
assemblies had been instigated by intriguing officials. 
The Committee bad doubts as to the claims made on be¬ 
half of Government being too heavy for the capacity of 
the people conoenied. Enquiring into tbs story of the 
7 million pagodas alleged to have been left by Dewan 
Pumiah the Committee found no evidence of such a thing. 
The Committee held that as an outlet of agrarian die- 
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oontecb the disturbances could have been easily C[nelledp 
but for the £l]ip gi^-en to them by the pretender and 
Tarikere Palyagivrs, who engaged military bands from 
the Hyderabad and British territories, and thereby ga^•e 
backbone, volutrie and continuity to the revolt. 

The Report caused a groat searching of heart ou the 
part of the Glo^'ontcr Ooneral, Lord Bontinck. He also* 
visited Mysore iu 1^4 and had talks with the Malraraja. 
As a result he sent up reoormnendations to tbo Board of 
Directors in England for the recession of most of the 
State territory, i.A.y retaining only a portion sufficient for 
recovering the annual subsidy due to thd*British Govern- 
njent. His reasoning iu the course of the recoinnienda* 
tiona is iDimjinating: “ By the adoption of the arrange* 
ment which I advocate, certain doubts will be removed 
which I caiurot help entertaining both ns to the legality 
and the justice, according to a strict iuterpretatiou, of the 
course that bos been pui'sued. The Treaty warrants the 
aesumption of the country with a wiew to secure the 
payments of tbo subsidy. The assumption was actually 
made on account of tlie Raja’s inisgovemment. The 
subsidy does not appear to have been in any immediate 
jeopardy. Again the Treaty autlmrisee us to assume 
such part or parts of the country os may be necessary to* 
render the funds which we claim efficient and available. 
The whole has been assumed although a part would un¬ 
questionably have sufficed for the purpose specified In the 
Treaty: and with regard to the justice of the case, I 
cannot but think that it would have been more fair bo the 
Baja had a more distinct and positive warning been given. 


IT 
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liim thftt the ddoisive measure since adopted would be 
put is force if niifl«government should be found to pre¬ 
vail." With regard to blie Maharaja bimseli he adds, 
** It is adnubted by every one who hoe had an opportunity 
of observing tbe character of the Baja that he is in the 
highest d^ree intelligent and sonsible. His disposition 
is doscribed to bo the reverse of tyrannical or cruel, and 
I can have little doubt, from the manner in which he has 
conducted himself in his present adverse ciroumstancss, 
that he would not neglect to bring his good (]ualitlefl into 
active operation and to show that he had not failed to 
benefit by the lessons of esperlenoe. But lest this hope 
should be disappointed, tbe means ought to be un« 
-doubtedly retained in our own hands of guarding against 
-the evil consequences of his mis-government* Tbe per¬ 
sonal character of the Baja has, I confess, weighed with 
me in recommending tbe measure above allued to. I 
believe he will make a good ruler in future, and I am 
certain that, whatever may have been his p;vst errors lie 
has never forgotten bis obligations and his duties to the 
Company’s Government.” 

In the eye of posterity tbe above remarks should 
serve as an ^oneration of Mummadi Krishuaraja Woda- 
yar, and a condemnation of the triumvirate, Besident. 
C^asamaijor, Goveruor Lushington, and Governor Genera! 
Bentinck, for unjust vilification of. the Maharaja and 
high*handed expropriation of tbe State I 

That tbe Government which the British appointed 
in their wisdom to administer the State was hardly, a. 
^ood substitute for the previous one will be seen from the 
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iollowicg. The costant diSerecces of opicdon betiTveeQ 
the two Commissioners, and the unpIesAontineBs created 
thereby to the suprome Government bad reached the ears 
of the Court of Diroctors in England, and iu a despatch 
dated 6th March IB83 to the Governor Qoneral they ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that two Ooinmissioners with oqud 
powers appointed by two different Governments, the one a 
military and the otlior a Civil 8er^•ant, could luvrdly be 
expected to act bannoniously together, and tlmt an officer 
appointed by one Government and acoouut'kblo to another 
was also not likely to give satisfaction. It was unfortu¬ 
nate, the Court of Directors addod, that two officers wore 
appointed whero one, if properly selected and allowed the 
number of assistants necessary to relieve him from the 
burden of details, would not only have been suiBcient but 
preferable, and especially when all the necessary quali¬ 
ties could be found in one man unity in the directing 
head had numerous advantages. 

Colonel Briggs, the Senior Commissioner came in 
December 1831 and left in February 1883. By that 
time as stated already, he had bad three Junior Cotn- 
tnissioners, C. M. Lushington from 4th October 1881 for 
four months, C. D* Drury from February 1832 for four 
months, and J. M. Maoleod. Thereafter Colonel Morri¬ 
son succeeded Briggs as Senior Comzuissioner on 6th 
Febniary 1838, and gave place to Colonel Mark Cubbon 
in June 1834. 

The reply of the Board of Directors to the proposal 
of Governor General Bentinok to retain the portion of 
the State sufficient to cover the subsidy under the Madras 
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Govern Jiicnt and restore tbe rest to the Maharaja caine 
about October 1885» and distinctly declared their inten* 
tion to retain charge of the State only for the specific and 
tseroporary purpose of establishing a fair assessment upon 
the ryots, with security against “ further exaction, and ^ 
Batisfoctory system for the administratiou of Justice.’^ 
tThey objected entirely to tarnish the prospective rein* 
etetecnent of a Prince who had o>'er been the attached 
friend of tbe British Ghjvemtnent ” by even the limited 
project of partition recomniCDdcd by Lord William 
Bentinch, objecting to the division of a State tlie aepai^ate 
integrity of wbiolr was guaranteed by tbe Treaty with tbe 
Ni?;am. They added,we are desirous of adhering as far 
as can be done to tbe native usages, and cot to introduce 
a system which cannot be woriced hereafter by native 
agency when tbe countiy shall be restored to the 
Raja.” 

The Maharaja also was not eager to receive a third 
portion of the State in'lieu of the whole. His tentative 
ooDsent bad been given to Bentinek’s proposal, on Besi* 
dent Oaeanmijor^s insistence that if he did not coosent 
to t^em, be would never get back any portion of his 
eocmtry. With reference to the British claim that the 
admintstration in Mysore was to remain on its present 
footing until tbe arrangements for its good Government 
shall have been so firmly established as to be secure 
firom future disturbances,” His Highness pertinently 
asked, “Who was to be tbe judge of when this 
pyiod bftd arrived?' Were tbe reports of the officers 
^ployed in the Commission to be the guide .to the 
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Government,—the very persons whose einployment 
•would be lost by tbe re-transfer of the country V 

So the administration oontinned in tlie hands of tbe 
Commission, and Colonp] Mark Onbbon continued as sole 
Commissioner from June 1A34 till March 1861. He was 
^ nephew of Colonel Mark Wilks, and came to f^lysore 
as his protege, and joining the Comnussariat Department 
rose to the position of CoramiSBaty General. He had 
been a member of Bentinek’s Committee of investigation 
into Mysore disturbances in IHSS, and had succeeded 
John Macleod as Junior Comujissioner, and General 
Morrison as sole Commissioner. 

'Under Cubbon, tbe country was divided into four 
Divisions in place of the previous six Foujdariee. Tbe 
number of Taluqs woe reduced by amalgamation with 
smaller ones. The Taluqs were under Amildars as before^ 
and tbe Divisions were all under European superintezt' 
dents; Mahrati or Canarese became the language of 
official oorceapondence. The branches of administTaticis 
were Bevenue, Post, Police, Public Works, Military, 
Medical, Public Cattle, Judicial and Publio Instruction. 

Babu Eao, whom Briggs had appointed Dewan, died 
in 1884, and that office wae abolished, and a Native 
Assistant to the Commissioner was appointed. 

The total income of tbe State from Und-re venae and 
monopolies and other sources were 68 lakhs in the fireb 
year of Cubbon’s regime, and reached 64 lakhs in 1355. 
The expenditure rose from 65 lakhs in 1834 to 85 lakbe 
in 1660. Until 185$ the standard coin was the oantezoa 
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pagoda. It was a nominal gold coin, and was subsUtu- 
ted in 1S63 by the British rupee. The mint set up in 
1834 in Bangalore pix)daced only copper coins, and that 
. too was stopped in 184S. 

Fire new bridges were added during Cubbon’s time^ 
at Maddur, Hosakote, Benkipur, Shimoga and Hiriyur* 
The four passes in the weeteru Gbabs, Agumb6,Choondar 
8ampige, and Periambadi were cleared and opened. A 
number of tanks were repaired, and Cubbon held tbab 
further repairs should be undertaken only when hands 
becauie available to cultivate the additional wet area, and 
maikets were foimd for the surplus produce, and that a 
thoroughly iiti proved system of road ooram uni cation wae 
a proliininary reqiusite, and accordingly proposed the 
creation of a post designated Suporintendent of Boads. 
A ^Department of Pubho Works was oonstituced in 1866« 
FioiQ 188i to 1856 roads were constnicbed connecting 
all bead-quarter stations with Bangalore, and extending 
on all sides to the frontiers of the State, the length of 
the new roads being 1607 miles with S09 bridges. In 
1858 the construction of Telegraph lines was commenced, 
and 834 miles were completed by 1856. The first r&il> 
way oonstrootioa in tho State was begun by the Madras 
Railway Company in 1859 between Jalarpet and BangS' 
' lore, by Cubbon's initiation. 

Medical relief throughout the State wa$ long in the 
hands of Pandits and Hakims. The Maharaja in 1328 
^tablisbed the first allopathic dispensary in Mysore. In 
1884 an Assistant Surgeon was appointedjn tbe office of 
titt: Commissioner, and three apothecaries in the offices 
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of the SuporintondenCs of j^Iyeore, Bangalore and Tumkur 
Divisions. A iTatfernity hospital was built by the Maha¬ 
raja in 1841. In 1346 a large hospital with 70 beds was 
built in Bangalore. A Leper House was construoted is * 
1845, and a Lunatic Asylum in 1950. 

Individual proceptors both in towns and villages bad 
been iuii^arting education. His Highness the Maharaja 
inaugurated tlic drst blnglish School iu Mysore in 1850. 
Two years later a similar one was started in Bangalore. 
In 1352 the first Government grant of a einn of lU. 7000 
was made for opening a sohool in tbe inoffusal. In 1354 
tho Judicial Comtnissioner drew up a scheme for dovelop- 
education which received aanotion in 1857. In 1858 
a High School affiliated to the Madras University was 
started in Bangalore, and in Tumkur, Haesan and 
Shimoga sobools started by the Wesleyan Mission were 
taken over by the Government. In 1841 Mrs. Sewell, a 
Missionary, started two Girls' schools at Bangalore, and 
Bevexeud Sanderson brought out a Kannada Dictionary. 
The first printing pross was established in 1840, and an 
English and a Kannada Newspaper oaiue into being. 

CubbOKL however was not an enthusiast for eduoatiosu 
He observed, On the whole it must be admitted that 
the administration of Mysore makes no particular ^henk 
under toe head of education. In an abstraot point <3i 
view this la to be regretted, but subject nations are not 
kept in order and good humour on abskact principles, 
and it has long been the opinion of some, and is rapidly 
becoming the opinion of many that tbe efiorta whieb 
have been made by Government to extend the bleesloga 
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•oi education and by tests and examinations to secure 
the servioes of enlightened men even in the lowest poets 
are not calculated to be so fully appreciated by any class 
•of the Community.” 

The population oi the State was 30,50,000 in 1840 
And rose to 34,60,000 by 1851, and to 36,20,000 by 1866. 
The State's revenue during Furniah’s Dewansbip from 
1800 to 1811 was 31,70,000 kantbiroy pagodas at its 
maximum, and averaged 27,t^,000 pagodas. During 
Mummadi Erishnaraja Wodayai’s direct regime from 
1611 to 1831, the maximum was 30,26,000 and the 
average revenue was 26,53,000 pagodas. • From 1832 to 
1842 the average annual revenue was Be. 70,08,000, from 
1842 to 1852 it was Be. 76,61,000, and from 1862 to 
1862 it was Bs. 86,64,000, out of which the British took 
Bs. 24,60,000 as subsidy. 

Whilo this was tbe State of public administratimi 
the hlaharoja’s own position was far from satisfactory. 
The administration of tbe State was in tbe hands of the 
OomnuBSloner. But as previously tbe British Besidenfe 
in the Court of tbe Maharaja continued. While Uie 
Besident p»>vsd generally friendly and made representa¬ 
tions for the welfare of the Maharaja the CommissiorLer 
was prejudiced both sgainst the Maharaja and against the 
Besident: against the Maharaja because he was a spirited 
personage, always stood on his rights, would not accept 
tbe Oomissoner os his superior and would not accept 
the Commission •as a permanent }ti%i acoomyli without 
Any prospect of the administration being handed back to 
him ; against the Beadent because he was an official ri« 
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val unueceBsary under the new diepeuaabioQ, and beoause* 
he was on the side of the Maharaja. And since the* 
tinances were in tlie liande of tbeComniissioner,he could 
constantly rex the Maliaraja by delaying annual pay¬ 
ments under one pretost or another. Under Bcutinok’s 
arrangement the Maharaja was to receive one lakh of star' 
pagodas and one fifth of tbo net revenue of the State. Xbe 
interpretation of tlie term “ neb revenue proved a stumb¬ 
ling block witli the CoinmiaBioner. Meanwhile tbe 
Maharaja who was a large-hearted and generous perso¬ 
nage ^ and who souglU to maintain the dignity of hiS' 
Koyalty unimpaired, bad to inour debts in order bo meet 
bis deinanda. And then when debts acoumulated pay¬ 
ment of the Maharaja's revenue was further delayed on 
the plea of ascertaining the exact amount of debts I. 
Muminadi Krislinaraja Wodayar's poeition under Sir 
Mark Cubbon woa hardly lees intolerable than that of' 
Napoleon in St. Helena under Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The Maharaja had to complain and protest to the* 
Oovernor (i^neral about this unbecoming treatment. In 
1846 he wroto to Governor General Lord Ellenborough,. 

As regards myself I deem it due to me to declare that* 
1 am perfectly unoonsoious of ever having in the remo¬ 
test degree merited anything unfriendly from the Com¬ 
missioner. But what can be the oause of the Com* 
missioDer’e past hostilities and continued opposition, 
towards me is an enigma which I am unable to solve.. 
Nor can I consent to weigh things in the scale of vulgar 
opinion, whioh could assign a cause for it by supposing 
that as the first establishment of the Commission waa 
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indebted to a large accumulation of my public and private 
dnanoial embarrassments, its longest continuation can 
be calculated upon only in proportion as the mere shadow 
these evils is made to appear in a magnihed light; be* 
•cause the evils themselves do neither now exist nor is 
there any possibility of their recurrence, for he wlio had 
been deemed the author of them has paid the penalty of 
his i)l‘placed confidence on treacherous hirelings for 
twelve years together, and is not likely on a return to 
prosperity to unlearn the wholesome lessons of wisdom 
be has acquired in adversity." Again, ‘‘ My Lord, I 
must candidly confess that I have no confidenoe in 
him as a friend of my interest or .dignity; and I cannot 
•consequently feel assured that in his communications 
with Your Lordship regarding myself or my State he acts 
.an impartial part. I. have therefore determined to 
.appeal to Your Lordship myself. Your Lordship will 
4eem it no exaggeration when I declare that I feel my¬ 
self entirely at the meroy of the Comruiesioner, who as 
he has by offering me every species of annoyance and 
hostility in his power, proved himself not to be my 
friend) neither can I safely calculate upon my security 
while directly placed under his absolute power as the 
.sole Commissioner of Mysore and also Resident at my 
Durb^. I feel myself unprotected, and 1 dread to con* 
temptate the consequence of my defeucelees situation. 
The feeling of opposition and hostility which hae so 
.strongly marked the Commissioner’s conduct towards me 
for the last eight years, but especially the undisguised 
•character it has recently assumed is become matter of 
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jjubliQobseiTation. I sliall Wherefore, My Lord, .‘only 
that, After all I hA\«e and respebtfiiJly 

u<ged upon Yout Lordahip^a con^idWAtion, if Your Lord¬ 
ship could poasibly consent to ino even for a 
E h omen t exposed to tbo dangem.of my pro&cnt extreiuel}* 
painful situation, I would willingly prefer death to dis¬ 
grace, andif Y^ourLovdahip cannot imuicdiately interpose 
to rescue lue from tlic latter, implore most eanicsUy that 
Your Lordship will inflict upon we yourself anything you 
like, but do not fthandoti mo to the sport of ni^v iuferioi's.” 

' The appropriateness of the last pHrane \h shown by 
the following extracts from the communications of'Coni- 
taissioherOubbon to His Highness. In December 184s^ 
he wrote to suggest to Hts Highness the ex^jedieo’ey of 
'^an English translation acccrapanyJng in future;any 
letters which Your Higlmoss may 'have occasion to 
address to the Oovenor General of India as mote Kkely 
to convey faithfully and accurately the eentlihenta 
^lilodied'hy Your Highness in the original Utter; than 
ibEiy tiODslition of it which can be'made in my ^office.” 
Thetf in ^ March 1844 he wrote, Gorernor General 
ic'OoQnoildoes not conside:' it cou^'wi^t that lettere 
ondiaportant buein^s should he addressed to him by 
Matire PrlntniB id may other language than their thrn, ta 
ilia ^ieentUl that His Ldrdship should be satasfied that 
tb^'fully underetAnd' the writing to whUh'tbey give 
the sanction of their signatures, and the Goiercor Gene- 
raf must therefore request that HU Highness will 
transmit in the Oanorese language the substance of the 
letter recently addr^sed to him.'’ 


> ' 





Mummadj Krishnaraja Wodayar 
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A litUe later, the Maharaja coioing to know that 
Foiizdar Thunjiiarajiab, a former favcririfie who waa ono 
of those xoaiuly responsible for the e^'eiita that caused the 
appointment of tlio Coiuinie^iou and who hod since 
become an open eno^uy of the Mai^araja, was being made 
a judge of the Adawlat or High Court, wrote to the Com- 
mibsioner to oeh if it was tiiie, and observed, “ You are 
ol coiuae aaure that this is tho first instance in which 1 
have addressed you regarding tho distribution of native 
officers or any* other arrangement connected with the 
publio administration of my country since the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commibsion. It may tbemfure be noodles a 
to assure you that 1 should not have now deviated from 
tho uniform conduct I have hitherto observed, wore I not 
impolled by w'oighty considerations of what is due to my 
feelings as sovereign of Mysore, for iu the event of the 
consummation of this oppointroout in tlie Government of 
my ouTL country and before my own eyes, 1 cannot but 
regard it as a direct insult ofiei'ed to zny person, and 
which will doubblees be manifest to yourself on a little 
consideration, knowing as you do thu treacherous mis¬ 
conduct of these men and tho fact of my having in con¬ 
sequence ultimately discharged them/' 

To this dignified protest, the Oommissiouor sent an 
ahuoet brutal reply. He wrote, ** It is impossible 1 can 
regard Your Highnees's communication so ujuch in the 
light of a romonstrance against an act In contemplation 
as a deliberate impeachment of the Government of btuB 
country for having actually conferred an office of high 
trust and responsibility upon an unworthy person, whose 
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itself and au iusult to Inm. He added^ 1 Iiad it in con¬ 
templation, My Lordi in the ahaecce of a Resident and 
friend, to lay before Your Lordship myself in a formal 
manner a lospeotful solicitation for restoration to me oi 
the Governnient of my country. At tliis critical jiraoturo- 
the efforts made by the Commissioner to oppose my views 
have boon already subDUtted to Your I^ordehip, and now. 
My Lord, nftor 12 years, lio iasulte me with a threat of 
expulsion from iiiy own country, by iiuoting a i>ftra of a 
letter dated 0th September 1881 for tl^o first time for my 
information. Wbat have 1 done, My Lord, to merit 
these insults from tlio Coimnissioner ? My Lord, in the 
ordinary obligations of life, aooording to ancient saying, 
it.becomes part of the maternal duty to oherieh her 
offspring with the sustenance of her own breast, and 
while 1 look upon the British Government as my parent 
for every support, what could have indiiced the Com¬ 
missioner Co lead me to apprehend that the breast which 
hitherto nourished me with milk might eventually feed 
me with poison, I respeotiully leave it to Your Lordship** 
superior judgement to determine. Is it because I venture 
to say that the rumoured appointment of Thlminappar 
rajiab, one of my " worst enemies/* one of those onr 
principled favourites who profited by the past misrule, 
and one of those treacherous and traitorous men who 
oonsummated thermn of my affairs, if true, could prove 
a great outrage to my feelings that the Commissioner 
has thought proper to treat me in this manner? Your 
Lordship ie aware that whatever I may communicate to 
lour Lordship the Coniiniasioner bss the opportunity o£ 
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knowing, wlieraas I, My Lord, know nob what he writes 
"to Your Lordship regarding xoe. I have no friend to re¬ 
present any Cdse of mine. I have no support, My Lord, 
save that of yourself, and in Your Lordship’s just and 
generous hands I have luiteservedly committed my 
present welfare and future happiness in the full certainty 
that the exalted nobleman at the bead of tho British 
'Government in India has not only the power to averse 
the grievous indignities xinineritcdly indicted upon me 
in this iny Imiubled situation, but also the heart to 
administer to my laceiuted feelings the unction of hia 
friendly sympathy." 

But it must be noted tl^at though the Commissioner 
•could indict upon him auoh mental torment there was no 
•question of the Maharaja being cowed down. He met 
the attacks with great spirit. The following is an in¬ 
stance. Referring to certain arrogant remarks of the 
Oommisstener about a oerbain judicial matter, the Maha¬ 
raja wrote, ‘‘ With regard to wliafi you say in yorir para 
'5th * that under British administration it is not ponnitted 
to condemn any person imheard, nor for a Judge to pro¬ 
ceed to punish upon the es-paite and private information 
-of the accuser/ I beg to observe that it was> not generotzs 
•on your par t to believe me desirous of such a course. 
The long quotation from my loiter iu your para 20 is a 
•direct contradiction bo what you say yourself of con¬ 
demning any person unheard.This may« be further 
proved from the natural import of these words, ** after 
having asked me any quastion necessary to satisfy your¬ 
self^ Now you could have had no questions to ask me 
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but what might have auggested themselves by a previous' 
beating oi the prisoner; unless you mean to say thati' 
there may be cases wliere the dignity, the lespectabilityr. 
the estlted statioxi of the accuser, the insigficance and 
bad repute of the acoxieod, the oiroumstauces upon which 
t)^o latter depended for success, the critical position of 
his judges with his accueei' by which he was encouraged, 
in a word the weight of exteinal oircumstruicos end tlio 
amount oi extrinsic inoolisrenoies alone may be ut once 
so palpably glaring and so irresistibly oonvinciug against 
the accused that an impartial Judge may feel sufUoiently 
satisfied to proceed to pimieh him by waiving a formal 
investigation, which at best may serve no Icgitiiuate end 
with regard to the accused, while it may prove a prolific 
souroe of serious annoyance and humiliation to the aocu* 
ser, tending thereby to neutralize the essential points of 
demarkation without which society would bo a chaos, in 
which all that is most noble and exalted in Nature and 
all that is most vile and despicable are to be amalgamat¬ 
ed in one indiscriminate mass. But I believe what you 
say of British administration is meant more as a 
genera! refieotion upon Native administration, which 
coupled with what you have said in your memo to rue 
dated 20th May 1&4S para 25, that it is both customary 
aud justifiable for Native Princes to withold payment 
until “ their creditors agree to what tbe debtor may ooU' 
aider an equitable adjustment,” is such a gratuitous 
inault offered to Native honour and judgment, that while 
I admit it to be beyond my province to call upon you for 
an explanation of your right for making such a reflection, 
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I may be permitted to state wbat is my own conviction 
upon the question of administration which is this: that 
there may be good as well as obnoxious laws, and this 
either in an European or Native State, and that bow' 
ever excellent the British mode of justice is in itself, 
still its proving a blessing depends not so much upon its 
own excellence, as upon the integrity of intention, the 
purity of purpose and the rectitude of principle with 
which its provisions are reduced to practicability.*’ 

Nor was he less spirited when fighting his case with 
the Ghyvernor Qoneral and demandiz^ justice. Addressing 
Sir Henry Hardinge, Govomor General is June 1846, 
he wrote, ** With reference to iny Kareetha of the 7th 
September 1844, to which I have not as yet had the 
honour of a reply, I am compelled again to appeal to 
Your Excellency and to the well Irnown justice of the 
British Government in reforence to my position and 
my just rights which the confidence that I feel in 
British Justice persuades me will not be longer re¬ 
fused to me, on a clear and distinct appeal to the 
'Government. It is not unknown to me that my oharaoter 
baa been misrepresented and that not only in confi* 
dential politioal oommunioations, but publicly in evidence 
before the House of Commons in England; I am also 
aware that it may be the interest and object of others 
still to keep up this belief in the minds of those who (not 
knowing me personally themselves) alone have the power 
to do me justice. But I can with the utmost confidence 
•ohallei^e those who vilify me, whether through igno* 
lance or enmity, to the proof, and call on those who best 




IcQOw ine and h&N'e hnd the best Jiieaiis of knoiciiig ine^ 
the Besideut^ and other Barojiean gentleuieu ^ ho bav& 
been ftfc uiy Court ior tlio last l(i years, to say whether 
enoh teriDs as niy being " utterly demov.alijiod/’ ‘‘ tit for 
nothing,’* ‘'otin never ahow proof of couipobonoo to 
govern/' etc., are not a bsiHe juid foitl ahwidor; these 
may aeoui strong tori ns, but not too strong when 
the cfthnimy ha* referoncti to luy cliavat^ter aud dearest 
intorests in life, though 1 do uot iuipube evil motives to 
the asseiter. It may ha^^ boon aaid in ignomnee or 
through inisinformation, I can call on those who now 
last know me to siiy whetlier at tliis moment [ am not 
as to mental and physical vigour as ea|»ihle of go^'ermng 
my oo\intry as any man of uO ymrx of age iu India. I 
am not aware that it has been attempted to show that 
buy other reason exists sufliciinit ro inudcr null the 
Hon’ble Cotni>any'H treaty wjtli me, oi* tojusbify the with¬ 
holding from me now the Govomujont ol uiy country, 
That 1 have been extravagant as to pecuniary matters in 
roy youuger days, and have unfortunately in some 
instances had as oonMential advisers, persons who 
afterwards proved themselves unworthy of such ebn- 
fideoce I freely avow, but 1 will nut mock common sense 
or justice to suppose that any persou .could assert or be¬ 
lieve that, because either Prince or private individual had 
been at one time of bis life wasteful iu his pecuniary 
arrangements, or hod managed his affairs in some respects, 
but indifferently, be should therefore be disinherited 
for ever. Even now, I confess, I have no wish to hoard, 
my inoome or bury it in the eartli, but to spend it in 
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my coimtry aiid aiiiongst my people from wliose industry 
I derive it.” 

We thiuk that last seBtimeub Is as daring as it is 
magnificent. The Maharaja further observes, ** I believe 
I con id Ttiske it plain that the assviinption of the G overa¬ 
ment of my country by Lord William Boatinck vas a 
measure both unnecessary and uncalled for by tho 
exfgencies of the time, not to speak of its being unjusti¬ 
fied by the Treaty existing betwwn the Hon’bio Com¬ 
pany and myself. Disturbances thore were in eome 
Dietriote of the country; but do not disturbances occur 
in portions of the Coiupaay’e count!}' without any bJaTtie 
boing imputed to the Governing authority ? I had con¬ 
tracted debts, it is true ; but what were they in proportion 
to the revenue of my country, and have not the best and 
most upright Governments in the world debts ? But X 
am williog to let the past rest in oblivion and to draw 
Your Excellency’s attention to the present and ask yon 
and the British Government, with all due deference and 
taspect, what just ground there is now for •withholding 
Ironi zn& my true, I may say, my unalienable rights ? I 
appeal to the Treaty existing between the Government 
and myself, that treaty which I have never violated in 
the slightest p(vrtioular or degree and whioh I am eura 
Your Excelknoy will consider the Government bound in 
bosour to abide by.” 

T Thus cfaallengingly did this untravelled, home-bred 
EiBg. answer hie oritios who sought to. make of him a 
'he^less victim. When King Poms.was brought before 
Alexander and the latter asked him what he wtmted, he 






repJied, “ To be treated like a Kiug.” When o, l^’ronoh 
King was taken before on Englis)} King a prisoner in the 
12tb century, and ^as oaked what surpriecd him moat 
in England, bo ie said to have replied, “ To Boe uiyeolf 
liore." So Munniiadi Kriehnaraja Wodayar retained bis 
kingly spirit and princely dignity fully aglow through¬ 
out his long compulRoiy vutiremont. 

Just as (hu'ing the Moslem usurpation Mahatani 
rjaksliamruanui wont on urging the British to put down 
the uBuq)6r time after time in spite of several failures, so 
Mumnukdi Krisbnaraja Wodayar with persistent itera¬ 
tion urged each new Qcyernor General to give him back 
bis Ebgdoin. Within two years of the appointment of 
the Commission, Lord William Bentinok wrote, My 
Esteemed Friend, I Irave made a communication on the 
subject to tbe authorities in England and should they 
sanction the arrangement it will be iiumedlately be 
carried into eifeut. 1 do not hesitate to oaeuce you that 
it will afiord me great gratidoation to comply with your 
wishes 60 far ae I can do so consistently with my duty 
to my own Government. .1 beg you will behave me, 
that I shall ever remaux your sinoere Friend, Willittui 
Bentinck." 

That was in In 16S5 2jord Metcalf wrofie^ 

My friend, I aincarely hope that your mind wiTl 
not be kept much longer in a state of suspense, and 
that the decision of the Home authorities may be * 
conformable with your inclination.'’ In 188f^ Lord 
Auckland communipated this decision: My Fxiend'- 
It is the opinion of those eminent authorities, wb(> 
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ard fit ftll times anxiously disposed to promote 
ever may be most condtun\'e to the true interests of Your 
Higbhess, that tlrose interests will be best consulted by 
maintaining the undivided and benedoial administration 
wbioli at present subsists of Your Higbness’s territories* 
until such salutary niles and sibfe*guards ruay be matured 
and confirmed in practice, as slmtl afiord just ground of 
oontideiice that your subjects, in all parts of yotir domini* 
one, will j'osssss the benefit of a stable ioriu of good 
Government. I'he Honourable the Court of Directors 
bavo, ou tUcHo giounds, signified their comuuuids that 
the administratiou of Your Higbuesa’a territories ahaII 
remain ou its presout footing, mtW the anaxigements 
for their good C70\'emmsnt shall have been so firmly 
eetablisbod as to be secure from future disturbauce. I 
beg to sxpit«s the high oonsideration I entertain foe Your 
Eighnoss, and to sitbsoribe myself Your Highness’s 
Sincere Friend, Auckland.'’ 

The Governor Genera) is long-winded in his com- 
tounicatiou. The Board of Directors were pretty orisp. 
They said, “We would not willingly, after having assum¬ 
ed the powers of Government, place the inhabitants of any 
portion of the territory however sinaU, under the abso* 
lute domain of suoh a Ruler. We are desirous of adher¬ 
ing as far as can be done, to the native ueages, and no 6 
to introduoi^ a system which oannot be worked hereafter 
by native agency when tlie country shall be restored to 
the Baja.” 

Oa the Mahara5a pressing hiV claim in 1845, Gover¬ 
nor General Sir.Henry Harding© represented to the Board 
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Direotiovs tli^t be doubted whether the British 
GovemDidnt ought to keep possession of the Maharaja’s 
dominions after their pecuniary olaiiiis were satisfied, and 
when there was uo longer any cause for anxiety as to the 
reg:ular paymout of tire subsidy* Nearly two years later 
iiowever, the Board were pleased to reply, 'i'he real 
hindrance is the liazard which would be incurred to the 
prosperity and good Gownnient which the country now 
enjoys, by replacing it under a Euler known by experience 
to be thoiniighly inoompeteut.'* 

It was just a case of “ What I have 1 hold." In 
168G they spoke of keeping on the Government in their 
hands as temporary trustees. In 1647 the tune changed 
to one of permanent possession. And soon after, they 
appointed a man as Governor General whose poUoy of 
rapaoious annexation resulted in a wide«spread revolt^ ia 
oonsequenoo of which the East India Company itself wae 
divested oi its power, thus proving tliat one’s evil inten*^ 
tions do recoil on oneself, and that nemesis has s 
long arm. 

In 1666 Lord Balhousie in the course of a minnta 
observed, ** I trust therefore that when the decease of the 
present Eaja shall come to pass without son or grandson, 
or legitimate male heir of any description, the territor;y 
d M^ore which will then have lapsed to the Govern¬ 
ment will be resumed, and that the good work wbidi 
has been so well begun will be completed." 

Then followed the Great Indian Mutiny. And 
Maharaja Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar who> dis- 
poeseesed of hia country for 25 years, had ample re^on 
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to throw himself he&rt and soul into the Mutiny, never* 
tbeless made his choice to remain faithful to the British 
regime. His part in oonntering the fotnenters of dis¬ 
affection and rendering support to refugee Britishers has 
been recorded by Commissioner Cubbon in a report to 
the Governor General He declared, To no one was 
the Government more indebted for the preservation of 
tranquillity tlr&n to His Highness tlie Baja, who display¬ 
ed the most steadfast loyalty throughout the crisis, 
discx>nrtbeuancing everything in the shape of disaffection, 
and took every opportunity to proclaim bis perfect con- 
tidenoe in the stability of the English rule. When a 
small party of Europeans came to Mysore he made mani* 
feet bis satiafaction by giving them a feast. He offered one 
of his palaces for their accommodation, and as a strong¬ 
hold for the seourlCy of their treasure ; and even gave up 
his own persona) establishment of elephants, eto., to* 
assist the 74th Higblandere in their forced march from 
the Nilgiris to Bell&ry for the proteotion of the Ceded 
Bistriots, a proceeding which, although of no great, 
magnitude in itself, produced great moral effect through¬ 
-out the country. In fact there was nothing in bis power 
which he did not do to manifest his fidelity tp the 
British Government, and to discourage the unfriendly.’* 

In due course an aoknowledgment came from the 
'Viceroy Lord Cannir^: “I was well aware that fronx 
the very beginning of those troubles tbe fidelity and 
. attachmeot to the British Government which have long 
marked Your Highness’s acts bad been conspicuous upon 
.«very opportunity. Your Highness’s wise oonfidenoe in 
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the power of England and your open manifestation of it,, 
the ^sideration and kindness which you showed to- 
British subjects, aud the ready and useful assistauoe- 
which you rendered to tlie Queen’s troops hare been 
mentioned by the Conmiiesioner ia terms of tJie highest 
praise. I bag Your Highness to acoept the expression of 
my warm thanks for the-se fresh jiroofa of tlie spirit by 
whioh Your Higliness is animabw'l in your relations with 
the wovemineut of Tiidift." 

The Quoou’b proolfbuiation in 185^; wRured tho- 
Indmu Pnno« that their rights, dignities and hoiwiir 
aooordmg to former usages would be upheld, aud that 
DO further ©uoroachtaeuts ou the doininiouR of the Indian 
Princes would be allowed. And Lord Caanlng^a despatch 
of 1860 guaranteed to every Indian Chief above tho rank 
of a Jahagirdar the right of adopting a euooessor accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu Law. But Canning did not oominiini- 
cate that right of adoption bo Mysore, and with regard 
to the Queen’s Proclamation he conveyed to the Secretary 
of State the view that Mysore coo Id not conveniently 
be restored to its Princedom, and that its entire cession 
to the British by the Maharaja in a spirit of loyalty was 
a ooneummation to be wished for. 

The Maharaja however addressed the Ooveraor 
General about his restoration. After 10 months’ silence, 
the ^y before he was laying down bis office Canning 
replied that he was unable fio^ support the Maharaja’s, 
request, or to admit the gTOunds on whioh the claim was-. ^ 
founded, which he said he regarded as mistaken and 
untenable. And Bimultoeously with the reply his- 
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Private Secretary, aud perhaps the draftsinan of the 
reply, L B, Bo wring, was appointed Comimssioaer in 
place of Sir Hark Cubbou. 

In 1861 with tlio concurrence of the Viceroy and the 
.'Secretary of State, the Maharaja sent some gem*set 
necklaces and other jewellery along with some Mysore- 
-bred horses, cows and bulls, under the care of the Durbar 
'Surgeon, Dr. Campbell, to bo presented to the British 
Queen. Commanded by her to acknowledge the same, the 
Swretary of State wrote, “ The aesurancoe of Your 
Highness's friendship are very welcome to Her Majesty, 
who can receive no such precious gifts from the 
Princes and Chiefs of India as the good words which 
they send to Her from their distant homes. Prom 
Your Highness these good words are especially grati¬ 
fying, Por more than 60 years you have been the 
faithful ally of the British Government who. felt 
.assured, when trouble recently overtook them, that as 
Your Highness was the oldest so would you be the 
^tounebeet of their friends, if evil and misguided men 
should seek to sow sedition in Your Highness’s country. 
'By the blessing of God the.Southern Peninsula of India 
remained undbturted, but Your Highness nevertheless 
was enabled to contribute to the success of British arms 
.by the assistonco which you rendered to the passage of 
Her Majesty’s troops towards disturbed Districte, whilst 
by your personal bearing in this critical juncture, you 
encouraged and sustained the loyalty of your subjeota 
4ind helped to preserve the tranquillity of the country. I 
-am ooinnianded by Her Majesty to send to Your High- 
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ness, under charge of I)r. Campbell, a few epeciiaeus of 
the manufactures of Grreat Britain and other articles of 
which Her Majesty requests your acceptance as token of 
Her friendship and estoorn.” 

Lord Elgin succeeded Canuing, aird the Maharaja 
tendered an application to the Secretary of State on 
Canning’s order. The Secretary of State in Council re¬ 
plied that while the assuiuptlou of the Muharaja’K* 
OoTsrnment by the British was not according to TretUy, 
there was no c lause in the Troat>' for itK restoratiou 
when once it was asBUrued, that the proposals of Lord 
William Bentincleand tl^o several orders of the Board 
of Directors meant only that no changes should be 
effected which would hamper their future discretion, 
and that; there was no obligation on the part of the 
British Government to resbow the Maharaja. In view 
of the Maharaja's services during the mutiny, this, 
n^ative order should bo conveyed to him as nicely aa 
possible. 

This deoision of the Sooretary of State's Council 
was not unanimous. Sir Henry Montgomery, Sir 
Frederick Currie and Sir John Willoughby wrot(*i dis- 
Sttiting iriinutes, and hold that such a deoision would 
be'barefacedly unjust. However the majority’s 
prevwled. And it was communicated to the Mahara^ in 
the following personal interview :— 

“ On the 3rd February 1864 precisely at 1 p.u. the 
Commissioner and his Secretary visited ^the. Maharaja, 
aod after mutual enquiries, the Commissioner was silent- 
for a minute or two when it' was easy to read in hia- 
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countenance all that could aggravate the pangs of bho 
blows already sustained once by the heart of Hia Highness. 
CoD^'ersabion was commenced by the Ccmmisaionet aa 
follows: “ A Khareebha has been received from the 
Viceroy to Your Highnesses address containing the final 
decision passed against Your Highness’s appeal to the 
Secretary of State for India,” So saying Mr, Bowring 
handed the Khareetba to Hie Highness. The Maharaja 
received it and placing it in his right hand, remained a 
while silent, grief and horror struck. In the meantime 
Mr. Bowring ur^^ed His Highness to unfold the Khareetha. 
Finding His Highness somewhat slow in untying the 
strings of the bag which had contained it, Mr. Bowring 
took it from His Highness’s hand, out the strings with his 
own sword, and rebanded it to His Highne^. The 
Maharaja having opened the Khareetba, deiired Mr. 
Bowring to explain it to him, The purport was made 
known in a few words. This was enough to disturb the 
tender emotions of His Highness. (Irief and disappoint¬ 
ment preyed upon his hc»rt and made him almost 
distracted. His Highness was a while absorbed on the 
one band in endcsavouring to compose himeelf and on 
the other contemplating what future measures be should 
adopt. In the meantime Mr. Bowting hurried the Maha- 
rajfi for his reply to the deoision. 

H.H. ” I bow to the decision: but I cannot helpi 
declaring that iu fact justice is denied to me totally by the 
Home authorities, It is wonderful that the same British 
Governaient who .to secure lasting fain© and good faith 
4 id justice bo my hereditary rights by placing me while 
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A helpldSB boy of 5 year? of age on my ancestral Tlirone, 
b&ve now scrupled not to commit breach of faith and 
subject themselves to infamy by forcing such art unjust 
decision upon me. If they arc to cut down the vory tree 
they themsolvoB nurtured, what can I do So loi^ as 
juBtico BidsB niy cause there is little fear of losing my 
rights. If ono authority rofuHo me my olaiiiiB I shall 
never cease to importune another Inghor authority for a 
bettor treatment. Once more I assure you that it is my 
desire that this Sbkte wiiioh from time immemorial lias 
boen possessed by my house should bo ever continued 
native and uninterruptedly oujoyed by Jny posterity.” 

To the Commissioner, however, tiro rejection of His 
HigbuesB’a claims was a. fait aoaompU. To the Maha* 
raja on the other hand tl^e goal was still there like a load* 
star. Only he had to approach it by a round about way. 
He bad two rearvelbusly wise and firm supporters who 
were wedded to his cause, Dr. Campbell and Bakebi 
Narasappa. Dr. Campbell wont to England'to rouse tbe 
British press, stir British public opinion, and take tbo 
matter before Parliament. Baksbi Narasappa stood by 
the Maharaja giving him comfort and fanning his courage, 
and as a bulwork against the insidioua influences set to 
work by CommiBsioner Bowring in order to coerce the 
Maharaja to renounce hie rights and retire with a 
penabn. 

Bowring set two of his assistants, Major Elliot and 
Major Martin, to work through Bakshi Narasappa and 
make the Maharaja renounce his rights. But Nara^ppa 
was beyond tbe reach of either their coaxing or their 
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intiundf^tion; &o that they almost got wild with him- 
Onoo after an interview Major Elliot addressed him as 
follows: Both yourself and His Highness are seated 
on a box: of gunpowder and you cannot avoid its taking 
fire. But you should bear it iu mind that sooner or later, 
it is sure you both will be blown up to the wind I 
Besides this I quite apprehend that you are giving His 
Highness every day bad counsels not to accept the 
present proposition of the Commissioner and to be more 
£rm and steady against the Government who are this 
cioment too powerful and very fttmn g , and that your 
oounsels make deep irupreesion upon His Highness, 
spoil the business and ruin His Highness and family 
altogether. Take care you both will ever be iu hazard 
of iDCurring the displeasure of the Commissioner. His 
Highness might be put into a cage like a parrot and 
shown to the world; ae to your fate I need hardly say 
that it will bo one similar to the late Venkappaji’s, tba 
vakeel of His Highness." 

But Baksbi Karasappa did not quail before these 
threats, and aided the Maharaja by wise counsel and 
staunch servtoe, just as 79 years earlier another great 
Mysorean and loyal subject of the Dynasty, Piodban 
TiTumalaiyor^ar stood by Mahatani Lakshaimnauui and 
brought about the restoration of the Dynasty, The 
public of Mysore were roused, and petitions signed by 
thousands of citizens all over the State were despatched 
to the Viceroy protesting against annexation and uphold- 
ing the right of the Maharaja to adopt an heir and 
successor. 
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Meantpbild Dr. Campbell was in England enlisting 
the support of influential personages like Lord Harris, 
Duke of Wellington 11, and Lord Stanley, for the Maha¬ 
rajahs cause, and obtaining publicity for the Mysore case 
in the British Press. 

And on IRth June 18(i5 the Maharaja, by the advice 
of his staunch adhoroiits, Baksbi Narasappa, Kolar 
Kriebniengar and S. Vonkatavaradlongar, flung the 
gauntlet before tf )0 British autliorities in India and 
adopted a son. His wire to the Viceroy ran, “ I have 
this day adoptod a son as successor to all the rights and 
privileges guaranteed to me by the Treaties of 1700, and 
have communicated tho same by telegram to the Seore- 
tary of State, hh In a letter he wrote, ‘‘The boy 1 have 
selected is a obild of two and a half years of ago, of the 
purest Baja-Bindy or Boyal blood. Ho is the 8rd son of 
the late Ohikka Krishna Urs and grandson, of Gopala^ 
raja Ura, the Brother of Laksbmammani Kani (the Bani 
who signed the treaty between my Family and tbo East 
India Company in 1700), who is the daughter of Katti 
Gopalaraj Urs of Bettoda Kotey House, one of the 13 
families with which mine is most nearly related. It only 
remains for me to solioit the protection of the Govem^ 
ment of India and England to the heir whom 1 hav» 
adopted, and to request that Your Excellency will do me 
the favour to issue instructions to the Commissioner for 
Government of my Territories for the careful observance 
of all the honours and privileges due to the boy as my heir.** 

Quick came the reply from the Commissioner: “ In 
reply to Your Highnesses telegram 1 have the honour to 
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■point out that an adoption by Your Highness will not b© 
recognised unlesB it has recdWed the assent, and is in 
accordance with the orders of the GK^vemmant of ladia.” 

But the campaign was progressing in England. Iblve 
members of the Secretary of State’s Counoil, Sir John 
Willoughby, Sir Erederiok Currie, Sir Henry Montgo¬ 
mery, Sir George Clerk and Dr, Hastwiok, had written 
strongly against annexation. Sir Johif Low member of 
the Supreme Council, Generals Eraser, Brigge and Jacob, 
Secretary Bay ley of tho Madras Government, and 
Colonel Haines, Ex^Commissioner of ^lysore, and other 
experienced Indian. Civilians headed by John Stuart 
Mill sent a petition to the House o( Commons urging it 
to preserve the Native State of Mysore. Sir Charles Wood 
bad given place to Lord Oranbourne as Secretary of State. 
On the 2drd July 1866 a Deputation consisting of mem¬ 
bers of Parliament and public men interested in Indian 
affairs waited on the Secretary of State, and Sir Henry 
Bawlmson explained tho merits of the case against 
aimezation, and Sir Edward Colebrook, M. P. explained 
the case for adoption. Lord William Hay, M. P. referred 
to the injury that would be done to the honour and moral 
induenoe of Great Britain if the Queen’s Proclamation 
and the promises of Lord Canning’s despatch were to he 
violated, and read a letter from Sir Mark Cubbon depre> 
eating any step that might tend to the extinction of the 
Mysore State in contempt of the Koyal Proclamation. 
* Colonel Tykes pointed out that the doctrine of lapse or 
refusal to recognise an adopted heir was without founda¬ 
tion in Law or history. General Briggs, tho first Senior 
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Commissioner of Mysore, stated that the reports of mis- 
governmeat by the Maharaja were exaggerated, and urged 
that it was the greatest mistake to suppose that a Native 
Stato could not be well governed. Major Evans Bell 
pointed out that tliu Calcutta Oovemment was respon- 
siblo for rnisgovomuient in Native States. 

Jjovd Craubomiie dosirod the Dopubationists to tell 
hi in wlrit exiwtlyrtliey wisliod him to do. Sir Henry 
Ihiwliiisou intiniatod that they wished the Native State 
to bo maiutained, ^vitl) such safeguards for good Govern¬ 
ment OH may bo nooossary, and T^ord Craubouvae pro¬ 
mised due oousideration to their representation. 

The Press was even harsher in its denunciation of the 
proposed step. One paper wrote “ Por very shame let us 
hear no more of Mysore aunesation.” Another wrote 
" A fertile and pleasant Province like Mysore, providing 
a ooul fiummer retreat for Government, and snug berths 
for sons and nephews, may seem a rich prise for Indian 
OfTloiaU : but it is marvellous that any English States- 
mwn, taking from a distance a comprehensive survey of 
the vast Empire of India and mindful of the giant career 
that, for good or evil, lies before it, should have failed to 
see that twenty such Provinoee as Mysore would, be 
dearly purobseed if their possession crippled the influ¬ 
ence which it is our high mission to exercise upon the 
future of India, by shaking the confidence of our native 
subjects and allies in our moderation and even our good 
faith.” 

And Joim Morley, who forty years later became the 
Secretary of State for India, wrote, “ And there can be 
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no doubt that viewed from the point of higher interna¬ 
tional morality, measured by the purer standwd of the 
political duty of the superior to the inferior race, which 
prevails in the present decade of the century,—the policy 
of the Indian Government, prompted by men of the old 
schoollike Sb Thomas Munro and Sir ^^a^k Oubbon, 
was in the last degree seldsh, grasping, and hollow— 
we shall be accused of aoting hypocritically from first to 
last. Lord Wellesley established a Kingdoin which he 
never meant to be maintained. He made a treaty with 
the Nbam to last while sun and moon should endure, 
but he only meant while it should suit IBnglisli policy. 
We assunred the administration of Mysore under the 
pretext of securing a subsidy, but all the timo we never 
intended to give it back again. We declared tliat wo 
recognised the right of adoption, and on the first opportu¬ 
nity we decline to do any eueb thing. We declared that 
wG had given up tbe evil policy of annexation and then 
we annex the first territory on which we oan lay our 
hands. It is not difficult to see how ugly our conduct 
can thus, without much forcing be made to look. And all 
India is said, on creditable authority, to be watching the 
case. We have abandoned our legitimate intluenoe in 
the West in order to annex in the East. We preach 
moral suasion in Europe, so that we may be free to 
practise material repression in Asia. We make ourselves 
despised in one Continent, in order to make oursolvea 
hated in another. It would be paying many of our 
Cabinet Ministers of either party much too high a oom- 
pliment to say that this is their delibemte policy. They 
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have replaced our old, aud iu many points our bad 
aysteiu of “ Thorough," by the new and in all points the 
worse principle of “ Drift." The story of Mysore illus¬ 
trates only too perfectly the perils in which the Drift- 
system may involve us in matters not immediately under 
the public^ eye. The only consolatory reiieotion is that 
in this instance Public opinion may even now come into- 
operation, and reverse a policy which is opposed alike to 
all principlea of justicoj and to the expediency of the 
hour.” 

Early in 1867 the question was taken up in Parlia* 
nrent, and there was a full-dress debate. The upshot of 
it was oommunio^vtod to His Highness by a cable from 
the redoubtable Dr. Campbell, dated 24th February 1867: 

I heartily congratulate Yoor Highuess. House of 
Commons docidecl last nigiit Mysore Kingdom safe. 
Prince succeeds Your Highness. Campbell." 

We think Dr. Campbell and Bakshi Narasappa 
deserve statues for their struggle for the integrity 
of the Kingdom of Mysore, and the honour and good 
name of Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar, rather than 
the potential land-snatchers, Cubhon and Bo wring. 

On 16th April 1867 Secretary of State Northoofe 
wrote to the OoTernor General, " Having regard to the 
antiquity of the Maharaja's family, its long oonnectaon 
with Mysore, and the personal loyalty and attachment 
to the British Government which His Highness has so 
rymspicuously manifested, Her Majesty desires to main¬ 
tain that family on the Throne in the person of His 
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Higlmess's adopted son upon tOTine corresponding vith 
those ntadd in 1799, so far as the altered oircumstances of 
the present time will allow. The adopted son was to be 
educated undei* the superintendence of the India Govern* 
ment. 

And as though to clear the name of the old Maha* 
laja of any stigma that might have attached to it by the 
British GoTemment*B previous course of action, Her 
Majesty Cjuoen Victoria in May 1867 conferred on him 
the title of Height Grand Commander of the Star of 
India with tliese words, We are desirous of conferring 
upon you such mark of our Boyal favour as wiU evince 
the esteem in which we hold your person and the service 
you havo rendered to our Indian Empire. We have 
thought fit to nominate and appoint you to be a Knight 
Grand Commender of the most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India^ etc.’’ 

Thus at last this doughty fighter vindicated tho 
honour of his name and achieved the continuity of his 
Pynasty on the threne of his anceetoie. But be enjoyed 
the happiness of these achievements only for a few brief 
months. In March 1868 ho fell ill, and on the 27th 
night passed away. 

Beporting the demise of the gallant old Euler to the 
Viceroy the Commiasiorier wrote, The death of this 
^ed Prince who was open*Ii&nded and generous in dis* 
position, and who had many amiable personal qualities, 
will, I am sure, elicit the aymathy of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General in Council.'' 
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Muminadi Krisbnaraja Wodayar a&ceiided the tbroud 
of Jlysom on tbe 30bli June 1799, After minority he 
niled tlie State from 1810 to 1831. From 1831 to 1868 
be continued fkjurc King of Mysore, making altogether 
and a half years of rulershlp. It was the longest span 
of llulership of any lluler of tlie Dynasty, and one of the 
longest reigns in the history of the world. British pro¬ 
paganda c)) 08 o to throw a sombre light on bis actual 
Ilnlership of twenty years, and held him up as a disso¬ 
lute spendthrift and incajjable liuler. We might point 
out that they themselves bad a Kuler at borne in England, 
Oeorge IV, who was Prince Regent from 1800 to 1620 
and Ruler of J^lngland from 1820 to 1630. We would 
ask them to oompare Krishnaraja Wodayar III with 
George IV, and say whether either in dissoluteness or 
lavish spending the forn^er was miles near the latter. 
George IV has been remembered for over a band rod 
years as an unutterable ead and scamp, unrelieved by 
any good qualities. But Krlshnaraja Wodayar, while 
perhaps given to sensual indulgence in private life wae 
a fine gentleman and virtuous and generous Ruler. At 
tbe time when tbe British imperialists were pioturisg 
him as a dissolute spendthrift, he was actually restoring 
the temples destroyed by Tippu Sultan, rebuilding and 
extending towns, patronising learning and tbe fine arte, 
producing literature, and living tbe life of a well-iuean- 
ing and generous Prince. As a Maharaja he was far 
above* the generality of the Indian Princes who have 
been enjoying the protection of the British in reoent times. 
But it served tbe purpose of the British Empire-builders 
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m lodift aif the time to certify him as worth less and 
make the world believe that they were justified in 
Bnatching the admimatration of the country from his 
bands. 

That apart, in the long ligt of Yadavn so\'ereigns in 
Mysore, Munimadi Krisbnaraja Wodayar strikes ns ns 
one of the most outstanding, and one of the most praise* 
worthy. Yaduraya, Baja Wodayar, Kantheeravanarosa- 
raja Wodayar, Chikkadevaraja, cannot stand on a higher 
pinnacle in the mind of posterity, thair tliia illustrious 
descendant of theirs. Kaja Wodayar got for his Dynasty 
the throne which had been the seat of authority of the 
Vi jay anogar Viceroys. Krishnaraja Wodayar, by grace 
of God, re*ascended the throi^ which had been kept 
vacant by Moslem usurpers. Cbikkodovaraja Wodayar 
was a Euler of singular enlightenment who had received 
honour at the hands of the Moghul Emperor. Krishna* 
raja Wodayar bad deserved and won honours from Queen 
Victoria, who was in all ways a greater sovereign than 
Emperor Anrangazeb. Chikkadevaraja Wodayar made a 
fetish of acoumnlating wealth, and got to be known as 
Navakoti Narayana”. Krishnaraja Wodayar deemed 
fvealth a servant to be employed in good causes, and 
spent it handsomely, generously, in religious charity 
and on civic improvement. He told his critics boldly, 
** Even now, I confess, I have no wish to hoard my income 
or bury it in the earth, but to spend it in luy country, 
and amongst my people, from whose industry I derive 
it If any one can say that there is a better way of 
spending money for a Ring than this he would be 


deoHiod insane.—Did Oeorge IV spend money in tlie 
fiame way His piadecessors had to cope wltib and sub* 
due riotous Palyagars> or face invading ^lahratta' 
or MosleTO oHief tains out to ooHect loot or tribute. But 
Musnmadi Krishnamja Wodayar had to cope with the 
world’s most forward Hmpire^builders, and that he did 
80 , relying on God ai\d on the juetice of his caxise, and 
defied, braved and ^unQuished the concerted and per¬ 
sistant efforts of a snccession of Great Britain's veteran 
dlplomatiste shows bis abounding moral courage nnd 
loagnifioent calibre. Tliereby he )uade hi me elf the most 
illustrious of Mysore iCings, and one of the outstanding 
Indian Eulere of the IDth century. The remark of the 
Maharaja of Travanoore on the death of Krishnaraja 
Wodayar that India had lost a historic personage, woe 
a recognition of his rank among contemporary Indian 
Pxinoca. 

' There were other sides to his life that were no lees 
praiseworthy. The rebuilding of the templee which 
Tippu Sultan had destroyed was considered by him not 
only a pious obligation but also a duty to his subjects- 
Tippu Sultan bad destroyed the temples of Shweta-Varo- 
haswamy at Serlugapatam and Thrinetwaraswamy at 
Mysore. Krishoaraja Wodayar built temples for those 
Deities inside the fort of Mysore and made large offer¬ 
ings for their daily worship. The temple of Cbamun- 
deswari on the hills near Mysore was extended, and the 
spire which Raja Wodayar had conceived was taken up 
and completed. He got the numerous crevasses and 
pitfalls on the bill-top filled up and levelled, and made it 
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•acoe^sibid, safe and presentable. Shiularly be iinproved 
bbe LakslimlraTnanaswatny Temple near the palace and 
built a spire. Adjacent to it he established tbe image 
of Venkataram.anasTrfiiTny in the temple whose image 
had got damaged. He manifested bis devotion to Sri 
Krishna by founding the popular Krishnaswamy Temple 
to the south of tlie Palace. The temple of Srikanthd- 
swara at l^anjangud was improved and provided with a 
spire and with increased grants for worship. In u^emory 
of his father and mother lie greatly extended the town of 
Aiikuthara, his father’s birth-place, and named it Chaina* 
rajanagar, and built a temple for Chamarajes waitb and con¬ 
sort, as well as one for NaTayanaa>Yaniy, and that being 
the through route to the south, he ostablished ohoultries 
and rest houses for travellers. Again in the near by town 
of Amchavadi, be renovated the temple of Veerabhadra- 
ewamy and provided for its worship. In Saringapataul 
Tippu Sultan bad destioyod the temple of Narasiinha- 
swamy, which bad been erected by Itanadheera Kantbee- 
ravanarasaraja Wodayar. Krisbnaraja Wodayar rebuilt 
the temple on its former lavish scale, and restored the 
Deity. Becognising the sanctity of Melkote, be mo- 
vated the temples of Xarayanaswamy and .Yoga Nara- 
simbaswamy, presented valuable offerings, and establish¬ 
ed a special annual function in his name on his birthday, 
called the Krisbnaraja-mudi Festival. He provided a 
grant for the daily ration of rice to be given to the 
Drabznin residents of Melkote- He also devoted due 
care to the restoration or improveanent of other temples 
of public worship in other parts of the State, and made 
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pioud offerings to tlie sacred Deities at Tirupatlir. Thes& 
things alone, aimii^ at the moral and material welfare 
of his people, ia this remarkable Ruler's career, fill a 
chapter. He fulfilled thereby one of the primary duties 
of tire ideal Hindu Euler. 

Besides, be constructed numerous houses in Mysoio 
in the form of Agrabaras, nuined after the several mem- 
here of the Boyal family, and proaeuted theut to the 
deserving orthodox and learned, as also slices of land 
free of taxes or at conoeBsion mtes. He oetablishod 
cbowlbriee, planted roadside trees, aixd built tanks for the 
convenience of travellers on the main routes of the State. 
He built a Dhavmasala near the Madhuvan Gardens as a 
resting place for goeayee pilgrims, and anauged for the 
issue of rations and cloth to such religious mendicants. 
He paid due honours to the Sringeri Mutt, Farakala 
Mutt, Abobila, Totadri, Vyasaraya other Mutts. 
Further, according to the ancient usage of Kings he 
from time to time performed various J)anas, or gifts in 
coins, silver, gold, pearls and in kind, B\icb as Tulapu- 
rusba'dana, Hitanyagarbba-dana, Godana, Gajaswaratha- 
dana and others, performed the Koti-Panobaksbari Japa 
himself and got them also performed by his Queens. 

He financed the performance of Vodic sacrifices such 
as Vajapeya, Uktbya, Gsrudacbayana and others by such 
of his subjects as were competent to perforin them. 

He heralded the modem practice by establishing a 
free hospital for the public of the Capital. He opened a 
Zoo where varieties of wild animals were biought and 
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kept> providing anniseiuent and education to the young 
And old of the City. He coustructed bridges, near 
SbivasaiiiudrMn on the Can very, and on the Lokapavani 
And Arkavati rivera. and sumptuous bathing ghats at 
Paschimavabini and Xanjacgud, as also the beautiful 
Karanji tank at Mysore, and big tAnka at Bangalore and 
Chikballapur. IIo erected two interesting arobiteotural 
edifices, in Mysore, the Lokaiunj^ui Mal^al and Jagan 
Mohan hralml. 

In the field of letters bis patronag<^ and personal 
achievements have been outstanding. Srntliathvanidhi, 
Q<inita$angralui, Sivaraahxidamanif Sowgandhikapari- 
7iaj/at Safikhgaaratnako^i, KrisknakatJtaianffralia, Arya 
Bamayan a , SreicIuiJc raeanp rdJtCf Sur yachandravom- 
fltAval i t Chamn n damhalctghii n iglmiiUy Ma}iako$ha su- 
dltakdra , C7^t urangasa rAsarwa^/va, I>s vatanamaJeusu ‘ 
SafMyaA^malay, JDas^ut^ibkaga padai^a, 
Graftdfiadaypci/ia, and other works of scientific, devotional 
and literary interest were the outcome of bis reign, and 
many of them were brought out in a stoixe printing press 
established in ths Palace itself. His court was adorned 
by various scholars proficient in many fields of learning. 
The courts of Tanjore and of the Peshwas having ceased 
to exist early in the century, the Poyat Court of Mysore 
became the only centre of men of learning in the Deccan, 
and Mummadi Krisbnaraja Wodayai surpassed even. 
'Cbikadevaraja Wodayar in his devotion to the Muses. 
He also founded an English school in Mysore under 
European management, and (ook personal interest in its 
progress during many years. 
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I’hus l^IviiDinadi Krishnaiaja Wodayar waa a 
monarch of mauysided public intereBbs and earned bha 
eebeetjt and love of hie subjects of all ranks. He touched 
their lives at so many points, that bis name came to bo 
spoken of ad; the la^ np of enob household. Judged by Indian 
stivudards, ho doseivos anything but the oalumny that 
his solf-iutarcsted British critics have directed against 
him. Evoii judged by European standards, George IV, 
Charles I, and James II, Krishnaraja Wodjiyar ranks far 
abovo the average and is worthy of respect. Therefore 
it would bo ^'oll for writers and speakers about him 
to get over their Imlluoinations, and ceaso to spealc of 
him apologetically. It wim bad that the Maharaja was 
zuade tlie victim of the conspiraoy of the British odioial- 
dom of his day. It is absurd for ohroniolers of to-day 
bo allow thenisoIvGK to be misguided by that conspiracy. 
'Wliebhcr he was King do facto or de jure, he lead a 
genovoue, chivalrous, upnght, and enlightened life, and 
in the long list of the galaxy of Kings of the Tadava 
dynasty he stands out as bright as any, and if Krishna- 
devaraya of Vijayanagar deserved historic encomiums, 
Muminadi Ktishnaraja Wodayar of Mysore deserves 
them no less. Thus would we commend his name to 
poeterity. 

The lolloping proclamation was issued by the Com** 
tnissioner to the people of Mysore on bis death: His 
Excelienoy the Right Honourable the Viceroy and Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council announces to the Chiefs and 
people of Mysore, the death of His Higbnees the Maha¬ 
raja Erishnaraja Wodayar Bahadur, Knight Grand Com- 
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mander of the most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
This e%'ent is regarded with sorrow by the Government 
of India, with which the late Maharaja had preserved 
relations of friendship for mors than half a century*. 

“ His Highness Cbamsrajendra Wodayar, at present 
a minor, the adopted son of the late Maharaja, is aohnow- 
ledged by the Government of India as bis successor 
and as Mabamja of Mysore territories. 

Pnring the minority of His Highness tlio said 
territoiies will be administered in His Highness’s name 
by the British Governnient, and will be governed on the 
principles and under the same regulations as herotofore. 

When His Highness shall attain to the period of 
majority, that is, the age of 16 years, and if His Highness 
shall then be found qualihed for the disohargs cl the 
duties of bis exalted poeitioo, the Government of the 
country will be entrusted to him, subject to such condi'* 
tions as may be determined at that time/' 

The Proclamation of the suGoessiou of the adopted 
SOD was made. But the actual installation bad to be 
awaited a long time. 

The public were puzzledly expectant. And the 
Dowser hf^ranie were counting the days and remind¬ 
ing Commissioner Bowring time and again. At last on 
the 10th August 1860 they addressed him in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

** Greetings ol'Mabarani Cfaaluvajammanni and Dsva- 
^unmanni to O^imissioner Bowring. It has been the 
ioi^-standiag p«^ftice in the Myeore Boyal Family when 


cue King dies for Uis successor to be installed soon aftec 
the obsequies are over. But while you were pleased to 
recognise the right of our adopted child to succeed the 
late lamented Maharaja, you have not been pleased to 
celebrate the installation. Wo regret this very much. 
We have been repeatedly requeeting you and through 
you the British Goveruinent bo hasten the installation, 
and been receiving the reply that you have addressed the 
Home authorities in the matter and are awaiting their 
reply. As there liaa been no reply from them all this 
wiule, and as tlie Dasara religious ceremonial is approach¬ 
ing, and the non-performance of the installation befora 
that would mean a breach of our immemorial custom, 
would be deregatory to the dignity of our Dynasty, and 
demeaning to the high standing of our State, we request 
you to kindly convey our above request by telegram to 
the Secretary of State in Bngland, 90 that his consent 
may be received before tlie 1st of October or the com- 
inencement of Dasara. We shall appreciate it if you will 
favour ua with a copy of the telegram so sent by you.’* 

Ultimately the consent came, end the installatioa 
ceremony was accomplished on the 23rd September 186S 
amidst great public rejoicings. Here is a picture of tba 
young Prince on the occasion from Bowring's pen: 

“ The young Chief was conducted up the steps and 
when he took his seat was pelted from every comer o£ 
the court-yard by a storm of dowers, which lay several 
inches deep at the foot of the Throne, while a Eoyal 
Salute was died, and the troops presented arms. Tbo 
ofQciating Brahmins then pronounced some benedictory 
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prayeTs and offered to the young Baja water of the sacred 
Btreama with coneecrated coconutB and rice. After this 
the genealogy of the Mysore Family was read aloud, and 
at its conclusion where the young Chief's name and 
titles were recited, the building resounded with the 
shouts and applause of the people. 

“ The next step was to present him with a Khillatb 
of twenty one trays of shawls, cloths, and jewellery on 
the part of the Viceroy, while all the Bajabundus and 
high officials of the court came forward in turn, made 
their obeisance, and tendered their offerings, the cere- 
tnony being terminated by a distribution of pan, betel- 
nut, and garlands of dowers. During the whole time 
the little Baja behaved with the utmost decorum, neither 
allowing himself to be moved by the storm of boquets, 
nor by the vociferous adulations of his oourttere. 

In the afternoon, be held a Durbar in the great 
balcony fronting the court^yard of the Palace, having 
first walked round the throne scattering at its foot 
flowers in token of taking possession. On his ascending 
hid seat he was again pelted with flowers by the by¬ 
standers, while tumultuous shouts of applause rose up 
from the dense crowds below I " 

The Maharaja was placed under the care of a British 
Officer, Colonel Haines, as Chiardian. He was succeeded 
in 1869 by Colonel Malleson who continued till 1876. 

8 oon after tbo adoption Mummadi Krisbnaraja 
Wodayar bad appointed Bhaskar Pant and Ranganna to 
commence the young Princess education in £aimada» 
Sanskrit and English. On the death of the Maharaja, 
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the Chief Coni»ii$sioner bad appointed C. lUDgaoharlu 
of the iJadraa Service to look after the Palace afiaira. 
On Malleson taking up office, aBoyaUobool was started, 
away from the Palace, where instruction was imparted to 
the young Maliaraja along with a few other select boys 
o( the same age. A staff of teachers was appointed for 
the sohool. oonsisting of Mewsrs. Jayaram Bao, V. P. 
HadbavaBao, Amhil Narasipaha Iyengar, and Basappa 
Sastry, Garahpuri Sastry and Abbas Hussain. The 
Maharaja took bis place with other boys in lessons and 
games. Periodically he was taken on trips to Bangalore 
and other places and the summer was spent on the Hille 
at Ootacfmund. 

In 1873 when the Prince was nine years old, hie 
Upanayana or initiation into religious education was per- 
foruied. The aauie year he lost his mother, and was 
thereafter transferred from her residence to the Palace, 
under the cate of the dowager Maharanis. In 1874 be 
was taken on a tout of the Northern parts of the State 
and visited the Gersoppa falls. 

The visit of Prince Edward, son and heir of Queen 
Victoria, to Bombay in the yeai 1876 occasioned a visit to 
that city, and the young Maharaja attended the Birthday 
Reception of the Prince of Wales. An invitation was 
extended to the Prince to visit Mysore, but could not 
materialise as cholera broke out in the city. 

Regarding the Princess attainments at this period, 
the following epistle from his pen addressed from Ootaca- 
mund to one of bis classmates in Mysore is indicative of 
tds acquisitions in English speech and manners. 
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Ooty, Wednesday, 28fib April 1876. 

“ My Dear Priend Mab^ned Ibrahim, 

We are quite well by the good grace of our Creator. 
I received yoor kind letter on the 2Sth April. I am very 
glad to see tl^at letter. We are spending time in reading 
walking, running and everyday cricket playing. In 
reading Physical Geography of India we dnished begin- 
nlng t^ee Chapters. We are going himting twi9e a week 
and we killed one tiger and twenty porcupines and some 
jackals. Convey my best compliments to Abbas Kban, 
Bheema Kao, and C. Subbaraja Urs. Here all the boys 

give their compliments to you. I am Tours, 

« 

Chamaraja Wodayar.” 

Bowring left the Chief Comzniseionersbip in 1870. 
He was succeeded by Colonel Meade wbo held that office 
till 1876. Then came B. A. Daly ell for a year, and 
then 0. B. Saunders whose two years from 1876 to 1678 
proved the most anxious of the fifty years of the British 
Commission. The failure of rains in 1876 and 1876 re* 
suited in a famine which destroyed over a million of the 
population, and caused considerable loss to the State. 
Belief works were started in many parts of the State, 
remissions of assessment were granted, the State forests 
were thrown open to grazing, house to bouse visits 
organised, and other palliative measures adopted. Baina 
fail^in 1877 also. The surrounding Madras and Bombay 
districts also were bard bit. Panic and morti^ty 
spread among the people, and famine stalked through 
the land. From November the sii^Ie Bail way from' 
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Madias to Bangalore, had been pouting 400 to 500 tons 
of grain a day, sufficient Co support 9,00,000 people; yet 
in May there were 1,00,000 starving paupers ied in relief 
kitohecfl, in Ai^ust 2,27,000, besides 60,000 employed 
in relief works paid in grain, and 20,000 on the railway 
to Mysore. A special Commissioner, Sir Bicbnrd Temple,. 
was deputed by tbe India Government to superintend the 
campaign against famines and the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
oame bin?self to see things. A large number of military 
and Civil officers from Northern India were induced to 
volunteer for famine duty. A Pamine Commissioner, 
and a Chief Engineer, were appointed. 

Belief works were concentrated, and gratuitous relief 
was confined mostly to those whose condition was too 
low to turn out any work. At last in September and 
October ]B78 the rains fell, and famine began to abate, 
but mortality and sickness still continued. Private wealth 
had been mostly spent away on food. A Mansion House- 
Fund was raised in London, and helped Co reinstate a. 
number of agriculturists who had been left destitute, 
while missionaries took charge of orphans with the aid 
of Government contributions. 

Consequent on the famine, the invested surplus of' 
Bs.SS lakhs disappeared and a debt of Bs.80 lakhs had been 
incurred. The Revenue oollectione which hod been Rs. 
199 lakhs in 1876 fell down to Bb. 82 lakhs m 1876 and 
to Bs.6D lakhs next year. In order to meet the deficit' 
a retrenchment Committee was appointed, and on its- 
advice abolition of non-essential posts and substitution 
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-of high-paid Europeans by low-paid Indians were under* 
'taken. 

Tl^d Judioial Commissioner, James Gordon, wae 
appointed Guardian to the young Maharaja in 1877, and 
in 1878 be was made Chief Comrnia^ioner also. He had 
therefore the responsibility of healing the bruise caused 
'by the famine, equipping the Maharaja for Eulersbip^ 
and fitting the administration for the Maharaja's rule* 
Be oosobed the Maharaja in the system of administra* 
tion of the country, and in 1880 took him on a tour 
throughout tbs State as the best means of impressing 
the lessons on his mind, and making him acqufunted 
with tbe country be was soon to rule. 

And on the 2fith March 1881 tbe long-deferred 
.Bendition took place. 

We might here briefly notice the course of admihi* 
strati on under the Commission. The task' of the Com* 
inission was not to inaugurate a new system of 
•Government but to reform flagrant abuse of tbe old, 
.to liberate trade and commerce, to help tbe agricultural 
.classes against tyranny and extortion, to pvuify the 
.administration of justice, and develop the resources of 
tbe country. There were two revenue systems in fotc& 
at the time. The former was brought back to the state 
in which Pumiah bad left it. The money rents were 
lowered in all cases where tbe authorities were satisfied 
.that they were fixed at too high a rate, and tbe payments 
were made as easy as possible to the r 3 ^t 8 hy abandoning 
'the system of exacting the kists before tbe crops were 
.gathered, and receiving them in five instalments from 



December onwarrde. This^ them from tbe grasp* 

of the village usurers. With regard to batayi or pay- 
meat of half-share of produce to Govermneat the 
Division was to be made in publior the ryot bad tbe 
right of first choice^ and all tbe straw was left to bim. 
In 1862 glaring defeota were brought to the notice of 
the British Government by Commissioner Bowriug, and 
it was ordered that tbe Bombay Bevmuo Stuvey system 
should be introduced in the State. 

The villages of each Taluq having been divided 
into groups according to their reepeotive advantages of 
climate, markets, and other particulars, and the rela¬ 
tive values of the fields of each vllli^e bnvii\g been 
determined from the classification of the soils, command 
of water for irrigation, or other extrinsic oirourustanoee, 
the ^naximum rate to bo levied on each description of 
cultivation was then fixed. The minimum rates were 
dedxicted according to tbe scale of inferiority of the soil 
and other points of consideration. 

It was found that in tbe administration of justice 
the system and tbe establishment then current were 
inadequate to the wants of the country. Aocordingly 
an order for the establishment of Courts of Justice was 
issued in 1880. Six grades of Courts were eshdiUshed, 
S5 Taiuq Coarts, 2 Town Mamiff Courts, 4 Stiperin- 
t^dents* Courts, 1 Hucur Adalat, and 1 Court of tbe 
Commlssionev. Villagers were enooniaged to use arms 
of every descrlptiou in defending their person and 
, property. 
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Beviewmg the work of the Comtcdssioa at tb^ end 
of 26 years Lord Dalhoaeie, Go’vernor General, wrote 
in 1856: 

“ The Governor General in Covaicil has read with 
attention, and with very great interest, the papers sub¬ 
mitted. They present a record of administration highly 
honourable to the British name, and reflecting the utmost 
credit upon the exertions of the valuable body of oScers 
by whom the great results shown therein have been 
aocomplislied. 

In the past autumn the Governor General had the 
opportunity of witnossing some portion of these results 
wi bh his own eyes, during bis journey from the K eilgherries 
through Mysore to Madras. His journey was necesBorily 
a hasty one. Even the oursory examination of the 
country which alone was practicable during the course 
of a week’s visit, enables him to bear testimony to the 
extent to which works of public improvement have been 
carried in Mysore, and to the favourable contrast which 
the visible condition of the Territory and of its people 
presents to the usual condition of the Territory of a 
Native Prince, and even to the state of districts of our 
own which may sometimes be seen. 

Baling the period of 25 years which bad elapsed 
since Mysore came under the administration of British 
Officers, every department has felt the hand of reforta. 
An enormous number of distinct taxes have been 
abolished, relieving the people in direct payment to the 
extent of 10| lakhs of rupees a year, and doubtless the 
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indirect relief given by this met^ure hae exceeded even 
the direct relief. Excepting a low tax upon coSee, no 
new tax appears to have been imposed* and no old tax 
appears to have been increased. Nevertheless the public 
revenue has risen from H to 82 lakhs of rupees per 
annum. 

In the administration of Civil and Criminal justioa 
vast improvements have been accomplished: regularity, 
order and purity have been introduced, where under 
Native Eule caprice, uncertainty and corruption prevailed, 
substantial justice is promptly dispensed, and the people 
themselves have been taught to aid in this branch of the 
administration by means of a system of panchayat which 
is in full and efficient operation. And iu the depart¬ 
ment of Police, the administration of British officers has 
been eminently successful. In short the system of 
administration which has been established, whether in the 
Piscal or Judicial department, although it may be and 
no doubt is, capable of material improvement, is iudnitely 
superior to that which it superseded, and has, within 
itself, the elemente of constant progress.'' 

He however suggested changes which were intro¬ 
duced in the administration during the next few years. 
In 1856 a Judicial Commissioner was appointed in order 
to take over judicial work from the Odmmisston^ff. Tbo 
formation of a Public Works’ Department and a Depart¬ 
ment of Education also comraenoed that year. In 1661 
the Head Quarter establishments were revised and addi¬ 
tional European Assistants appointed. The Police forc^ 
tvas reorganised in 1861. Eorest conservancy was oouh 
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rneoced, and BotEmical Gardens were formed at the Lai 
•Bagh. A Government Printing Press was established. 
The Mobatarfa taxee were revised. The discrepancies 
which obliged a man with a retail shop to pay thirty or 
forty rupees annually, while his neighbour in poBSessiou 
of a large store paid only four annas; and the system 
under which ryots of the same village paid sometimes one 
rupee and a half, and sometimes half anna, on their 
ploughs, were finally and completely abolisbed. All 
bouses, shops, looms and mills wore registered and 
assessed under four classes with distinct rates ranging 
from Bb. 60 for the largest mercantile store in Bangalore 
or MysoTOy to half a rupee on a village-hut or loom* The 
cultivating ryots wore exempt from rnobatn^rfa, but paid 
a plough*tax of 8 or 6 annas which was formed ir^to a 
Looal Fund for the maintonance of oioss*roads. In 
1866 also began the publication of Annual Budget and 
Administration Beports, though Commissioner Bowring 
was opposed to the annual budget system of receipts and 
expenditure. " He failed to aoe/’ be said, the use of a 
budget estimate when Mysore had nothing to do with 
other provinoes, and any surplus remaining belonged to 
tiiat Government only.” All that was required, accord¬ 
ing to him, was that there was to be a surplus remaining 
at the end of the year; 

A Code of Civil procedure and one of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure were introduced about 1801. Legislative Enact¬ 
ments of the Government of India or of Madras, Bengal, 
or Bombay, if found suitable to Mysore, were introduce 
by application to the Governor Genera). A regular 



Police Force was introduced about the year I^. A 
eohsrne ior the establiahment for Public InstructioQi* 
inspection of schools, and training of teachers was intro^ 
duced in 1867. The State consisted of 645 hob lies with 
an average area of 41 square miles and population of 
some 6040 persons, and each hobli was to be provided 
with a aohool. An education oess of 1 anna in the rupee 
was to be levied on the land revenue to defray the ex¬ 
penses of the new scheme. Municipal Committees were 
formed in 1662 at Bangalore and Mysore for managing 
local afiairs, and by 1865 all the district head-quarters 
were provided with such Committees. 

In taking stock of the Commission's administration, 
a happening of 1866 cannot be overlooked* Owing to 
the Civil War in America regarding slavery, there waa 
a shortage of cotton, and the ryots of Bbarwar and 
Bellary gave up growing food-grains and took up cotton 
cultivation. Then Mysore’s grain stocks began to find 
their way to those Bistriots, and Left tbe home-country. 
Meanwhile rains in 1866 failed and famine conditiona 
GODimenoed. Prxoes of available food-grains rose 400 per 
<mX. And many people bad to subsist on the ground 
dour of tamarind kernels and cotton seed, and on aloe~ 
root and other roots and leaves. A public Committee 
was formed in Bangalore t£> buy grain cheap and sell it 
to tbe people at coat prica But Commissioner wring 
entirely dissociated Govemment from the effort, and 
refused to render any help. Famine relief was not part 
qf his red-tape administrative duties 1 
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A survey settlement introduced in 1863 provided 
for e fixed field assessment, vjitih security of tenure for n 
period oi 30 years. In 1866 an Inam Commission was 
set up and was reorganised in 1872. The Sumey system 
was that followed by the Bombay Government, tlie Inam 
Settlement was a copy of that of Madras Govemmont^ 
And the Municipalities were modelled on that of the 
Punjab Government. A railway line was being run 
between Bangalore and Madras, and a inetre gauge line 
was commenced from Bangalore to Mysore, and 68 miles 
oi it completed by 1881. 

The first regular census of population was taken in 
1871, and showed a strength of 44 & lakhs. About a fifth 
of it was lost in the famine of 1876. In 1881 it stood 
at 42 lakhs. The census of 1891 showed an increase of 
9 per cent over that of 1871. The census of 1901 
showed a population increase of 10 per cent during the 
ten years. 

Tbe revenue in 1871 was 106 lakhs. It fell in 1876 
owing to famine, bub recovered by 1801. 

At the close of 1676 tbe young Maharaja and party 
proceeded to Delhi to attend the celebration of 
Diamond Jubilee of Empress Queen Victoria. On tbd 
way back the Chief Commissioner Saunders and C. V. 
Bangacharlu, the Palace Officer, had looked for a brido^ 
for the Maharaja in tbe Boyal house of Kewa> But 
Dowser Queen was not in favour of allianoe from a 
strange family, and a bride was seaccl;^.^ nearer 
bpme. Ultimately the choice.fell on a daughter of tb» 
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Kftlale family. The mairiage was celebcatcd in May 
l$7d when the Maharaja was 16 years old and Maharani 
Kempananjammanrd was !2 years old. And. on the 2Gth 
March 1881 the Maharaja was formally installed as 
actual Euler of the territory of his aaceators. That was 
the day for which Muminadi Krisharaja Wodayar had 
yearned and strived. His efforts hore fruit 14 years after 
his demise, and the administration of Mysore w.^s back 
in the hands of a ecion of the Yadavn dynnet}'. 

But it was not a complete surrender on the part of 
the British. It was only partial evacuation with right 
of supervision. An Instrument of Transfer laid down 
the terms under which the Young Euler was entrusted 
with the admmistratiou. The main terms wereThe 
Maharaja and his descendants could administer the terri¬ 
tories as long as they fulfilled the conditions of the 
Instrument. Succession would not bo valid until recog* 
nisod by the British Government. The Maharaja and 
his successor should remain faithful in allegiance and 
Bobordination to Her Majesty and her suoceesors. An 
annual sum of Ba. 35 lakhs should be paid to the British 
Government for protection oflered, and in lieu of mili* 
tary help. Serifigapatam would be restored to the 
Mahara]^. No new fortress or stronghold was to be 
built or old one repaired. No arms or ammunition oonld 
be manufactured or imported without permission. No 
fortress could be oonstroctad or Improved. The British 
could maintain cantonments wherever they liked in the 
State. The Maharaja’s military force could not exceed 
the number fixed by the British. The Mabai’aja conid 
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have no foieign relations except throngh the British. 
There would he no separate coinage. The British could 
ley telegraph end railway lines in the State. Trial of 
Europeans would vest with the Governor General. All 
current laws should continxie and not be altered with** 
out permission* The lilaharaja should conform at all 
times to such advice as may be offered ly the Gover¬ 
nor Genera) in the administration of the State. In the 
event of breach by the Haboraja oi the conditions, the 
British were free to resume possession of the territories. 
The Governor General in Council would be the final 
arbiter as* to whether the conditions prescribed were ful¬ 
filled or not* 


CHAMARAJENDRA WODAYAR 

Tbo Installation of the young Maharaja took place 
on the 2*0th March 1661, when be was just 18. On the 
.same day the following proclamation was issued in his 
name: 

•' 'Whereas the Government of the territories of 
Mysore heretofore administered on our behalf by tbe 
British Government, has this day been transferred to us 
by the Proclamation of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General of India in Council, we do hereby 
notify and declare that we have this day assumed charge 
of the said Government; and we call upon all our sub¬ 
jects within the said territories to be faithful and to bear 
true allegisnce to us, our beiis and successors. * 
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hereby further declare that all laws and 
ruled having the force of law new in force in the said 
territories, shall continue to be in force in the said 
territories. 

“ We hereby accept as binding upon us all grants 
and settlements heretofore made by the British Govern¬ 
ment within the said territories, in accordance with the 
respective terms thereof, except in so far as they may be 
rescinded or modified either by a competent Court of 
Law, ov with the consent of the Governor General in 
Council. 

*' We hereby confirm all existing courts of judica¬ 
ture within the said territories in the respective jurisdic¬ 
tion now TdBted in them, and we further confirm in their 
respective appointments, the judges and all other officers, 
Civil and Military, now holding ofUce within the said 
territoiioB. 

For the conduct of the executive ad minis bratacm of 
the said territories under our command and control, we 
have resolved to appoint a Dewan. And we, placing trust 
and confidence in the loyalty, ability and judgment of 
0. V. Eai^ucharlu, do hereby appoint the said C. V. 
Boj^acharlu, c.l*E., to be our Dewan for the conduot 
of the executive administration of the said territories. 

“ His Bxcelleaoy the Viceroy and Governor Gene¬ 
ra! in Council having complied with our request to lend 
ns the services of the present Judicial Commissioner, 
J. D. Sandford, k.a., Bar-at-law to aid us in the admini¬ 
stration of justice in our terriborieg, we hereby confirm 
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fcbe said Mr. J. D. Sandford in bis appoinbiiient under 
the designation of Chief Judge of Mysore. 

‘‘We have further resolved that a Council shall be 
formed to be styled “ The Council of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore " which shall consist of the Dewan 
for the time being as Ex-o£Fio )0 President, and two or 
more meu^bers specially appointed by ks from time to . 
time. ' It shal 1 be the duty of the tuombera of the said * 
Council to submit for our consideration their opinions 
on all questions relating to legislation and taction, and 
on all other important meaeures connected with the good 
administration of otir territories and tbo well-being of 
our subjects. We arc accordingly pleased to appoint 
€. V. Kangftoharlu, o.i.e., Dewan, Ex*offioio President, 

T. B. K. Thutnboo Cbetty, Judge, Ex-ofiicio Member, 

P. Krishna Bsc, K. A. Sabhapathy Mudaliar, Members, 
to be Meinbers of the said Counoi), and to bold office as 
fiuch Councillors for the term of three years or during 
our pleasure. G-iven und^r our band and seal this the 
2dth day of March 1881." 

Two the Councillors, Bangacbarlu and Tbumboo 
Cbetty, were men of exceptional ability and probity. 
They had stood out with remarkable brilliance among 
their compeers in the course of tbeir education, and 
starting from the lowest rungs of the official ladder, bad 
risen quickly and earned the highest encomiums of 
tbeir official beads. Tbumboo Cbetty came to Mysore 
in 1567 as Judicial Sberistadar just before Krisbnaraja 
Wod^'ar's death. Bangacbarlu also came the year 
after Krishnarajo, Wodcyar’s death to be in charge 
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of Palace afiaira. For nearly 20 years the former 
was judge of the High Court and First Mem¬ 
ber of Council. A more sedate, more welhmean- 
iog, }iiore thoughtful, and more statesmanlike admi¬ 
nistrator and Gounoillor could not have been fouud. 
Kaiigaoharlu became Uevomie Secretary and Dewan, was 
a man of lively intellect, wide outlook and lar-seeing 
' statosuiansbip, who has left his name indelibly in the 
history of Mysore. Thuinboo Chetty has recorded that 
on his entry into Mysore Service in IS67 be sought an 
interview with tbs old Maharaja, and 1 stood up 
and made my obeisance and craved leave to depart, His 
Highness gave a gentle tap on my shoulder, and with a 
majestic look and a powerful voice, said ^ Young as you 
are, you have a long career of usefulness before you. You 
aio new to Mysore, but 1 am sure yon will be kind ajxl 
sympathetic to the Mysoreans, always treating them as 
your own countrymen.’ ” 

Mysoreans who were aspirants for high oMoe cam¬ 
paigned against Kangacbarlu as a foreign adventurer, but 
untrammelled by any onticiaro he carried on the work of 
reorganising the State. We are told that on his appoint¬ 
ment ai Palace Comptroller on the death of Mummadi 
Krishnaraja Wodayar, Bai^acharlu cheoked many 
malpractices which were current within the Palaoe pc^ 
oincte. Ignorance he could and did excuse, but uot 
corruption. The latter was a vice which in his opinion 
it was impossible too severely to punish. Aa Controltcr 
he put into practice some of the admirable views on 
which, while Head Shetistadar in Nellore be had pub- 
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lished some ably written pamphlets. He had suoh deep- 
rooted abhorrence of the crioio, that be dealt the most 
severe and exemplary punishment to those found guilty 
of it. He rid the Palace of a number of useless syco* 
pbants who were fattening upon the Palace resources. In 
1874 he published in England a pamphlet styled “The 
British administration of Mysore.” It brought him to 
the lintelight, and in 1877 he was honoured with the 
title of and in 1878 was appointed llev^ue Secre¬ 
tary. 

The great famine had just depleted the population 
by a million, impoverished the country to the extent of 
ten millions, and drained the Treasury and loaded the 
State with a debt. The revenue of the Government had 
shrunk, and there was a large staff of highly, paid officials, 
mostly European. Judicial Commissioner James Gordon 
was made Chief Commissioner, and it was Bangaoharlu's 
task to help him to restore the financial equilibrium of the 
State. He had learnt by experience that the beet way to 
improve tbe financial condition of an impoverished ex¬ 
chequer was not to increase tbe oxieting items of taxation 
and enhance the already high rates of assessment, but 
to reduce expenditure without prejudice to the efficiency 
of tbe administration. Commissioner Gordon concuri^d 
in bis retrenchment policy, and as a result a I^abive 
Secretary and Bevenue Commissioner were substituted 
for the three Commissbners. Tbe sabry of Deputy Com* 
missioners was reduced from Ks. 1000-1600 to 700-1000. 
Eight the 27 Assistant Commissionerships were 
abolished, all European Assistant Commissioners on 
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]arge salaries were replaced» and similar snb^titntioa 
of elfioient native officials in place of Europeans was 
pursued in the other Departments also. The end of the 
first year of the adoption of Bangacharlo's policy showed ^ 

a surplus of two and a half lakhs of rupees in the State • 
budget. Thus Raogacbarlu becajne the obvious oboioe 
for Dewanship when the Bendition came about shortly 
after. 

The post-famine conditions of the State still ujade 
things very difiioult, and there was an under-current of 
local antagonism by Mysoreans who were chagrined by 
his snatching away coveted places from their reach. Snt, 
we are told^lUngacbarlu possessed the intelligent appre¬ 
ciation and co-operation of the Maharaja, wbd, “ though 
too young to lead, had grown old enough to be worthily 
led." gv 

So he could give efieot to the policy of re trench cnenty 
and as a result Hassan and Chitaldriig ceased to be 
separate districts for Civil and Criminal administration 
nine taluqs were reduced to Deputy Amildars* stations* 
four Munsiffs* courts and three Sub-coarCs were abolished, 
as also the establishments of a number of Travellers* , 
bungalows meant for European officials. ^ 

Surveying the general condition of the State, the 
new Dewan found that Mysore showed all facilities for 
irrigation, bit still a large area remained imoultivated 
and a large area ill-cultivated. This defect in the ^ 
igrrcultural industry, Bangaoharlu argued, vme to be 
attributed not to s^want of inigattooal conveniences, bat 




to a want oi life and enterprise In the agricultural portion 
•of the population. The cure for this defect was Bail- 
ways.” 

He declared, The urgent want of the Province is 
not irrigation, but life and enterprise in the oultivator, 
and what can evoke them so successfully as that great 
oiviliser of modern days, the Bailways? With the increase 
of activity and intelligence which are sure to come in 
the train of these quicker means of transport and com¬ 
munications, we may hope for a considerable increase 
of private inigation and garden cultivation for which 
the Province is peculiarly adapted.” 

But he also knew that there ootild be no improve* 
ment in any field of public affaire if the public concerned 
were apathetic. Tlierefore, with the object of taking the 
public into confidence, be advised the young Maharaja 
to issue a proclamation announcing the formation of a 
Itopresentative Assembly, so that the views objects 
of Ins Government should be better known and appre¬ 
ciated by the people for whose benefit the Government 
existed, For this purpose, the Kepresentative Assembly 
was to meet during Dasara annually, when tho Dewan 
would place the result of the previous year’s administra¬ 
tion, and the programme for the coming year. “ Such an 
arrangement ” the proclamation remarked, “ by bringing 
the people in immediate communication with the Ocvern- 
ment, would serve to remove from their minds any 
misapprehension in regard to the views and a^^tion of the 
Government, and would convince them that the Interests 
of Government are identical with those of the people,” 
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The first Assembly consisted of two culti\*atiiig 
land'Ownoxs from each teluq, and 8 to 4 leading nier- 
cbants frora each District were invited officially and 
their expenses were met. It consisted of 144 members, 
and the Dowan, presiding, explained the wish of the 
Maharaja to bring the administration into greater liar- 
Jiiony with the wishee of the people, and iu^'ited the 
members to uiako an>' obsorvatioua and suggestions in 
the public interest. 

The Second Session met the next year and Dewan 
liangacharlu in hia Address dwelt on the iroportanoe of 
local self‘government, and asked the people to take more 
active interest in the administration of. the country. He 
wisely observed, “ If the spread of any high degree of 
education among the great mass of the people were to be 
insisted os a tine qua non, woijiay have to wait for ever. 
^toa 2 lwhile every year under an autocratic syeteui of 
Government we find the people lees fit for EepresentA- 
tive Institutions. The real education for self'Govern¬ 
ment can only be acquired by the practical exercise of 
administrative functions and reeponsibilities under tbo 
guidance of officers of administrative tact and experience.” 
And he warned the people against letting such represen¬ 
tative instibotions fall into apathy or breed a faotiooa 
spirit among the members.” 

Not long after, this sage adviser was called away 
from his earthly labours. Within his brief 21 months' 
Dswansbip be bad rendered servioee of outstanding in' 
ter^t to Mysore, besides the founding of the Bepresen- 
tative Assembly. His railway policy be bad immediately 
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put into effect, with a horrowed capital of Ks. 20 lakhs, 
and plans to set apart Bs. 5 lakhs sack year oat of tho 
levenxies for the proposed lines were completed. 

The British debt of Bs. 80 lakhs taken during tho 
famine was carrying 5 per cent interest, a heavy drain, 
and tho whole amount could he demanded back at any 
moment. To obviate such a contingency he opened 
correspondence with the British Governuient, stressing 
the impoverished condition of Mysore, and the mis* 
management of the famine* relief works during the 
British regime. As a result the Governor General agreed 
to reduce the interest rate to 4 per cent, imd to stretch 
over the payment of principal to 41 annual instalmonta 
of 4 lakhs each. 

Another good seed that he planted was Women's 
Education. Cubbon did not believe in State education. 
Bowring did believe in it but confined it to men. It was 
the opinion at the time, as stated at the Kational Indian 
Association, London, that the belling of the oat should ba 
done by the public. The question is, who is to do it; 
the rulers of the oouutry cannot do it; it must be done 
by the people; in fact it must be done by the educated 
women." However, unofficially Bewan Bangacharla 
gave full encouragement to it. He found an excellent 
coadjutor in the work in Bai Bahadur Ambi) Narasiin- 
hiengar, tutor to the Maharaja and later Durbar Baksbi. 
In 1880 a public meetmg was held in Mysore with 
Hindu gentlemen, who decided to start a Girls' school 
in Mysore with private subscriptions. Accordingly, aa 
a memento of the Bendition a Girls' School waa started* 
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ill 18S1 witli 28 students. Teaching was mostly in 
Kanaiese and care was taken to confoinn to oatiTe eta- 
toms and foe lings. 

How scrupulously they had to adhere to that prin¬ 
ciple is shown by the following episode in which Dewnn 
liangaohath; himself was involved. Music wms intro¬ 
duced sbortl}' after the start, and the scandal that 
gossipping women spread reached Mrs. Bangacliarlu who 
straightway tackled her husband. By the way, she was 
a sister of Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar, the Hon of the 
Madras Bar. The result was that Bangaobarlu went to 
the Bohool the next morning and Kuinmarily turned 
out the mosio master [ As the poor man was going out 
he was met by Rai Bahadur Narasinthiyengar who was 
just entering, and narrated to him wliat had happened. 
" I then asked him to go in notwithstanding,” writee 
that gentleman, and found Mr. Kangaobarlu quite 
furious against me. I begged of him to have pati^ice 
for an hour, and see what kind of music was being 
taught and then judge for himself’ He very kindly 
agreed to it, and the oause of musio won the day ! He 
wse very sorry he had been mieled, said that he was 
convinced that not only was there no harm in music, 
bntf that it wah essential to the education of girls. He 
further advised me to invite his wife to see the School. 
J waited upon her that very afternoon, and her visit to tbe 
school the nest morning completely changed her opinion 1 
She was thorou^ly pleased with all that she saw of 
the 64^ool, and herself being a lady of some education 
*AQd accomplisliments gave several valuable suggestions,. 




and fr<nn that; aeht two of ber daughters to the 
school f '"* 

Dewan Eangaobarlu died in January l&SS. Britiab 
adtnldistratora spoke him as a ** Statesman in tba 
bighost sense of the word, as one who cared not only for 
the present but for the future.” The Maharaja regretted 
^t by hie death he had hew deprived of an able, faith- 
fnl and devoted odansellor, and that the people of the 
State had lost a true and sympathetic friend.” His.official 
colleagues bore testimony to his manliness of character, 
his UQselfisbneee, his frankness, honesty, wisdom as an 
administtator, remarkable intellect, unassuming simpll* 
city, and irreproachable purity of his public snd 
private life ” The Bangacbarln Memorial 'Hall in 
Mysore buift out of public contrihatlons bears testimony 
to their appreciation of his notable services to tbo State: 

His successor as I>ewan was E. Sheshadrl Iyer. 
He was thb third of the talented triad who, like Scotsmen 
going to Tjondon, had found tb^r way from Madras to 
Mysore in 1867 add 1868, Thumboo Cbetty, Bangacharlu, 
and Sesbadri Iyer/ Thumboo Chetty came as Judiofal 
Bhenstcdav, Han^barlu as ^lace Controller, Seshadri 
Iyer Succeeding Thumboo Cbetty on his being made a 
3 *udg 6 . Sheshadti Iyer continued as .Dewan from 1663 
to 1901. The name that he has left behind in Mysore 
polities is scme&u^ like OIadstone*s in England and 
Bismarck’s in Oerfiiany* He was described* hy Six 
'William Hunter ' * as a statesman who bad given IdB 
head to Herbert Speno^ and his heart to Fsrabtabma/’ 
or ^ Supreme God. 


Thumboo Cbdtty and others continued ae Members 
of Council with the Bevan as Ex^oifioio President. The 
CounoiUore were held together hy mutual respect^ 
consideration, and consultations. The handsome and 
enlightened young Mabara^ had confidence in them, 
and they counselled him loyally. The standard, the dis¬ 
cipline, of the administration, the progress of the State, 
the prosperity of the people, all ensued with reu^rkabld 
rapidity. 

Visiting the State five years after the Maharaja 
assumed control, in 1880 Lord Bufferln the Viceroy 
declared, When 1 remember that not many years ago 
the State and neighbourhood were the centre of a cruel 
despotism and the theatre of war and confusion, of race 
batted and religious animosities, I cannot help congra¬ 
tulating the Maharaja on the change wbioh has inter¬ 
vened. Under the benevolent rule of. himself and 
his Dynasty, good Government, enlightened progress, 
universal peace, and the blessings of education are every* 
where in the ascendant, and there, U nc State within the 
confines of ths Indian Empire,, which has more fully 
justified the wise policy of the British Government in 
supplementing its own dj^rept administration of its vast 
tenitoTies by the^assooiated rule of our great Feudatory 
iPrinoes.*' 

A few years later, in 189^ Laosdowne added 
hie appreoiation of the thiipgs that bad been aoooua- 
plished: Eleven years ago,” hei said^ His Majesty's 
Government afte^ administering Mysom for half a cen¬ 
tury, and after expendir^ much thought imd pains in 
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order to place its affairs tipon a sound footing, deter, 
mined to replace it in charge of an Indian Ruler. I am 
glad to bear witness to the fact that to the best of toy 
belief, His Highness has never given us cause to regret 
the decision carried out in 1881 by Lord Eippon’s 
Government. The Mysore State, far from adding to 
our care and anxieties, has been administered with 
much success, its people are contented w'ith their posi¬ 
tion, and its Ruler has shown by his acts that be was 
worthy of the trust reposed in him. His Highnese has 
received an education which hae enabled Kim to ptbdt 
by the culture and wider political ideas of the West, but 
he has not lost touch of his own people or forfeited their 
confidence, and there is probably no State in India 
where the Ruler and the Ruled are on more satis factory 
terms, or in which tbe great prindple upon which His 
Highness has insiated, that Oovemmeht shetetd be fbr 
the happiness of tbe governed, received a greater measure 
of practical recognition." 

Let ns note that the economio achivemevtts of the 
fifty years’ rule of the British Comiaission were praofei’* 
cally wiped out by tbe devastating famino and its after 
offecte during its last gninquemrinme. A- fifth of tbs 
population bad been swept aivay. The ao(^mulated sui« 
plus of nearly a crore of . rupees had dieappearM', aild In 
its place there was a debt of rupees 80 lakhs tO' ths 
British Government, The cash balance in'tbe Ti^wy 
had become insufBoient for the ordinary requii^entetrf 
' the administration. • Every source of revenue was at its 
lowest. And the severe retrenchment wbtoh followed 
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bad left every department of the* State in an. enfeebled 
oondition. 

At sucb a juncture Cbamaraja Wodayar receaved 
charge of the administration of the State. . His first tasb 
was to safeguard against, a recurrence of such famines in 
the iuture. Bail ways and irrigation works became 
therefore bis first care. The record of the first four years 
of bU reign is one of severe and suetained struggle, 
crippled resources on the one band and increasing rail¬ 
way expenditure on the other imposing 9 a the new 
administration the most vigilant financial management. 
By 1884 a length of 140 miles oi i;ailwaye were com¬ 
pleted mainly out of current revenues. The further ex- 
tentiou of the railways was entrusted to the 
Hallway Company under certain terms. The State’s re¬ 
sources were then devoted to the expansion, of irrigation 
in tracts most requiring that facility. 

At first the machinery of the administration wae 
highly centralised. The Dewan or the Breontive Ooon- 
cillor had direct oontiolt without intervening depart- 
biental beads, of ,all the departments such as Land 
Hevenue. Forest Excise, Mining, Folioe, £ducati(Me»* 
Mumi, and LegisMlve, As the finsncw improved and 
d^rtmsQit after department me put into good worhang 
order and showed signs of expansion, separate Heads 
were appoiixted, for Forests ssd Police in I 88 fi, for 
Excise ijx 1889, for Miesrai in ^1891^ and (o>c Mining 10 
1894. The appointment of a separate L^nd Bevenoe 
Ompjtiisttonfir came about in 13^4* Thus (tfogressive 
deoentralisataon was put, into edeet. 
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In 1881 tbe of tfae State exceeded the 

assets by some 30 lakhs of rupees, and there was an 
deficit of 1^ lakhs. During the first years of 
Cbainaraja Wodayar’s reign the revenue was generally 
stationary, and in the fourth year there was a decline due 
to drought, but during the next ten years there was 
flteady growth, rising by 1895 from 103 lakhs to 180 
lakhs, and after a liberal expenditure on all works of 
public utility, the net assets rose to over 176 lakhs. 

The means of the increase was not new taxiJl|p. It 
was the result of natural growth under the sl^ulus 
afforded by the opening out of the country by means of 
new roads and railways, irrigation works, and in creased 
industries. The land revenue rose from Cd lakhs of 
rupees to 06 lakhs and the cultivated area from 6154 
square miles to 9863 square miles. The Excise revenue 
nearly quadrupled, that from Forests and from Stamps 
and liegistration doubled. 

It was also then that the State began to yield gold* 
^ It was worked by English Mining Companiee, Govern¬ 
ment scouring a royalty on the value of the gold pro¬ 
duced. The Kevenue Survey and Settlement was carried 
on and oompleted^in 63 out of 66 taluqs in the State. 
The season of revenue payment^n land was deferred, so 
that the ryot m^bt have time to find a good market. 
Be venue laws were codified, vexatious restrictions on tbe 
enjoyment and transfer of land were removed, and as a 
means of remedying agricultural indebtedness land mort- 
g^e banks were introduced. • In the field of education 
the number of (^vemicent and aided schools increased 


from 806 fco 1707, the afcfcenOance of boys rising front 
39,400 to 83,400, jmd of girls from 3090 to 12,000. 
800 Primary Vemaonlar schools, 66 English Middle 
Schools, 6 Industrial Schools, two Normal Schools, 30* 
Sanskrit Schools, a First Grade English College, and 
3 Oriental Colleges were started during the reign. 

A sum of one crore of rupees was spent on original 
irrigation works during the reign, adding 866 square 
miles to the area under wet cultivation, bringing aji 
•addi^l^l revenue of lakhs • 107S irrigation wells 
weripOmpleted as an important means of famine pro- 
teoticu. Be. 67 lakhs were spent on roads, increasing 
the mileage from 8980 to 6107. Bs. 18 lakhs were 
sp^it for roads in the malnad districts. The Railway 
lines were increased from 58 miles in 1881 to 815 miles 
by the end of the Maharaja’s reign. Twenty-four new 
Tuucioipalities were created. 

Some 26 lakhs of rupees were spent on sanitation 
during the reign improving and extending the cities 
of Mysore and Bangalore oonslderably, and arranging > 
for the water supply of Bangalord as well as of several ' 
otixer moffdsil towns. The nuruber of hospitals and 
dispensaries were inoreftsed from 19 to 114, training of 
mid wives was instituted, and 68 out of 66 taluqs were 
provided with mid wives, and 5 hospitals for women and 
children were opened at district headquarters. 

The inauguration ot Women’s Education at the 
start of the Maharaja’s reign, we ba^'e already referred 
to. In 1889 on the occasion of the visit of His Boyal 
Highness Albert, Prince of Wales, to Mysore, he was 
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t;\k6n to the paient iostitutioc started by Bai Bahadur 
Naraem^ha Iyengar and Be^an Eangaoharlu^ and was eo 
etsruok with what he saw that he expressed his intention 
** oi informing the Queen of the progress of this model 
schoolOther visitors» Their Highnesses The Gaek- 
war and the hfaharani of Baroda, and Sir Robert 
Lethbridge remarked that the school stoodabsolutely 
in the van of Female Education in India, and owing so 
much to the Maharaja's enlightened care and interest,, 
may well be regarded by His Highness as one of the 
brightest jewels in bis crown !" 

Presenting a new building to the school in 1^, 
His Highnese the Maharaja observed, “ You are all 
aware that this Sobool, which was started only a few 
years ago, is now one of the most popular institutions 
in Mysore. I have watched its progress with great 
attention, and have hitherto accommodl^ted it in a part 
of the Jaganmohan Palace premises. I believe that it 
lias now acquired those dimensions which make it 
desirable that it should have a proper separate school 
house. 

" The importance oi female education to the well¬ 
being and progress of Hindu Society has. long been 
recognised. But the difficulty has hitherto been, how 
to interest the conservative classes in the movem^t and 
secure tbeir active sympathy. The revival of female 
education in this country, after a long period of negleot, 
had come to te looked upon with the suspicion 
which innovation always rouses in the Hindu mind. 
Taking therefore a just estimate of the forces they bad 
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to deft! vrith, the leaders of the rooveineut in MyaorO’ 
esteblifibed this school,-upon principles vhich, while 
aiming at imparting uaelul knowledge, avoided all uri' 
necessary shock to long-standing prejndioes, and by thab 
meane enlisted the aetive oo*operation of even tbe most 
conservative olasses. The result they have achieved lisfi 
been pronounced by native gentlemen from all parts of 
India as a grand solution of one of our great social pro¬ 
blems. It is this concurrence of opinion from persons 
of different nationalities and religions that has encouraged 
me and my officers to persevere with the institution 
and to endeavour to pFaoe it on a stable footing.’' 

A first class College for the study of various 
branches of Sanskrit learning was started in 1832 in 
Mysore, and the annual convocation of Sanskrit gradu¬ 
ates formed part of the Dn^ara series of ].)arbar8, at 
whioli shawls and money presents were bestowed on 
the successful candidates. In 1887, as a memento of 
the Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria, a Jubilee Institute 
and Oriental Library was eetabllshed in the Capitol, 
for the collection of Oriental manuscripts and books and 
the publioation of the more valuable manuscripts of 
olden times. 

The Itoyal Court comprised many Kannada poets 
and scholars notable, among them being Baeappa Surtry, 
Karibasappa Saetry and Ayya Sastry. An order of 
titles was instituted as a reward for meritorious service 
in office, for outstanding oriental scholarship, for muni¬ 
ficent charity, and for mastery in the field of mnsic. 
l&turning from a trip to Bombay where he had witnessed 
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Parser Dramatic eatertaimcente^ the Maharaja got the 
xidcessary equipment for eetabUebing a Kannada stage, 
and bad a* theatrical troupe organised under the aegis of 
the Palace. Kannada writers were encouraged to trans- 
late the most famous Sanskrit and English dramas, 
Kalidasa’s Sahuniala, Sri Harsba’s Bhava- 

bbooti’s UtiararamacliaTitat the famous Mnkhaltaiilia^ 
and Shakespeare’s Otlullo. 

The Bepresentative Assembly which Bis Highness 
had planted with the aid of Do wan Bangoobarlu, who 
riMy be called the ebort-lived Walpole of Mysore his¬ 
tory, greN7 into a robust tree under the eye of the Buler. 
In England the growth of Parliament was the outcome of' 
the jostling and conflict between the Bepresentabives and 
the Sovereign. In Mysore the growth of the Bepresen- 
tative Assembly was the result of the rel^onahip be¬ 
tween the people and the Dewan and the body of 
exeoutivo officials. The Maharaja was the umpire dis¬ 
interestedly watching the conflict and often helpful to 
the party in distress. Dewan Seshadri Iyer was a 
gardener of the severe type, and as a result of his rough 
training, what was merely a consultative nominated 
body became a truly Bepresentatire Assembly elected by 
the people themselves. In 1881 there were only 14^ 
luainhars, in 1888 there were 154; in 1884 the number 
rose to 183 and in 18S5 to 19^. The next year IMstrict 
and Local Fund Boards were established and were 
allowed to send representatives. This increased the 
strength to 279^ kid as the number increased, tiie in¬ 
terests became wider, and control by the Dewan more 
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difficult. Till then all the inemhers were noimuated by 
the District officials without any spsoldc qualitioation of 
mercbership. Ju 1687 a property qualification was 
imposed for the eSeotive representation of the varied 
interests in the country. In 1801 niles were framed 
to give the people an electoral right. A land tax of 
Bs. 100 to Kb. SOO a year or a Municipal rate of Bs. 13 
to 17, was fixed as the qualification to vote. The nuo)' 
her of elected representatives was thereby raised to 357. 
In 1S94 however the property qualifioation waa reduced, 
and 78 Minor Municipalities disenfranchised and tbe 
strength of the Asserobly fixed at 275 meubers elected 
once in 3 years. In 1886 when the Itopresentative 
Assembly presented an address to the Viooroy Hia Kx- 
oellenoy the Marquis of Dufierin and Ave, be replied, 
Gentlemou, allow me to thank you for the friendly wel' 
come with which you have greeted me. I am glad to 
see you around me, and am pleased to think that the 
Maharaja should have called to his doa&Mis men oi snob 
intelligence, influence and authority* 1 am sure that; 
both fiis Highness and the State will derive equal profit 
from your aeeiebanoe.'’ 

While thus Chamaraja Wodayar's reign is notable 
for many progressive achievements, hie uaine has be- 
optns particularly memorable to the outside world by the 
patronage be accorded to that luminous soion of tbe^Otb 
century India, Swamy Vivekonanda. As Philip of Spain 
helped Oolumbue to embark on his voyage and discover 
America, so Chamaraja Wodayar helped Vivekananda to 
proceed to America to attend the Parliament of Eeligiona 
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at Chicago in order to uncover the spiritual glory of the 
East to the West. The fame that he achieved there for 
himself and for India may be said to be an in> 
direct contribution of Maharaja Ohansaroja Wodayai of 
Mysore. The following letter which Swaroy ViveUananda 
addressed to the Maharaja from America is of permanent 
interest: 


June 23rd 1804. 

Sri Narayana bless you and yours. Through your 
Highness’s kind help it has been possible for me to come 
to this country. Since then I have become well-known 
here, and the hospitable people of this country have 
supplied all iny wants. It is a wonderful country end 
this is a wonderful nation in many respects. No other 
nation apply so much machinery in their every day work 
as do the people of this country. Everything is machine. 
Then again, they are only one-twentieth of the whole 
population of the world. Yet they have fully one-sixth 
of all the wealth of the world. There is no limit to 
their wealth and luxuries. Yet everything here is so 
dear. The wages of l^ur are the highest in the world; 
yet the fight between labour and capital is constant. 

“ Nowhere on earth have women so many pri%‘i- 
leges oe in America. They are slowly taking everything 
into their hands, ^nd, strange to say, the number of 
cultured women is much greater than that of cultured 
men. Of course the higher order of geniuses are mostly 
from the rank of males. With all the criticism of the 
Westerners against , our caste, they have a worse one, 
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that of money i The aJmighty dollar, as the Americans 
say, can do anything here. 

‘*The theories ol creation out of nothing, of a 
created soul, and of a big tyrant of a God sitting cm 
a throne in a place called HeaTen, and of the eternal ^ 
hell-dres, haTe disgusted all the educated, and tbe noblo 
thoughts of tbe Vedae about Eternity, of creation and 
the Soul, about tbe God in one's own soul, they are 
imbibing fast in one shape or other. 'Within fifty years 
the educated oi the world will come to believe in tbe 
eternity of both eoul and creation, and in God as our 
highest and perfect nature oe taught in oar holy ‘Vedas. 

'^ven now their learned prieets are interpreting the Bible 
in that way. My oonolusion is, that they require more 
spiritual civilisation, and we, more material 

One thing that is at tbe root of all evils in India ^ 
is the condition of the poor. The poor in tbe west are 
devils; compared to them ours are Angels, and it is 
therefore so much tbe easier to raise our poor. Tbe only 
service to be done for our lower olasses is, to give them 
eduoatfion, to develop their lost individuality. That is 
the great task between our people and the princes. Up 
to now nothing has been done in that direction. Friesb 
power and foreign conquest have trodden them down for 
centuries, and at last the poor oi India have forgotten 
that they are human beings. They are to be given ideas, 
their eyes are to be opened to what is going on in tbe 
world around them, and then they will work oat thar 
own salvation. Every nation,' every man and every / 
woman must work ont their own salvatioxx. Give them 


ideas—that is ibe ou7y help they and then the 

Test nmst follow as the effect. Ours is to put the cbeiui* 

together, the orysballisatiou comes in the Law of 
Nature. Our duty is to put ideas into their heads, they 
will do the rest. 

" This is what U to be done in India. It is this 
idea that has been in my mind for a long time. I could 
not accomplish it in India aiid that was the reason of luy 
<iOining to this country. The great difiiculty in the way 
of educating the poor, is tbie. Supposing even Your 
Highness opens a free school in every village, still it 
would do no good, for the poverty of India is such that 
the poor boys would rather go to help their fathers in tho 
fields, or otherwise try to make a living than come to 
the school. Now H the nfountain does not come to 
Molummsd, Mohammed must go to the mountain. If 
the poor boy does not come to eduoatlon* education must 
jjo to him. There are thousands of single-minded self* 
Kaorihcing sanyasins in our own country going from 
village to village teaching religion. If some of them can 
bo organised as teachers of secular things also, they will 
go from place to place, from door to door, not only prear 
ching but teaching also. Suppose tw'o of these men go 
to a village in the eveniug with a camera, a globe, some 
maps, cto , they can teach a great deal of Astronomy and 
Geography to the ignorant. By telling stories about 
different nations, they can give the poor a hundred times 
more information through the ear than they can get in a 
life'time through books. This requires an organisation, 
v'hich again means money. Men enough there are in 
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India to work out this plan, but alas! they have no 
money. It is -very difficult to sot a wheel in motion, 
but when onoe set, it goes on with increasing velocity. 
After seeking help in my own country, and failing to get 
any sympathy from the rich, I came to this country 
through Your Higbneea's aid. The Americans do not 
care whether the poor in India die or And why 
should they, our own people never think of anything 
but their own selfish ends t 

“ My coble Prince, this life la short, the vanities of 
the world are transient, but they alone livo who live for 
others, the rest are more dead than alive. One such high, 
uobleminded and Royal son tf India as 7ouv Highness 
can do icnob towards raising India on her feet again, 
and thus leave a came to posterity which shall bo 
worshipped* That the Lor3 may make your noble heart 
feel intensely for the suffering millions of India eunlc in 
ignoranoe, is the prayer of Vivekananda I 

Innumerable persone, to whom Vivekananda's name 
ifi an embalmed memory, would find the above letter of 
Burpaesing intereet That he should have entertained suoh 
high regard for Ohamacaja Wodayar as testified by the 
letter is evidence of the Mahara^*s—after all be was only 
SI years old,-^fine feelii^s and attractive personality. 
H. H. Chamaraja Wodayar's sucooutic^ this illustrious 
personage, like the Gaekwar of Baroda's fosterii^ another 
illustrions Indian, Arabindo Ghosh, entitles him to the 
approbation and respect of his countrymen. 

My noble Prince, this life is short, the vanities of 
the world are transient,” wrote Yivekanaada to the 
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'Mabarftja on June 23jd 1894. Tbe Trords proved more 
prophetio than Swamy ViTekanaode realised. Just six 
^nonths I&ber, on tbe 28th Deoeraber 1894 Maharaja 
Ohamaraja Wodayar departed this life for the green 
^elds of Elyseuin t 

He bad gone on a oold weather totir to Calcutta» 
then the Capital of the Indian Empire. On hie arrival 
at Calcutta a slight throat affection which he had been 
feeling during the journey developed into diphtheria ^and 
was beyond medioal aid, and be passed away. His family* 
Maharani Vanivilasa Sannidhana, and two sons and 
three daughters, as well as Dewan Sir K. Beshodri Iyer 
who had aceompauied him on tbe journey> were heart¬ 
broken, and cremating his mortal remains in Kalighat, 
returned to Mysore, widowed, orphaned, and bereft. 

The Prosident of the Indian National Congress 
\Yl)joh was in Seseion, Alfred Webb, M.P., reforred thus 
to the oalamity from tbe national platfornii: Friends 
and follow subjeots, Ton all feel the heavy and dark 
clouds under which we meet to-day. The bright sun* 
shine and tbe blue sky outside are in ill accord with the 
feeliug of depression and sadness which reign now in 
our own hc.brts. There is no .peed for me to mention 
t))e reason for the fact. We all know and feol since last 
night wlieu we heard of tbe death of the M;^haraja of 
Mysore, that this Congress could not end in tbe joyful 
)nanner la which it commenced. There is no need that 
X should bay anything relating to the character, tbe 
services, the patriotism and life of the deceased Maha- 
laja. That of course will be properly spokeu on other 


occasious by men who hoTe known him and who aro 
fully aware of his services to hie country and to hia 
lace. It remains for mo to propose this resolution which 
of course will be received by you standing In solemn 
silence! ’’ 

According to a contemporary Engliehinan’s esti¬ 
mate, be was dignified and nuaseuming, and liis bearing 
was that of “ an English gentlonran/' An accomplished 
horseman and whip) fond of sport, a liberal patron ot 
the turf, and hospitable as a host, while at the same 
time careful in the obeervanoe of Hindu oustoius, be was 
popular both with Europeans and Indians. His palace 
was purged of all evil associations, and tbe Court of the 
Quesu of England wss not purer in tone than that of 
Mysore under Chamaraja Wodayar. He was devoted to 
his family, and of a cultvu'ed and refined tnete, taking 
special pleasure in European mueio and in works of art. 
He was also diligent and consoientious in attending to 
business. He had travelled much and been thereby 
brought into intercourse with most of the leading men 
in India, who were impressed with his high character. 

Another, a missionary, lamented, " Others will look 
further and mourn tbe loss to tbe State of a Ruler, who 
was so sympathetic that be was touched with the suffer¬ 
ings of the lowest and poorest and made many a kindly 
effort to relieve them, end who at the same time 
anxious to introduce every reform that would make bis 
State the first in India. In this be has been ably 
seconded by his two Prime Ministers, Rangacharlu and 
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bis sQccessor, Sir K. Sesbadri l 3 'er, Bbe present Dewan, 
one of the ablest men in South India. The great pros* 
parity of the State testifies to their eucceee/’ 

Two days later, on the SOtb Decenrber, it was 
announced to the people of Mysore that the Oo^emtoent 
of India were plcAsed to sanction the succession of His 
Highness Rriahnaraja Wodayar Bahadur, the eldest son 
of the late Maharaja. " Pending tbe issue of orders on the 
form of administ^tion to be finally approved as that best 
suited for the period of sninority, the adreinistration of 
the State will continue,*' the announcement added» for 
the immediate future in the manner in which it is now 
conducted under the Dewan, Sir K. Scsbadti Iyer, 
K.O.8.I. The Dewan will Mk for, and follow the advice 
of the Resident on all matters of importance and, so far. 
ae it is practicable and desirable, he will consult tb€ 
wishes of Her Highness The Mabarant Vatrf Vilas Ssnni* 
dbana, c.L*’ 

The Viceroy, Lord Elgin, addressed the following 
Ehaiita to the Toung Prince: ‘‘My Honoured and 
Valued Friend, At the time when the melancholy death 
of His Highness Sri Chamaraja Wodayar E^adur, 
G.C.S.I., Your Highness's father, occurred in Calcutta, 
1 conveyed at once Highness, Your mother, as 

well as to yourself, Uie'sincere sympathy which was felt 
both here and in England with Her Highness’s family 
in consequence of so un*toward a catastrophe. I have 
already made known the approval given by the Govern* 
ment of India to your successiem to the Cbiefship of the 
Mysore State. I now formally confirm that approval, 
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and assure yon tbak, if you are fitted by character and 
ability when you are qualified by age to assume so high 
and honourable a position, you will be entrusted with the 
Ruling powers so well discharged by your father. A 
grave respoosibllity devolves while upon the Britbb 
Oovernment in supervising your own education and tba 
Provincial Government of the Mysore State, and this is 
a matter to which I have devoted anxious thought 
Happily the present ciroumstances are auspicious. A 
fitting central authority must be provided during Your 
Higlmess's minority* The Government of India by oon* 
ferring upon Her Highneas Mabarani Vani Vilas, az., the 
dignity and position of Regent of the Mysore St&te» 
mark in a special manner tbeir confidence that they will 
find in Her Highness, in the Minister who has ably filled 
the difficult post of Dewan, and in the experienced 
oSoials who may be associated with him, the moans of 
Goutinuing under tbeir own special care a system of 
administration which has stood with aucooss the tMt of 
tiTiie. I will, in conclusion, assure Your Highness and* 
through you. Her Highness the Mabarani that the 
Government of India will continue to watch over yomr 
interests and those of the Mysore State with a jealoua 
regard for the weKare of both. My endeavour will be to 
^ure the continued prosperity of the State* I sincerely 
trost ^t Your Highness may prove worthy to fill the 
pla^ your lam^ted father, whose untimely removal I 
cannot ceaee to deplore- I desire to express the high 
consideration ^hich X entertain for Tour Highness and 
tp subsori^ myself Your Highness’s sincere friend^ 




Elgin, Viceroy and Governor Genera) of India. Port 
William, the 26th January 1896.” 

Her Highness The Mabarani Regent acoordingly 
appointed a Council of three members to assist the 
Be wan, Rajadbarmapraveena T. R: A. Thatoboo Chatty, 
Chief Judge and Ex*offioio First Member, P. N* Krishna- 
murthy, grandson of Dewan Pomiab, and Khan Bahadur 
Abdur^ Rahman. Sir K. Besbadri Iyer continued a» 
Bewan till the middle of 1900. The administration was 
carried on without bitch, and measures already planned 
and new measures wero given e6ect to by the i^genoy 
Council in consultation with the Resident. In 1896 
new extensions were opened in the city of Bangalore to 
house its growing population, in 1697 the Diamond 
Juhiloeof Queen Victoria was commemorated by the 
Victoria Hospital in that oity, and the first hoetel was 
opened for studente coming for education irom tha 
moffusil. Just then a virulent ^idemio of plague 
ravaged'the State, and had to be brought under control 
by urgent and drastic measures. The marrlsg^e of the 
First Princess was oelebmted, and soon after a £rs broke 
out and burnt portions of the Palace. Arrangexaents 
were made for its rebuilding on a vaster scale with fire* 
proof msterials, andin 1899 the Cauvery power scheme 
was launched, water supply schemes for both the oitLes of 
Mysore and Bangalore were completed, and a large ectble 
ifrigation project called the Marikanive irrigation project 
for bringing 25000 acres in the dry areas of Chitald^' 
District under wet cultivation was taken Kpmgtt 
fcravel fof post-graduate men was foste^, and the scheme 
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called Daiaodar Das Soholarabips ms instituted. Infant 
marriage was prevented by enactment, recruitment for 
civil service began to be made by means of competitive 
e^minations. And apart from the voluntary elforte of 
the Regency Council to give the State’s people a pro¬ 
gressive administration, the Representative Assembly 
served both as a check and a stimulant to the admini¬ 
stration for achieving measures as approved by the 
popular body. No doubt the Dewan was a masterful 
personality, but whatever he wished to execute bad to 
have the approval of the Council lots»—who were certainly 
not very pliant,—the Maharani Regent, the Resident who 
had to be consulted in all matters, and also the Repre¬ 
sentative Assembly consisting of some 300 uncurbable 
voices. 

The Dewanship under the oircumstancee was an 
arduous task, aud Sir Besliadri Iyer who had held''that 
onerous office since 1838 found the strain beyond bear¬ 
ing, and retired in IdOO, ani-died within a year. It U 
notable that all the three men of that eentury, Dewan 
PuR^b, Dewan Bangacharln and Dewan Sesbadrl Iyer 
died within a year of laying down tbeir office. They 
were men wbo took tbeir work to heart, and bent tb^r 
mental and physical energies to the yoke of office, aoA 
gave the State a hard pul), a long, poll, and a Stroc^ pnih 
wi& the erne object of giving tbe people of their booeoh 
best, and so their life’s candle burnt Quickly away. IS^d 
they been easy-going, and content wilb show, pn>- 
pagaoda and make-believe, their after life might not 
have been so brief. Sir Seshadri- ly^ took leave iix 
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Atigust 3900, ftotu&Ily retired in February 1001, aud died 
in September lOOl. 

The Mabarani Regent acknowledged, The many 
reforms which have brought the Mysore administratioo 
up to a high level of efficiency are attributable in great 
part to his talents, fore-thought and reBOutcefulnesa." 

The death was condoled by the Indian National 
Congress. Moving the resolution the President of the 
Congress, Dinsba Ednlji Waoha, observed, In him the 
administration loses an administrator of the highest capa¬ 
city and most matured experience. He was the latest 
instance of the Indian statesman who had shown himself 
capable of governing fully an indigenous State with as 
much skill and capacity, judgment and disorimination, 
tact and sympathy, as some of the greatest of English 
administrators who have left their mark on British 
Indian History. Hit Seebadri Iyer has now gone to 
swell the roll of honour of Modern Indian Statesmen I 

Imperial Lord Curxon spoke of him as one who for 
IS years wielded an authority that left its mai^ upon' * 
every branch of the administration, and indicated that 
the deede and services of great men should be honoured 
by public commemoration in the places where they 
served, not merely as a posthumous compliment to them** 
selves but as an example to others. Accordingly a pubUo 
memorial hall was built in his name at Bangalore and a 
statue unveiled by Viceroy Lord Hardinge. 

P. N. Eriehnamurthy' was appointed next Dewsn 
under the Regency, EajadbamiapraviDa T. R- A. Thum- 
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boo Cbetty, First Member of Coimoil, baTing retired 
about the same time as Sir Seebadri Iyer. 

His Highness Krishnaraja Wodayar was coming of 
age. His educational training had been under the car& 
of S. M. Fraser^ who woe aBsisted by P. BaghaTendra 
Bao and M. A. Naraniengar and Pandits. Tbe Yu Tara 
Sri. KanthirsTa Narasimharaja Wodayar was also tnbined 
similarly. In 1900 tbe Maharaja's marriage was oele* 
brated with Princees Prathapekumari Devi of Yana in 
Kathiawar. In 1901 tbe Princes were taken on au 
instructional tour to Burma and returned. The next year, 
on the dth of August tbe elder Prince's coronation as 
Maharaja Krisbnaraja Wodayar lY was conemnmated, 
and the Council of Regency was brought to a close. 

The Maharani Begeut who, from behind her veil» 
had taken over tlie reins from the hands of her departed 
husband, steered tbe ohariot of State from 1805 to 1003 
and handed it over then to her duly trained heir appa¬ 
rent. In the words of an onlooker, 81ie rose to the 
oocaslon with great courage, and, aided by her able Be wan 
and Councillors, ehe succeeded in her task magnifi¬ 
cently, 00 mmending herself to Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen Empress and the British Cbveminent, while the 
people all over tbe §tate were loud in her praise. li she 
found the State prosperous and ite people contented when 
her consort died she left the State still more prospeioi^ 
and tbe people still more contented when she laid down 
the reins of Her Regency on the accession of her son to 
tbe tbrona 
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A European observer offered the foliowmg tribute; 
** Like our own illustrious Queen Victoria, the Good, 
Her Highness did not allow her sorrows to crush ber, 
hut bent all her energies to tbe discharge of the onerous 
duties that rested upon. her. How well sbe has dis* 
charged the duties, bow nob )7 she has roared her children, 
and how earnestly she has striven to luoke her eon 
worthy of hU esalted position, we all know, and not only 
we here, but all England knows, lu my opinion there 
is no nobler lady in India than Her Highness of Llysore, 

* and her name will go down to posterity coupled 
with those of tbe best and greatest women India has 
known 1 " 

A very respectable adonnistrator, Bajadhanna- 
praveena T. IX. A. Tbumboo Cbetty, who was a Judge and 
Senior Councillor from 1881 to 1902, and several tiisee 
acted as Be wan during tbe Queen’s Begency, records the 
following tribute to her r “ In my repeated official visits 
I was really struck with Her Highness Tbe Maharani’s 
capacity for business, fair knowledge of things, and 
a&iiable character. She listened to everything with ex« 
emplary patience. Her mind was bold and acute, and 
whatever )>e tbe subject of discussion, she came directly 
to tbe point and brought it to a liappy completion. 
Sometimes her enlightened suggestions and directiosx 
most agreeably surprised me and afforded ready solutioa 
of many difficulties. Her anxiety to promote the highest 
and best interests of tbe country was always perceptible, 
1 invariably retired frora the inter^ews I bad with a 
strong sentiment of devotion, as well ae admiration and 
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respect, for Her Kigbuess*a high character asd in- 
telldotnal qualities.” 

The prosperity of the State during the Regency may 
be auramed up as follows—The population increased by 
some X2 p$i' cent despite ravages o! plague during the 
latter part of the period. The Revenue rose from ISO 
la^hs to 191 lakhe, and the expenditure from 163 to 17f) 
lakhs.. The railway receipts rose from Re. 6 74 lakhs to 
Bs. 6*35 lakhs. Land revenue increased from Be. 96 lakba 
to 98i lakbS' Royalty from gold rose from to 14^ 
lakhe. Income from Excise rose from 24 lakhs to SS 
lakhe. The increase in police protection cost Bs. 9*65 
lakhs as against 7*55 lakhs in 18D4. The nnmber of 
iiospitals increased from 116 to 134, and of musicipa* 
lities from 107 to 124< The number of educational in> 
stitutiona rose frorii 3807 to 4000, costing Bs. 10 lakhs 
as against 8 previously. The total expenditure on public ' 
works from 1801 to 1001 exceeded Bs. 54 erores, irriga- 
tional and major water supply works alone consuming 
Bs. 2 orores. Thus the progress of the Stats during the 
Regency was unbroken, till, at the opening of the 
present century' H. H. Chamaraja Wodayar's elder son, 
Sri Srishnarajeudra Wodayar IV, attained majority and 
asoended the throne 
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SRI KRISHNARAJA WODAYAR IV 

The iDfiballation of tbe joung Mah&i^ga «'Ith ruling 
.powers took place oa the 8tb daj of Aui?u8t 1D02.; Tl)d 
Viceroy, Hie Eroelleocy Tbe Marquess of. Corzoa 
oflioiaCed at the funotioa oa behalf of tho British Crowp, 
And addreseed these words oa the occasion: “ Tbe 
young Maliaraja whom I am about to iuetal has recently 
attained his 18th birthday. Ho has passed through a 
minority of nearly 8 years. They have not been idle or 
Tapid years spent in enjoyment or dissipated in idleness. 
They bAvc been years of careful preparation for the 
duties that lay before him, and of laborious training for 
bie ei&altod state. It is no light thing to aesume charge 
of 5 millions of peopl6» and it is no perfunctory training 
that is required for such a task. He has made frequent 
tours aruong bis people. He has studied their, wants 
and needs at first hand. He has thereby acquired! the 
knowledge which will enable biiu to understand the 
probloms with which be will be confronted. Fortified by 
this knowledge, bis naturally business-like habits and 
inetinctive self-reliance should enable him to steer a 
straight course. Youth is his, and health and strength. 
He enters upon a splendid heritage at 8h early 
May Qod guide blru in bU undertaking, speed him on 
tbe straight path 1 ” 

Two years previously, iu June 1900, . the young 
Maharaja had* been mhtried with Princess F^thapa^ 
kumaiidevi of Yana in Kathiawar. About the end of 
that year Hia Excellency Lord Cujzon paid bis first 
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Tidb to the State, and unveiled tbe equestrian statue 
of tbe Jate lluler v?ho3e promising career bad been 
prematurely out off. Next year in 1901 tbe Maharaja 
was taken by bis tutor on an observation tour of Burma. i 

Krishnaraja Wodayar IV possessed a balanced 
temperament, and bad cultivated disciplined conduct. 
Speaking formally on tbe occasion of tbe installatloo, 
be observed “How important are tbe respousibilities 
wbiob now devolve upon me I fully realise, and this 
it is my Intention to prove by performance ratber than 
by words. Tbe inheritance to wbich I succeed is no 
ordinary one, and 1 appreciate what Mysore owes to 
the administration of wise statesmen, and the care of 
the British Government under the Begeuoy of my j. 

revered mother. But at tbe same time, I know full f 

well that I cannot rest on the laurels won by others^ 
and that my utmost efforts are needed, not only to 
maintain for my subjects tbe benefits they already eujoy, 
but to press onwards to a yet higher standard of efficiency. 

How far I may be granted the ability to cope with tbe 
problems before me, the future oan only show, but it ia 
a comfort to me to feel that I shall for some time aft f 

any rate, enjoy the assistance of my well proved friend, ^ 

the Hon’ble Col. Bonald Robertson, as tbe Resident oC ' i 
tbe State. And speaking with all deference, I am able 
to say that I begin my task with some knowledge of ita 
difficulties, tljanks to tbe education 1 have received 
from Mr. Fraser, to whom I hope to prove that his ^ 
labours for the past six years have not been witbouft ^ 
fruit. This much at any rate oan confidently bo I 
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afBnced, that the de^iie and the effort to encceed 
shall nob be lacking. I have now seen a great deal of, 
my State^ with its beautiful scenery and its loyal 
peoplcj and it would be a poor heart indeed that was. 
not filled with pride aud love for such an InheritenGe. 
May beavcD grant me the ability as well as the ambition 
to make a full and wise use of the great opportunities; 
of my position, and to govern, without fear or favour, 
for the lasting happiness of my people’’ 

With the assumption of Eulersbip by the Pnnce, 
the Hegenoy Council was terminated. Both Sir Seshadri 
lyor and Eajadharmapravlna T. B. A. Thumboo Cbetty 
bad retired after piloting the State during twenty years, 
and P. N. Krishnamurthy, grandson of Dewan Pumiah,. 
was appointed as first Bewan in the new administration, 
with two trusty civilians, V. P. Madbava Bao end 
T. Ananda Kao, son of the celebrated adnunistrator* Kaja . 
6)1 T< Madbava Eao, as Council lore* 

Inaugurating the Council' a week after the installa¬ 
tion the Mabarafa gave this caution r “ We are once 
again at the. beginning of a new experiment in Mysore' 
Whether that experiment ie* a success or the reverse, 
will depend .gTeatly on you. Of your devotion to my sell 
porsoually 1 am. well aware. In your devotion to the 
interests of the State, I have full confidence. No human 
institution can be perfect, and the new scheme of admi¬ 
nistration will no doubt disclose defects of one kind or. 
another. As the fruit of the labours of my Dewan, 
aided by the advice of my good friend, the Resident, 

I myself hope and expect much. This object oan only 
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be attained however, by single hearted and unselfish 
co operation between Members of Conncil of the State. 
It cannot be expected that you will always agree with 
one another or that I shall always agree with you> It 
may be that, at times, you may foe) soreness indivi¬ 
dually or even collectively at being overruled. At such 
times I ask you to give credit to those who disagree 
with you for being actuated by the same seme of publio 
duty as yourselves, and rofiect that, in giving your 
honest opinion and urging it to the utmost of your 
power, you have done your duty and retained your 
self-respect. I aek you to banish all sense of resentmenb 
and to address yourselves to the nett question before 
you with undiininished courage and goodwill. If thia 
is the spirit that animate! our labours, I can, relying 
on your mature experienoe and proved abilities, look 
forward vdth confidence to the future/* 




The Maharaja's reign extended over a period of 3S 
years, and was one of the brightest in the history of the ^ 

dynasty. It could be divided Into four periods, the first I 

ten years consistiug of the Dewansbip of Krishna- | 
nurthy, Modhava Bao and Ananda Bao, the no:ct period ^ 
Coeval with Sir Visweswaraya’s six years of dynamio 
Dewansbip, then the period of Sir Kantharaj Ure*s and 
Sir A. R. Banerji’s Dewanship laeting eight years, and 
then Sir Mirza Ismail's Dewansbip from 1926 to the end 
of the reign. 

The first period w’tts characterised by' steady ♦-* 
progress oh the Old lines, the nest was marked by a 
vigorous impetus to'all-round development, the third 


was marked by financial anxiety and recovery, and the 
fourth by enlightened improTement on various lines. 

During Sir P. N. Krishnamurthy's time efforts were 
made in the field oi village improvement, the work of 
leetoration and improvement of tanks and channels 
connected with irrigation was attended to, and steady 
improvement wae made in providing facilities for State 
education. 

The Prince o£ Wales, Queen Viotoria’s heir, visit* 
ing the State in 1906, observed in response to His 
Higbnees's welcome, If any proof were re<iuired of the 
wisdom of the policy of ISSl which restored to your 
father the Province of Mysore after 60 years of British 
administration, it is surely to bs found in the content¬ 
ment and prosperity which the people of Mysore enjoy 
under the Government of Your Highness. It isinterest- 
ing to hear of the many enterprises, notably that of 
the Cauvery electric works, and the general policy of 
irrigation and public works. Under the lead whioh we 
)nay expect from euoh a capable and enlightened Puler 
as our kind host, with the assistance oi statesmen of 
the type of the late Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, your Province 
may look forward with confidence to making still 
greater strides." 

The iteproseutative Assembly was called regularly 
every year and discussed public needs and affairs of 
State freely. Opening its session in 190$ the Maharaja 
hoped that it vould prove a valuable adjunct to the 
administration, and help to promote the contentment 
and wcll'being of tho people. He complimented the 
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representatives on their self-sacrifice and devotion to 
public duty, especially as they came from long distances 
And exposed themselves to risks of plague. 

Within four years after the commencement of the 
reign the Maharaja was the recipient of the title of 
G.C.8.1. from the Imperial Sovereign, reminiscent of. 
the Baja Jagadev ’’ conferred on Obikkadevaraja 
Wodayar by Emperor Aurang^eb. The public of Mysore 
presented a congratulatory address to His Highness in 
that connection and spoke gratefully of bis rule. In a 
modest acknowledgment of their tribute Bis Highness 
observed, You allude in your address to this honour 
as being a fitting recognition of my four years' personal 
rule. Though 1 appreciate the depth of feeling which 
has prompted you to express this opinion, yet I must- 
oandidly confess that I cannot altogether endorse it. 
I feel that there is a very great deal to be done, and that 
very little has yet been achieved. My responsibility 
is a heavy one, but I fully realise it, and, as it has 
pleased providence to call upon me to discharge it, I can 
only submit to the Divine will. It shall ever be my 
aim and ambition in life to do all that lies in me to 
promote the progress and the prosperity of my beautiful 
State, and the happiness of my beloved people- I can 
sssnre you that I shall not spare royself in the endea* 
tour to accomplish this. Neither perseverance nor 
effort will, I trust, be found wanting in me in fulfilling 
this aim.” 

That he honestly endeavoured to fulfil his pledge 
to the end of his career there is no doubt. It is said of 
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Emperor Augustus of Borne that ha found it of brick 
and left it of rcarblo. So it can he said of Krishnaraja 
Wodayar IV that he found hie kingdom dark and gave 
it light, that he found it dormant and made it alive, 
that he found it plain and left it beautiful! 

In 1906 V. P. Madbava Rao aucoeeded Sir P. N*. 
Rrisbnamurthy as Bewan. He u'as a bureaucrat of 
some sta!wariness. During his tenure several measures 
io improve the public services so* as to render them 
more useful and disciplined were introduced, a system 
•of village Panohayats was Inaugurated as a firat step 
towards local self-government, Departments of Public 
Health and Animal Husbandry were established, encou¬ 
ragement was given to fruit-growing and aericulture, 
Kindergarten and manual training were introduced in 
schools, the salaries of teachers were improved, and 
were abolished in village schools. 

What constituted Madbava Eao’s Dewansbip into a 
landmark was the establishment of a Legislative 
Council for the enactment of laws in the interests of 
the public. Previously legislative measures formed 
part of the duties of the Executive Council consisting of 
the Dewan and two Councillors, and though no doubt 
every consideration and attention were bestowed on 
proposed enactments, it was felt that the character and 
composition of the Council, the smallness of its mem¬ 
bers, and the want of publicity in its proceedings did 
not permit of legislative measures being considered as 
fully and from as many points of view ae'^as desirable. 
His Highness therefore approved the enlargement of 


;for ipakiog laws, by afisociating 
\:fisttejn number of official^ and non-officiaU, who'cpi^W 
Uidir experJenoe and knowiadga of'local conditipi^a 
tp boar on legislative matters,; > • 

As in tho case of tbe Representative Aasembly at 
outset, tbe inembors wore nominated by Govern* 
but a proiaise was held put that the elective 
:principle would be introdticed before long. Tbe Counoil 
:pauM into being on 22nd June 1007. 

: " * Another beneficent measure of that year was thP 
^bolding of an^ JndOBtrial aud Agrioulturai Exhibition 
^during Da^ara, at which iudi^strlal and agricultural 
•producte of the State and places from outside the State 
.wore exhibited, and the use of machinery and impla- 
jih^ta o(mneoted therewith were demoustrated. Formally 
• opening the Exhibition His Highness the Mahafayi 
observed, “It is not to be expected that Exhibitions of 
,^is.;hind should have an,immediate and revolutionary 
f^jcfllueaoe .on the Agfioulture and Industries of the 
'<io^pUj. Eut.they.oSer,to all classes an opportunity of 
'peeing what;^dir neigbbo^$ are producing; to crafts- 
;^an;tbey atsf pt esp^oiai uns in indicating the directions 
(ijfi: ^hioh . their'; ski 1 i , may; be • most usefully direoWd, 
distribittoys roay leam from them of new ma.dfeta 
K^t^e fffie'bMid on.ffie other of new souroes of 

•e^piyc W^teter. disapppuStmeuts xnaybein store .for 
have mo doubts .^ha^ve^; of their, reduoaiaohal value, 
Jii^>e$,^r)far*reaohing:infiaa:tcA.ih tt^ 'cause of pro^ 
jfii^.;,re!l^Qb:gi'g$t topWete^'tor tbe. pojiOy that '.ve, 
•pfO^se to follow of bolding 'these oshibitions,annually. 




H. H. Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV 
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Experience ebons that nben they are held at long 
intervals, the lessons learnt from the eucceaees or 
failures oi one year are forgotten when the opportunity 
of profiting by them next ooours. Exhibitors are apt to 
remember their disappointments and the trouble and 
expense incurred, rather than benefits gained> and the 
result is, inexperience on ths part of the executive and 
(uiadirected energy or apathy on that of exhibitors. It 
is our hope that an annual exhibition will produce con* 
tinuiby of effort and steady progress on both sides. 

Dewan Bahadur V* F. Madhava Bao was succeeded 
in 1009 by T. Ananda Bao as Dewan. It was during 
bis tenure that an Economic Conference for* the purpose 
of organising the all-round eoonomlo development of the 
State was organised, and there was the advent of Mr. 
M. Visweswaraya, a remarkable eon of Mysore, who 
was grafted into the Mysore adminiatration from the 
Bombay service. Ananda Bao was a man of a rigid sense 
of duty and loyalty, and absolute discipline of conduct. 
One or two anecdotes about him are interesting. He 
was ths son of Baja 8ir T. Madhava Bao, Dewan of 
Baroda, son-in-law of a Dewan, and himself a Dewan. 
And his wife who was the daughter of Kama Bao, DeWan 
oi Baroda claimed with pardonable pride, that she had 
been specially favoured by providence in having been the 
daughter of a Dewan, daughter-in-law of a Dewan, and 
wife of a Dewa^ T' . 

During those years anti-British agitation was 
acute in British India, and there was soms sympalhetfc 
tension even, in the States. During Ananda Bao'a 
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Dewansbip Rt. Hon’ble V. 8. Sriaivas Sastry, the libera! 
leaderf wae programmed to address a public meeting in 
Bangalore. The address was banned by the Govertt' ^ 
meat, possibly at the instance of the BKtish Resident. 
Dewan Ananda Roo sought to know from bis confiden¬ 
tial Assistant what the public thought about it. The 
Assistant replied that the pubHo thought very ill of the 
banning. Ananda Bao remarked, 'Ibat is wbat in your 
opinion tbe public think. Wbat do you yourself thinh ? " 

The Assistant replied that he thought with tbe public 
that so considerate and good a Dewan should have acted 
so, and that his regret was the greater because the 
Dewan’s own father had set a different example under 
similar ciroumstanoes. Asked what the reference was 
about, the Assistant replied that at one time during Raja 
Sir T. Madbava Rao’s Dewansbip of Baroda the Verna- « 
cular Press was indulging in a scurrilous attack upon 
him. The Governor of Bombay finding tbe Dewan as » 
fellow* passenger on a train asked why he was not pro¬ 
secuting the attackers. The great Indian administrator 
is said to have replied, ** Your Excellency, after all, those 
who revile me are my own country-men. I would rather i 
give them the fullest liberty to abuse me than put them 
in court. Time will show that I am in the right.** 
Ananda Kao concluded that if the Assistant knew all 
the facts of tbe banning he would agree with the action. 

During this Dewanahip, at the urgu^ of Mr. Visve- 
Bwaraya, who was Chief Engineer at the time, the ^ 
Economic Conference was inaugurated in order to stimu¬ 
late the material prosperity of the State. Addressiz^ 
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the Coofereoce on tho occa$ion of Its opening, His 
Highness The Maharaja declared, Here is an opportu¬ 
nity for public frork, as to the necessity of ^hicb all 
parties and interests In the State are agreed. The 
political element which has caused so much bitterness 
elsewhere has been entirely eliminated from the peaceful 
work of this organisation. Wc want earnest workers. 
It is our object to reach all people who desire to co* 
operate. Those who have, brains might organissj those 
who baTe money might contribute to the eicpenses of the 
movement. The aim we have in view, namely, the 
economic security and vital efficiency of the people, 
njQBt appeal to every right thinking person. We want 
no ornamental members. 1 hope everyone associated 
with you will work eairaestly and persistently, and that 
your combined efforts will achieve some measure of 
progress calculated to be of lasting good to the country. 
This movement will be wbat your activities and wisdom 
may make it. I appeal to you» and through you, to every 
oitis$en of the State, to become skilled and capable, and 
to train your children aud children's children in some 
skilled calling. There is no royal road to succeesl 1 
hope I shall not appeal in vain if I ask everyone, official 
or private citizen, to actively promote the objects of t^»>a 
EDOvement.'' 

In 1912 Pradhanashiromani Ananda Bao retired 
and M. Visveawaraya was appointed Dewan. Thoe from 
Chief Engineer he became, the chief architect of the 
political economy of the State, the first Mysorean to be¬ 
come a pewan after three generations, the faithless 
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Dewan Venkappaji of ihe twenties of Mummadi Krishna- 
raja Wodayar’s reign being the previous one. Inci¬ 
dentally he was also the first foreign travelled Dewan of 
Mysore. An intelligence always alert to improve> an 
eameet sincerity of temperament, an ascetic devotion to 
duty, a tireless endeavour constantly to improve himself 
and improve whatever came within bis sphere of action, 
all these ennobling qualities, steamed up by contact with 
those stalwarts of Indian nationalism, lUnade, Ookbale, 
and Waoha, with whom he associated during bU engi¬ 
neering career in Bombay, made bis appointment the 
opening of a new chapter in the history of Mysore. 

His remarks, “ It will, I hope, not be regarded as 
an afiectation of modesty on my part if I say that all I 
have wanted is opportunity for work, and that thoughts 
of personal advancement have not influenced my action 
in’recent years. With the important duties now graci¬ 
ously entrusted to me by His Highness The Maharaja, 
1 have all the scope for work that I may have ever 
lotted for. I seek no further reward. The pleasure of 
working for a few years more, of serving my 8overeig7x 
And my country, is enough for me. Their interests will 
be my constant thought, and their approbation, if I am 
ablA to secur'S it, will be my best reward,'* in reply to a 
reference to further honours and rewards for him in a 
public address presented to him on his sppointment as 
Dewan, show his quality as a msn. 

On his assuming office, he took stock of the country's 
progress during the thirty years since the accession of 
Chamaraja Wodayar: “ The Rendition of the country 




took place on tbs 25th March 1S81, after a aucoeeefal 
adiniiriBtration by tbe British Con^roissjon for half a 
century. Owing however to the tetrible effects of tbe 
great famine of 1876-78,—the severest through which 
the State baa parsed during the past fffty years—the 
beneffcia) effects of tbe British administration were not 
visible to their fullest advantage till 1881. In the 
word^ of Dewan Bengacharln, that famine 'cost the 
State 160 lakhs of rupees, involved the Government in 
debt of 80 lakhs, and withal deprived tbe Province of a 
million of its population and orippled its resources for 
years to come." 

The population of tlje State, which in 1871 
numbered 50,65,402 souls, fell to 41,86,188 in 1881 on 
account of the famine of 1676-78, and rose to 68,06,198 
in 1011, or an increase of 15 per cent over that of 1871/’ 

The town population which in 1831 was computed 
at 18 per cent of tbe total population fell* to 11 per cent 
in 1011, probably for want of sufficient occupation for 
the people in tbe towns/' 

The population dependent on agriculture which in 
.1881 was 33 lakhs rose to 4^1 lakhs in 1911/’ 

As regards agriculture the occupied area, excluding 
that of coffee, amounted to 42,13,505 acres in 1881-82 
and 74,38,463 acres in 1911-12. Tbe increase is 79 per 
cent. Tbe growth of agriculture since tbe Rendition has 
beei^ extensive but not intensive/' 

The total revenue of the State which amounted to 
about 50 lakhs at the beginning of the last century was 
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101 lakbs in 1880'&I, and rose to 247 lakbs in 1910-11, 
including what is known as “ fortuitous revenue " from 
the Gold Mines. Land revenue has increased from 69 
to lOOi lakhs, excise from ID to 48*67 lakbs, and forest 
from 7 to 21 lakbs.” 

“ The expenditure also has mol's tlian doubled, vit., 
from 101 lakhs in 1880-81 to 323 lakhs in 1910-11. The 
charges against land revenue have increased from 14 to 
31 lakbs, excise from a small sum of Rs. 18,000 to over 
S lakbs, forest from 2 lakbs to nearly 7 lakbs, law and 
justice including jails, from 6 to 8^ lakhs, education 
(from provincial, resources! from 1*50 to 10*53 lakbs, 
medical from 1*63 to 7*20 lakbs, and public works from 
10 to 30 lakhs.” 

The Railways whicb wore only 50 miles in 1880«61 
rose to 411 miles in 1910*11, and the capital outlay on 
them in the same pei'iod from 25 to 350 lakbs.” 

" The mileage of provincial roads has nearly doubled 
since the Rendition. ” 

'' Among otiier public works may be mentioned the 
extension of channel irrigation in the Cauvery and 
Eapani valleys, restoration and repairs to numerous 
tanks, and tha coustrnotioD of two great public works, 
vit., tie Cautery Power Scheme and the hfarikanive 
Reservoir. The Cities of Bangalore and Mysore were 
extended and improved." 

The expenditure on education from all sources rose 
from Rs. 3,91,028 in 1881 to Bs. 18,79,135 in 1911; the 
'cost of education per head from Re. 0*1-6 to Re. 0-5-4. 
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The Bchool-going populfttion has increased frcm 58,872 
ID 1381 to 1,88,253 in 1911 or nearly three times ” 

A few industries, small and large, including the 
Gold Mines of Kolar and Manganese Mines of Shiinoge, 
and a few cotton and other mills have come into 
existence." 

‘'We have a splendid system of tnnks in the country. 
8o actively has the policy of tank construction been 
pursued in the past that in parte of the country like the 
Kolar District there is little or no room for new tanks. 
There is no province in India, perhaps none in the world, 
in which so many tanks are found crowded into so small 
an area. We have also in Mysore the pioneer electrical 
undertaking in India, vis., the Cauvery Power Scheme.’* 

‘‘ As remarked by the Governor of Madras a few 
days ago in a very graceful speech, we reeide in one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque provinces on the faco 
of the earth. There are views witnessed here the like of 
which are to be found nowhere else in the world I ” 

Sir Visweswaraya had distinguished himself as 
Engineer in Bombay, and was invited to Mysore as 
Chief Engineer by Dewan Ananda Bao. His coming 
was the coming of a live dynamo* He took every ocoa* 
sion to din into Mysoreans the comparative baokward- 
ness of their lot, and to urge them to improve them¬ 
selves^ 

‘‘ Slacknees Is tbe worst corse of the country. Ab 
first sight, everybody seems to be taking an active part 
in some common toil; as a matter of fact several persons 




ftte looking on at the labour of one- The Public Worka 
Department is not altogether free from this taint of 
slackness. We are too much accustomed to soft condi¬ 
tions. The number of working hours is fewer here than 
in Europe. There are more government holidays in the 
State than even in British India. Official en)ploymeab 
is sought ior beoause once a man gets into service 
whether efficient or weak, wise or iiuprudcat, he is 
practically sure of a corupetence for the rest of his life. 
Closely associated witli slackness is lack of initiative. 
• The more energy we put forth' said an eminent German 
6o ifle> ‘ and the more we use oixr intelligence, the 
greater the pleasure, provided we do not overdo it to the 
point of fatigue* With industry, -and by studying 
teohaical books and papers, even men of mediocre talent 
can excel* But unless people consider slackness a 
disgrace, there is no hope of improvement," lie admo¬ 
nished. 

Again, “ Our efficiency as a country depends not 
on our better position, compared with our past, but on 
our progress in relation to the other civilised countries 
of the world, to the other members of the family of 
nations. For instance the percentage of the entire 
population actually attending school is ae high ae 
twenty-Mre in some of the advanced countries. In 
Mysore it is less than two and a half. The expenditure 
.on education in advanced countries like the United 
States is as high as Bs. 12 per bead. Our expenditure 
is*less than As. 6 per head.” And, “ We should dis¬ 
miss from our mind the idea that any great work can 
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bd acwmpli,^ddf that any repatatioc m the profesaioa can 
be made, without drill, dUcipline, and iron labour 

That waa the cbaraoteristic of his Dewanship also. 
Aa Chief Engineer be organised a systematic derelop- 
mcnb of irrigational and other public works. And be 
also urged the establishmwt of an Economic Conference 
for a thoroughgoing sorntiny of the State’s economic 
conditions and for planning its economic development. 
The originator of planned economy in the recent past 
was Russia after its revolution in 1017. But Vis\%swa* 
ray a had conceived planning lor national economy 
a decade earlier than £ussia> and was the drst Indian 
to advocate its necessity. As Chief Engineer be had 
initiated it in the State, and as Be won he organised 
and developed it. In that respect he was the economic 
Meesiah of Mysore, aod later on played the same role 
in the wider field of India. 

Economic development became hU sleeping and 
waking dream during bis Bewanship. He urged oi^oials 
to feverish efforts to that end, and from the platforms of 
theSconomio Conferejioe, Legislative Council and Bepte- 
aentative Assembly be almost lashed the public with 
words for their insofBoient response to bis urgings. 

Addressing the Econoroic Conference in 19 IS, he 
observed, ^'The great bulk of our people are uneducated, 
and agriculture is their chief occupation. They have no 
industries or trade on modem lines worth mentio ning . 
No country so la^ly dependent as ours on agrioultnre 
oan be said to be pro^erous. The margin between the 
ordinary standard of living and distribution among our 
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people is very o&rrow. Out of 67 lakbs of people ia 
Mysore, only 3} l&khs can re^d and write, that ia, only 
6 persons out of every 100. In advanced countries it is 
85 to 95 persons per 100. In the U.B.A. the expenditore 
on education is Ba. 14 per bead of population. la 
Mysore it is 6 annaa per bead. In progceeslve countries 
one«fiftb of the population are at aobool. In Myeore 
One4ftietb. Although we have a population of nearly 
six millions, we have no Universities in Mysore. In 
Canada, with a population scarcely 25 per cent more* 
than in Mysore there are 20 Univeraities! 

The value of manufactured produce in the United 
Singdom is Re. 826 per heed or about SO times that 
produced in Mysore. The earning power of an average 
Mysorean is about Bs. 30 per head per annum, an 
average European earns about Be. 400 per head per 
annum, and an average Englishman Es. 600 to 700. 
Hitherto thinking woik was left ohiefiy to Govern- 
ment offioiale. In future it will be shared by both 
officials and non*0ffioials. Eventually the work ehould 
be transferred largely to non-officials.” 

Permanent Standing Committees of tbe Conference 
were elected for Education, Agriculture, and Industries 
and Oommeroe, and District Economic Superintendents 
charged with the task of guiding the people in each 
District in economic xinderukings suitable to the area 
wets appointed. 

To the members of tbe Bepceseatative Assembly be 
quoted Dewan Bangacharlu's remarks in 1881, that “ no 
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country can prosper unless the agticultural and manu* 
faotirring industries were equally fostered. When all 
tbe world around is making; marvellous progress, tbe 
200 millions of p&^le in this country cannot much 
Longer continue in their long sleep, simply following tbe 
teaditions of tbeir aztcestors of 2000 years ago and 
earning a miserable subsistence, ready to be crushed on 
the first occurianoe of a famine or other calamity *' He 
bimaelf added, When nations bo incomparably rlober 
than ouraelyes who already possess a oonnected scheme 
of national life, are thinking Of reconstruction, are we, 
who haye no prosperity at all worth mentioning, to 
sit still ? Shall we remain content with onr low standard 
of life and work, or adopt a policy of development and 
prc^rees? If tbe latter, are tbe standards I have 
indicated too ambitious in tbe present oircumertanoes of 
the country, or are they reasonable and pcaoticabki ^ If 
the answer to bble question be also in the affirmative, 
you will agree that the present drift and traditional 
'inaction should give place to a reasoned policy and a 
oonrageous initiative. We must begin work at once with 
a obanged outlook and new ideals. In tbeae days of 
open door, free oommunioations and world competition, 
It would be unpardonable neglect on our part to omit to 
organise the resources and working power of oui people 
in every walk of life.” 

And during bis Dewanship of six years from 1912 
to 1918 he strove with a single*toinded devotion, and 
the complete co-operation of His Highness tbe Maharaja, 
to secure the all-round'development of tbe people and the- 
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Statd* In the held of agcioultute, through the Agricul' 
turel Committee of the Boonomic Conference and the 
Department of Agriculture he fostered improved methods 
of agriculture and improTenient of tanks and oanals, 
and started the construotion of the great Kannambody 
Reservoir Dam which .was to bring 120000 acres of dry 
land under irrigation. In the field of Education, steps 
were taken to increase the number of primary and middle 
schools considerably, as also to establish the Mysore 
University, and agricultoral and Indoetrial schools, and 
Public Librariee, and a si^eme for the award of foreign 
scholarships for post-graduate studies. In Industries and 
CoDDioeiGe, tbe Industries Committed of the Economic 
Conference sought to give a fillip to old dying 
industries, made a survey of existing industries, and in* 
vestigated the feaeibility of starting new ones. Tbe 
Industries and Ooimuerce Department was set up, a 
Government Central Industrial Workshop and Weaving 
Factory were started, the produoUon of silk and msiLn- 
faoiuro of silk'producte was taken op cmdec tbe ansptoea 
of GovemuieDt, and Govenunezdi help and advice were 
offered to enterprising members of the public who 
came forward (m> stare new factories such as paiBlB^ 
boeiery^, oottxmsesd oil, and othent. Xem 

icaefbng as a first step to the prodoction of steel a toe 
State was started at the Bhadravathy Iron Works. *£ho 
toanpfactore of Sandalwood Oil to cater to the Intemu- 
tBonal market was couocnenoed and proved most sucecesf uL 
, In the field of Oormnerce as organisation ,«as eeV 
op for collecting statistio^ regarding txade, commercial 
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correspondents -were appointed in Bombay and Madras» 
a Chamber oi Commerce was established, Mid the Bank 
oi Mysore was inacgorated coder Crovmment auspieee. 
The interior of the State was opened up by new .road 
ccnneotlona as a bo by several new railway lines to tbd 
extent oi 331 miles at an ontlay oi Bs. 85 lakhs. 

In a statement before the Bconomio Conferoice 
Bewan Sir M. Visveswaraya declared, Government are 
prepared to render State aid to the extent such aid is 
given in other countries. It may be rendered in various 
ways, by esperimentuig and starting indnstries, and 
when successful handing them over to private bodies, by 
guaranteeing interest tor a term of years on private 
capita] invested in new or infant industries, by odec* 
fng Ta&avi loans, by granting sttbsidies to enable oom* 
pauics to deoltre a dividand in the drat years, by 
giving bounties to stimnlato produetion, by startiDg worh> 
shops for experimental work and 'tpua&ing MCuant^ by 
providing experts ht GovernaKst cost, by employing 
foceign skilled workmen to instruct tdie people m mincn 
ktdusbriea<by providing oxpert advice ia formiu^ pnifr 
ilook ooTSphmea, by pnrbbasing articles required tcc 
tibe Gbvevhmanfi'B nee from local manufactorers as 
fat ah possible, 'by oollecting and pabli^ing correoh 
stalistics, and circulating foreign publications oonteinifi^ 
usefi^ information, by means of Bxbibltioaa, Coniemces 
•etc.)' by carrying on as S^te Gonoerns some of the largei 
mduetries such as thq manufacture pf Ivon and 

sandalwood oil, a^ by essmpting indo^trlea 
from 00 ^ L dutaee&fi^ other tai^s for a term yegfA. 
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Had it nob b&en for this terrible war we might have made 
uiMoti more rapid .progress. The times are out of joint, 
machinery is hard to proowe, and the money market le 
tight. But we hope that with the close of the war 
better times wilVcome for the Enjpire and ourselves.’ 

And referring to Hia Highness’s close interest in 
these matters he observed, ‘‘You will be glad to hear 
that His Highness’s Government have made all reason¬ 
able financial provision for State aid required. ^ His 
Highness The Maharaja has been pleased to authorise us 
to announce that a sum of Be. 6 lakhs per annum will 
be available for the next five y»re. for loons and 
enoowagemeat of industries geaenlly' His Highness 
has also been very partiouJer that funds should be pro¬ 
vided for education to the fullest extent permitted by 
resources. As 1 was leaving Ootaoamund to attend a 
Council meetii^ at Bangalore for the preparatira of our 
budget for the comir^ year, His Highness said to 
“ Be sure you do nob stint money fdr education. His 
Highness watches over your interests with an tmeeasing 
vigilance and solicitude, and I know His Highness e 
dearest wish ie that the Oovernment and the people 
should oo-operate on a basis of common ideals and 
aspirations, tod work with mutual .goodwill, confidenoe, 
and hope for the future-” 

Bfforta were nadfi during the Dewanship to improve 
medical aid and sanitabkto, and the Minto Ophthalmic 
Hospital, well-equipped fot treatment of diseases of the 

eye, was established. Beforms were both m the 
B^resentatire Assembly and Legislative Council m- 



creasing the con-ofhcUl element in them and giving 
them powers oi budgetting and legislature. 

Dnrii^ bis Be wans hip also the relation of the State 
with respect to the Imperial Government underwent a 
change for the better. Making the announcement in the 
course oi a visit to tbe State in 1913, His Bzceilency 
Lord Hardinge observed, 1 have now the pleasant duty' 
of making an- annonnoement, which it is a« gratifying 
to me to deliver, as 1 trust it will be to Your Highness 
to receive. Some four months ago Ycnir Highness wrote 
me a letter in wbiob you took exception to certain 
features in the Instrument of Transfer of 18S1 under 
which the Government of Mysore was restored to Your 
Highness’s father, and you urged that tbe doounsent 
should be revised both in substance and in form, in euoh 
a manner as to indicate move appropriately tbe relation 
subsisting between tbe BriUsh Government a. n d tbe State 
of Mysore. After a very careful consideratson of tbe 
question, I have decided with the concurrence of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, to substitute for 
the Instrument of Transfer a new Treaty which will 
place tbe relations between us on a footing mots in con* 
sonance with Yo)^ Highness’s actual position among the 
Feudatory Chiefs of India» His Majesty’s Government in 
accepting my proposal, have observed that Your High- . 
ness’s views on this question were stated with muoh 
force and moderation, and that they derive additional 
w^ght from ^e high •ohacacter and reputation which 
Tour Highness hse always bornc^ With this observa¬ 
tion I desire 'to associate myself in the very fullest 
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degree, B4nd 1 look on it ae a porticaiftrly ha^' circum* 
stance that it eboald have faliAo ^ isr lot tocontej to 
Xoi^ Highn^sfi.on tbia auspu;iou6, occaalpn ao striking 
a prc{o/,{^, tbs esteem fmd regard in wjj^h .yon ft**® hM 
by those responsive, for the Ooven^meut of .this great 

/ ' Hifi Highness Krishuaraja Wodayu IV had tl;^ 
good fortune to receive such enooiniuius throughout bis 
r^ixneh , ' 

In Id 18 Sirdar. KMitaraj Ur6> xinole as well as 
hrother-m-)afr.ol the Mahartjaf was appointed Pewan In 
sueceseio&.to Sir U- VisTeawaya. Apart from bis 
tksA reiatiouhip to the Bulet, 'be,was a graduate of the 
Madflras Uni^r«ty« andhad the lower rungs 

of the Oivil 8e::vio6v HU task as aucoessor to Sir 
ViswBSwarya wae not only to run the normal adminis¬ 
tration eAoiently, but to carry through the ruany eoono- 
lak schemes wbioh had beeu launched by his enterpris¬ 
ing predeoessor, An^ well-meaning at be was, not 
being oast in the mould of Sir li. Vieweswarsya^ it was 
i»ther hard for him to mobiliaa finances necessary 
tot meeting both the normal, and the capital requiremeate 
of tba State. Thus wbale io some cespeots snob ae Oo- 
oparaAion, Bdnoatton, ind viUage improTement, oom- 
. mendaUie progress wae soade during bis Dewanship, tiie 
period poured oonsUtentiy a deficit period, so that he 
bad bo ioour a debt o£ 8 croies and 35 lakhs of rupees 
When Sir Tis’reswaraya became Dewan m 1911 the 
aeSets ef the State totalled to Re. 795 lakhs and the liabi- 
liMeh toBs. 363 lakhs* The annual rsTenue was Bs, 255 
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Jakhs that year, and rose by 1913 to Re. 316 lakbs. 
Despite increasing expenditure during the period Jarge 
annual surpluses were realised, totalling Rs. 321 lakhs 
for the period of his Dewansbip. The total capital 
outlay during the period amounted to Rs. 338 lakhs. 
But during the first year of Sit Kantaraj Urs’s Dewan^ 
ship there was a deficit of Rs. 11 lakbs in 1020 which 
rose to 31 lakhs in 1922. 

Illness however brought Sir Kantaraj Urs's Dewan- 
ship to a preroature close. During bis Dewansbip fees 
were abolished in Middle Schools, adequate representa¬ 
tion for backward communities in Public Services be¬ 
came a recognised principle of administrative policy, 
and the Legislative Council was broadened with elected 
representatives from the Districte. 

The Maharaja appointed Sir Albion Banerjl, a Ben¬ 
gali Indian Civilian who had been Dewan of Cochin, 
and had beto taken into the State Executive Oounoil 
under Sir Visweswaraya, as Dewan in succession to Sir 
Kantharaja Urs. 

The new Dewan was faced with two rather acute 
problems, grappling with the finances of the State which 
were getting out of control, and the gathering clamonr 
for popular reforms by the contagion of the Montford 
Reforms of British India. And intelligent and efficient 
administrator that he was he faced both the problems 
squarely. By retrenching extravagant items of State 
Expenditure, by tapping neglected sources of revenoe, by 
8«upnIou8 economy, the scales were turned, and the 
Budget showed a surplus. In 1223 the income was 331 
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lakbB and expenditnre 313, in 1924 they v^ere 833 and 
319 lakhs, the next year 845 and 321, and in 1926, 346 
and 323 respectively. 

The political discontent arose out of the reforms 
announced in British India by the Secretary of State, 
Edwin S. Montague and the Governor General liOrd 
Chelmeford, offering a mixed sort of Responsible Govern¬ 
ment to the elected public representatives. That achieve* 
meut of the public in the neighbouring Presidencies M 
to a clamour for similar changes in the Government in 
Mysore also. Under the circumstances somethii^ bad 
to be done, and Sir Albion Banerji placed befoue the 
Bepresentative Assembly certain lines of reform, and 
got a committee appointed with the Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. Sir Brajendranath Seal as Chairman to suggest the 
details. The Seal Committee’s Report was given a 
mixed reception by the public. There was even a 
Eefoiros Conference in Bangsbie at which the recom¬ 
mendations were pronounced unsatisfactory. 

However they democratised the popular assemblies 
to a certain extent and conferred certain new powers of 
discussion and examination, and were inaugurated in 
1924. Addressing a Joint Session of the reformed 
legislature then. His Highness the Maharaja observed, 
“ Yon, Gentlemen, represent an enlarged electorate, you 
have hoQM returned under a wider franchise, and yon 
start with increased powers and responsibilities. The 
changes which I am inaugurating to-day are fun^- 
aental, providing as they do for a far closer associafcicm 
of the people with the administration. I am aware that 
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ft section of my people ?rere in favour of farther radical 
changes, including a wider franchise and increased 
powers. While fully sympathising with the ideals, 1 
may state that our decision was made after prolonged 
oonsaltations. Each State must evolve its own consti' 
tution, suited to its own needs and conditions and the 
genius of its people. Without departing from the 
fundamental principles of development common to all 
forms of polity, it has been deemed necessary to 
tnainbain the character of the Bepiesentative Asserobly 
as essentially a body for consultation and reference as 
well as representation, directly voicing the needs of the 
people, and with a constitution sufficiently flexible to 
expand with the expanding political consciousness of the 
people, leaving to the Legislative Council the more 
formal work of legislation and other functions usually 
associated with such bodies.” 

** It is the ambition of my life to see the people of 
my State develop self-sustaining qualities, exhibit 
initiative and enterprise, and take a front rank in all 
progressive movements and activities in the country. 
In making our plans for the future, we have got to 
take note of the tremendous changes of the recent past. 
India, under the benidcent guidance of the British 
nation, is shaping into a federation of Provinces and 
States. We in Mysore form, as it were, a nation within 
a nation* While co-operating with both the Government 
of India and the rest of the Indian public in measures 
which lead to the prosperity of the country as a whole, 
we in our local sphere should promote education and 





economic grov&b to tbe fullest extent permitted by our 
xeBources, bo that our people may not fall behind other 
ProTinces and States in the race of progrese." 

would have you apprehend with mind and heart 
this vital fact, that the interoBts of Ooverniuent and 
people are identical The h/vppineas of tlio people ie 
both the bapplnese and the vindication of Government. 
Any difference of opinion between the Executive and 
yourselves, and bu oh differences naturally occur in ail 
lands and all along the road of progress, can refer only 
to the means, never.to the end. Tou can count upon 
Tesponsiveness and goodwill in Government, as they 
certainly count upon them in you. This day, thereforev 
marks the dawhip| of a new er& in the history of 
Mysore ^iy faitK in the power and willingness of my 
people to render patriotic service is iinally rooted io 
exporienoe and you may rely on niy abiding sympathy 
in your aspirations. You will help* to* build up the pros¬ 
perity aed reputation of our State, and will become 
custodians with ine of its permanent interests." 

Thus political clamour in the State was staved off 
for another decade or two. Sir Albion Banerji held 
office for two mbre yeari, till 109.6. That year Mr. 
Mir:^a Ismail, former classmate and Private Secretary 
to the Maharaja was made Be wan. Next year marked 
the close of 35 years of Hia HighnOBa^s reign, and tbo 
occasion was celebrated by the public all over the State 
with considerable rejoioinge. 

It may be of interest to assess the progress of the 
State under the rule of the Maharaja. He was installed 
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in August 1002. His father had been restored on the 
throne of the Dynasty in 1881. 

In 1881 the expenditure on education was Rs.l ,59,000, 
in 1903 it waa Bs. 6,90,000, in 1927, Ks. 46,80,000. In 
1881 the number of schools and number of pupils were 
few, in 1902 their numbers were 2200 schools and 91000 
pupils, in 1927, 8000 schools and 5,15,000, pupils. In 
1881 the expenditure on useful public works was 
10,76,000, in 1902 Es. 26 lakhs, and in 1927 Rs. OO lakhs. 
In 1881 public Justice cost the State Rs. 6 lakhs, in 1002 
Es. 10 lakhs, and in 1927 Rs. 11 lakhs. In 1681 pro¬ 
tection of life and property cost Bs. 4,60,000 in 1002 
Rs. 9,62,000 and in 1927 Bs. 16,35,000. In 1881 hospi¬ 
tals were maintained at a cost of Bs. 1,68,000, in 1903 
medical aid cost Bs. 4*88 lakhs, and by 1937 it had been 
doubled. In 1881 the Statens income was Ee. 101 lakhs 
and the State’s expenditure about Bs 100 lakhs. In 
1903 the income was Es. 191 lakhs and expenditure 214 
lakhs, and in 1927 the income was Bs. 840 lakhs axid 
expenditure Bs. 330 lakbs. 

Surveying this progressive development, one econo¬ 
mist of the Silver Jubilee period wrote, How those 
who profess readiness to introduce democratic Reforms 
M only the people are tit, should, if they are sincere, go 
about the task of making the people dt, is to be seen illus* 
trated in the progress of Mysore in respect of popular 
education, provision of medical aid, facilities for agri¬ 
culture, commonication, and railways, agencies for the 
protection of life and property, and other requisites of 
well ordered civic life, M’here these primary conditions 
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of decent ciTilized esistence do cot obtain, it voald 
iiupoesible fo? the people to acquire bhoee facilities of 
mind and temper without which democracy cannot be 
anythii^ much different from a howling multitude. 
The progreas of the State during this period will show 
bow the State of Mysore has been performing this 
necessary preliminary work for the evolution of a sane 
and vigorouB democratic polity."' 

The imperial spokesman, Governor* General Lord 
Irwin, visitit^; the Smte about the time observed. On 
the eve of a most anspioious occasion, the celebration of 
the 25th anniversary of Your Highness’s accession to 
power, I take the liberty of offering Your Highness on 
behalf of Lady Irwin and myself, the most sincere con* 
gratulations on Your Highness’s Silver Jubilee. I was 
naturally attracted by the prospect of visiting a State 
which has played so large a part in the history of 
Southern India from remote times. For many years 
we have watched and admired the maintenance and 
development of those high standards of administration 
which you have inherited from the great British admi- 
nietratora who nursed your State. We have not forgotten 
the noble services you have rendered to the British 
Government when the need for service was the greatest, 
and we are not blind to what Your Highness personally 
has done to set an example of the fashion in which the 
Government of a great State should be conducted. 
Mysore has perhaps a longer tradition of progressive 
Government than any other State in India, and the 
Government of India ean feel assured that any relief 
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•whicb they may feel it in tbeir power to give will endure 
to the benefit of the people of your State. The Govern- 
raent of India bave accordingly decided to remit in 
perpetuity with effect from nest Financial Tear, Be. lOi 
lakhs out of the annua) subsidy you now pay, thus re¬ 
ducing the amount to the sum originally fixed by the 
Treaty of 1799-” 

A corresponding acknowledgment from the other 
end came from the Municipal Council of hfysore, who 
in an address to the Viceroy, remarked, “We do not 
claim that it is as a result of Mnnicipal enterprise that 
the city has been transformed into a Capital worthy of 
this great State, a centre of culture worthy of the head’ 
quarters of the University, and a garden city known 
throughout India. We must attribute that to the 
enlightened policy of our Buyers. The new town and 
the Technical Institute bear the honoured name of His 
late Highness Sri Chamaraja Wodayar. Our water 
supply scheme was given to us and named after Her 
revered Highness the Maharani Begeot, and while the 
splendid Hospital bears the name of the present Maha¬ 
raja, the whole town carries the impress of his unbound¬ 
ed liberality, his untiring zeal for its improvement, and 
his artistic taste." 

A oitizen of Bangalore recorded, “ As one looks 
back on the history of Bangalore, one feels that Keuipe 
Gowda and Hyder occupy honoured niches, but what a 
glorious place of honour history will assign to His High¬ 
ness Krjshnaraja Wodayar IV, in the making and re¬ 
shaping of not* only Bangalore but of ‘the beautiful 
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Proviace of Mysore one can only imagine and imagine 

•^uely.” 

A prominent fighter for the grant of responsible 
Government in the State wrote, “ Great indeed is the 
fortune of Mysore, great in her natural resources of 
wealth, great in her innate goodness of heart, but greater 
still and still greater is her fortune in possessing aBuler 
of the eminence of Sir Sri Krishnataja Wodayar IV. 
May he live long and continue to be the idol of his 
people, the admiration and envy of the Kings of the 
world! ” 

The illustrious and venerable Indian Leader, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, founder of the Hindu 
University of Benares of which the Maharaja of Mysore 
had the honour of becoming the first Chancellor, paid 
^ him this tribute: “ The purity of life of His Highness, 
his solicitude for the welfare of his people, his desire to 
see that there was no oppression and injustice, but on 
the other hand development and progress, his imparti¬ 
ality for all bis subjects, his appreciation of whatever was 
good and noble, rightly entitle him to the loyalty and 
love of hie subjects. ” 

Another Indian of note, Vice-Chancellor 0. R. 
Reddy of the Andhra University, is even more eloquent 
in his tribute of praise: 

“ What a transformation Mysore hae undergone 
under him ( Life everywhere, activity, hope and aspi¬ 
ration in the entire rural masses, who have till now been 
sleeping partners in the. State’s concern merely paying 
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their bases and helplessty dependent on the powers tbab 
be, slaves of fihe bur^ucracy,'the women a’wake to their 
righte and Interests; modem industries installed and 
encouraged; local hanks to finance and sustain those in* 
dufitries; railways, irrigation projects, electrical power 
plants, the most forward and systematic educational 
policy; the mere narration of all of which sounds like 
the poetry of administration, a lytic in statesman¬ 
ship I ” 

* The dth of Almost 1927 was a gala day throughout 
the State. There were public matings to rejoice and 
felicitate in every township, at which a message from 
the Maharaja was broadcast to the people. It ran, 

“ On this day when I complete the twenty*6fth year 
of my reign, I send my loving greetings to each one of 
my dear people, with a heart full of solicitude for their 
happiness. With unceasing efiort I ehall, while life 
lasts, endeavour to promote their welfare and prosperity, 
and 1 pray that God may give us light and strength to 
achieve this the supreme object of my life and rule. 

Krishnaraja Wodayar.” 

Elaborating the same thoughts in reply to a public 
address presented by the public of Mysore at a mam¬ 
moth assemblage on the same day, he observed; My 
beloved people, It gives me the deepest pleas'oie to receive 
this address from you, and I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the sentiments of loyalty and devotion 
to my Tbrone and Person that you have so elognentiy 
expressed.” 
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tbaok 0od Wbo has blessed Mysore so 
^nbdaatly m mateml ways that he has blessed hei also 
' ’mbh a sincere, modest, libei^l-minded and indus&ioiw 
|>eppie, and I thank my people themselves, my Gloveni- 
larat and my ofiicers, that by their hearty co-openU^on 
for Uie good of Mysore, they have earned for her the 
name of the Model State, and the signal proof of appre- 
oiabioo which we have just reoeived from the Supreme 
Government.” 

‘‘I pray that we may all be assisted in ihe years to 
eoTue to work together in the spirit of brotherhood for 
*fihe same good end, so that with an efficient admtnis^a* 
increased facilities for agricultore, industry , and 
Commerce, and equal opportnaities for all, we may 
devote our common energies to raising Mysore to a level 
with the foremost countries of the world.” 

It is my earnest desire that this spirit of brother- 
•(ipod should be extended to the continuous improvement 
of the Auditions of those who are less fortunate than 
^Ourselves,' remembering that* all the .oommunitiee alike 
members of my people, and children of our country.” 

... I pray that a similar spirit may extend itself to 
^ dumb creation, and that we may see animals, and 
>hsp6t^ljy'those we hold sacred, treated with even in- 
' creasing consideration for the feelings which they cannot 
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" And 1 appeal specially to the rising generation to 
before tbemselvee always the ideal of brotherhood 
^>hd of good citizenship, so that when they comA to fill 
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our pUces, 6bey tody conbinue in all good ways to 
advance and increase the welfare of our beloved mother- 
land.” 

Finally I send my loving greetings bo each one of 
zny dear people with a heart full of eolicrbude for their 
happiness. With increasing effort I shall, while life 
lasts, endeavour to promote their welfare and prosperity, 
and I pray that C4od may give us light and strength to 
achieve this, the supreme object of my life and rule ( ” 

With the help of Sir Mirza Ismail His Highness 
(he Maharaja maintained the even course of his regime 
during the nest one and a half decades- Mirza Moha- 
ZQcd Ismail was a grandson of Mr- Ali Aaker, dealer in 
horses who had been of some help to Mummadi Krishnar 
raja Wodayar during bis anxious negotiations with the 
British for restoration. Young Mirza was taken into 
the Boyal School; and endeared himself to the yovmg 
Maharaja. After graduation he was kept near His High¬ 
ness’s person as Assistant Secretary, and in due course 
became Huzur Secretary and in 1926, after Sir Albion 
Baser ji, Dewan. 

Sir Mirza may be said to have been an. accomplished 
administrator, who secured the goodwill of the public 
and «)joyed the confidence of the Ruler. He bad 
ccemopolitan instincts, and considerable drive and 
)u>mie~ He strove to earn a good name for himself as 
Dewan, and to safeguard the good name of the Maharaja. 
The lessons left by M. Visveawaraya with regard to 
efficiency and economic advancement of the people, from 
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the villager to the to^osmati, ;were kept in mind ^nd 
pursued, with the addition of a eenee oi beauty and art* 
While Sir M. Visveswaraya laid etresa on indastriaiiaa- 
tiou with zealous endeavour, Sir Mirza Ismail, while '* 
carrying on industrialisatiou, Isdd accent on the deco- 
rativd, artistic, and spectacular aspect of things. The 
illuminated Terrace-gardens at Krishnarajasagara, the 
illumination of the Mysore Palace on festive occasions, 
and oi the contour of the Chamundi Hills, and the 
general sense of neatness, trimness, elegance and making 
things nice to look at, in the City of Mysore as well as 
in all urban and rural areas, ore to bei reoogoised as the 
manifestation of his personality. 

Some of the material progress achieved in the State 
during the decade from 1022 was enumerated during a 
banquet apeeob addressed to the Viceroy Lord Willing- 
don in loss by the Maharaja. He observed, " We have 
much to show Your Exoellency since you last visited ua 
in 1922, We have carried through the project that you 
had then so much at heart, of a division of the waters 
oi the Cauvery with Madras, and while the Mettux 
Project is almost complete, the Irwin Canal with a 9000 
feet tunnel, is in active working. We have added nearly 
^0 miles to onr railways, though we still cry in vain for 
the 14 mile link from Chainarajanagar to Satyamanga- 
lam. The whole generating station at Sivasamudiam 
has been remodelled to a capacity of S6000 kilo-watts; 
the addition of another 6000 kilo-watts k in progress; 
and lights and power have been supplied to nearly two 
hundred and fifty towns and. villages. We have builft 
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immeaee new water-^orks at a cost of nearly 60 lakh# 
for City and Cantonment of Bangalore. Our eilk 
and. Soap and Fotcelain Industrie^ baTe all made good 
progress, and out Bhadravati Wotks continue to mak^ 
splendid iron, though, alae 1 we find it hard to transr 
mute it into gold. We haye great hopes of doing that, 
However, with the production of the sugar factory which 
is rapidly approaching oompletion.'* Aiid then His 
Highness asked for the cancellation of the Subsidy and 
the return of the Cantonment of Bangalore to the Mysore 
•Government. 

We have another picture in his address to the 
people of Kolar at the inauguration of Eleottiu Installa* 
tion there in 1929: When these lights are switched 
on they will form another link in the go Idee ..chain that 
will soon, I hope, enrich the from- daat to iveet^ 
from Mulbagal to Hunsur,*and will hritig ydo into lids 
in this respect with the moit advanced* of western odmt 
munities. 1 hope that the installation will be the meank 
of bringing you comfort, pleasure and profit, and that 
you will oontihue bo grow in prosperity until you iH 
able to rival those commi^hi ties, not in respect of thiit 
one matter o'nly^ which you owe to* the way in which our 
country has been endowed by nature, but in others aiid 
in which yoahave. to win pre-eminence* for* youieelvee 
in the struggle of life.” .. . • 

The developingb of electric power during Sis Hi^- 
ness^B* reign may be said to have been a main etlmnlus 
to the growth ol industries in the Slate. Were it not 




foT that, the industrial progress of the people which forme- 
z marked contrast to the neighbouring districts of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, such as Bellary,. 
Cuddappa, Anantapur and the Nilgiris, and Dharwar, 
Belgaom and Bijapur, would nob have been possible. 

His Highness’s own account of tbe progress is in-* 
teres ting : “ It was only in 1882 that electric light was 
first used on a commercial seals in London, and it was 
another ten years before the possibility of utilising 
electric power at a distance fiom the generating station 
was accepted as a safe and paying undertaking. In 
Mysore we are exceptionally favoured in respeot of 
sources of power to be put into harness, and in tbe 
genius of our administrators, who have seized upon the 
opportunity to make this power of tlie utmost value to 
tbo State. Compare with the dates that I have just 
given you the date 1894, on which Sir Sesbadri Iyer first 
took up the question of the harnessing of the Cauvery 
Falla at Blvasamudram, and you will see that Mysore 
was not behind tbe times. In fact when in 1902 tbe 
transmission line from the Cauvery Falls to tbe Kolar 
Gold Fields, 93 miles long, and operating at 36,000 
volts, was put into servioe, it was tbe longest high 
Toit^e ttansmission line in the whole of Asis, and the 
second or third longest is the world I Tbe suoaeas of 
that nnddTtaking ii an eloquent testimony to the bold¬ 
ness of spirit, the farsightedness, and the statesmanship 
oi those who were responsible for it. The work tbus 
auspiciously begun has never halted. Installation' has 
followed installation, emd the output of power has in- 
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•creased from 6000 h.p. in )902 to 67,000 Kp. in 19871 
In the meanwhile the usee of the power have been ex¬ 
tended iar beyond the orig:maI purpose of supply to the 
gold minee. Electric power was supplied to the two 
•cities oi Bangalore and Mysore in 1905 and 1908 
respectively, and now it is issued to nearly 150 towns 
and villages. Meanwhile the demand for industry has 
also increased, and at the present time we have nearly 
•82,000 lighting installations and nearly 4,000 power in¬ 
stallations in operation i 

Tbs growth of medical aid during the reign was 
described by His Highnoss when inaugurating the 
District Hospital at Kolar in 1039: The opening of this 
Hospital brings us one stage further towards the com¬ 
pletion of a great programme of modernising the hospitals 
•of the State, which has been in progress for the past ten 
years. In the two capital cities we have adopted the 
policy of grouping hospitals together into regular 
hospital towns, and this has involved the reoonstruotion 
of both the maternity hospitals which bear my mother’s 
honoured name, as well as other important changes. At 
Shimoga, Chihmagalur, and Hassan, and now at Kolar^ 
we have reconetruoted the District hospitals on modem 
principles, and in a number of other places that are not 
District head-quarters, made important new provisions 
for medical aid to women." 

Sir M. Visveswaraya referred during hisDewanship 
to His Highness's interest in the progress of education. 
He said that when be was leaving Ootacamund for a 
Council meeting to prepare the Budget, His Highness 
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told him, “ Be sute yoh do aofe a tint money for educa¬ 
tion’' Writing at the time of tbei Silver Jubilee Sir 
Bamalinga Rbddy revealed that when he was appointed 
Inspector Gteheral of Education His Highness him. 
the gracious injunbtlon, thairhe expected me. to spend 
freely but efiioientlyf up to a limit of a third of the 
revenues of the State, on improving and spreading 
education, and to open up the roads of progress an^ 
tJmversity education to the remotest rural folk*” It 
struck me then and it strikes me to'day,” Sir G. R. 
Eeddy adds, “ that Royalty with bitn is not a secular 
privilege, but a aaofed mission of service ]'' ‘- 

^I^fertmg to the Educational work of the Econotnio 
Oonferenoe, His Highness told them in bis Address in 
1911, “Education is the eovereigu remedy for all 
economic evile. Much has been done by my Govern: 
meut in recent years by giving increased grants and 
otherwise to spread knowledge and awaken the intelli' 
genoe of the people. To mark our sense of its importanoef. 
we have given the subjeot of education the first place in 
the general programme placed before you.” 

' * And he* told the Senate of the newly started Mysore* 
X^lverBiby; “ 1 feel that I ought to say a few -words ae to 
what X think should be the aim of onr University. In 
the first place we should spare no efforts to gain for the 
Ky.ej>re Univ^lty the respect of the educational world. 
Tbk end can only be achieved by maintainiog a really 
high standard of teaching and examination, and also by 
never allowing that standard to be lowered, however 
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strongly you may be tempted by the lure of Dumerical 
reaulbe/* 

The education was not to be one confined to a few 
subjects and open to a few ciaRses, but education in all 
its aspects, Primary. Middle, High Bohoot*, and College, 
Arts, Sciences and Technology, Commercia], Industrial 
and professional. There were also special schools for 
Muslims and Pancbamas with fee concessions, supply of 
books and acbolarships, free oonveyanee to schools for 
Muslim girls, and free hostels for boys and girls of 
the Depressed Classes. Sanskrit education was thrown 
open to all classes. And Women’s Bchoole and Colleges 
were improved and increased. 

The popular constitutional bodies, the Bepresenta- 
tive Assembly and Legislative Council met periodically 
as per schedule, and considered administrative matters, 
both of policy and ezeoutlon. But a body of persons 
refiecting the Indian National Congress which m the 
British Indian Provinces was seeking to wrest the 
Gtoverzunent from the British, kept on an agitation for 
Beeponsible Government in the State. A skeleton Con* 
gress body existed in the State doing propaganda for the 
Indian Congress, and in 1928 a Mysore State Congress, 
without any connection with the outside body, was orga« 
nised. Then an organisation of non*btabmin lecbders 
known as the Prajamitra Mandali ” which had werked 
for securing proportionate representation for non- 
brahmins in Government service and in education, gave 
rise to a people's party with less defined oomtnunal aims, 
and in 1934'beoame a People’s Federation, which in turn ' 
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in 193d became & regalac Mysore Coi^refis aiming at tbo 
game kind of reforms as in British India and pursuing 
the same modus operand!. 

It was somewhat of a troubled sea in which the 
Be wan Sir Mkaa Ismail had bo steer the ship of State. 
Hie Higlmess^s own views in the matter were unclouded 
and unre^rved. Beplying to an Address by the Distriofe 
Board and Municipal Council of Shimoga in 1932 be 
observed, ''You, Gentlemen of the District Board, have 
referred in your address to the large degree of freedom 
that has been granted in Mysore State to local self* 
government bodies and popular institutions. I should like 
to assure you that I rogard the association of the peoplo 
with the Government as a vital element in tbe success 
of any public enterprise. It is my earnest hope and desire 
that the closest possible association should exist bet- 
ween my people and Government, each feeling that it is 
a part of the other, both working whole-heartedly in 
the fuldhnent of their common purpose, the happiness 
and prosperity of all who live in the State of Mysore.*’ 

As political agitation continued, and the British 
Indian Government became responsive bo the demands of 
the Indian National Congress, the control of«the political 
Department at Delhi over administrative changes in tbe 
State relaxed, and His Highness, on the 6th November 
1929 was able to make a Proclamation conceding a large 
measure of political reforms. He declared, Wberesa 
the welfare and advancement of my people have been my 
constant aim and endeavour, and whereas the fundamen¬ 
tal identity of interests between my people and Govern' 



ment has found satisfactory and progressive fulfilment 
in the measuree adopted by me from time to time^ I 
ordain the following Eoaotmenb/" 

The Enactiuent lowered the qualification of voters 
both for the Bepresentative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, it reduced the qualification for oandidature, in¬ 
creased the number of representatives to 310, and enlarged 
the powers and scope of the Assembly. The member¬ 
ship of the Legislative Council was raised to 68, it was 
given an elected majority, 44 places being filled by* elec¬ 
tion, it bad also the right of electing a non-offioial 
Preeidcot and Deputy President. And as a crowning 
measure, His Highness declared, My Executive Coun¬ 
cil will in future consist of my Dewan and not less 
than four ministers, of whom it is ray desire that not 
lees than two should be non-officials selected from among 
tho elected members of the Bepresentative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council, such Ministers being 
eligible to bold any portfolio of the administration ’* 
He concluded with the words, Under the Divine bless¬ 
ing and guidance, may the measure now inaugurated 
serve to promote the abiding happiness of all classes of 
subjects I" 

While thus seehing to allay discontent even among 
a section of bis people, by conceding their political aspi¬ 
rations, so far as they lay within bis power, the Maharaja 
was not lees thoughtful of their well-being under the 
new set up which was coming into being in British 
India. 8o early as 1918 he presented a memorandcun 
to the Viceroy which declared, It is important to us 
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that the GoTfiicment of India sboald be an efiioient and 
mponaible Government because they esercise supervi^ 
eion over oar States; they administer the external a&ira 
of India, commercial services and other matters in which 
Indian States are jointly interested; we are also affected 
by their legislation in regard to fiscal, commercial and 
otlier matters concerning the whole of India; and they 
administer funds amounting to about 7 croree of rupeefl 
contributed by the States in the shape of tributee, 
ctisCome, salt-tax, etc/’ Therefore he suggested that in 
the (nture Indian constitution, “ The Viceroy will, as 
heretofore, occupy commanding position as the repre¬ 
sentative of His Majesty the Eing-Emperor, and he will 
be helped by an Executive Connoi! or Cabinet; there 
may be a Legislative Assembly or House of Hepresenta- 
tiveSi drawn entirely from British India, which will 
have the right of considering all questions which relate 
to British India as a whole; a Second Chamber may also 
be established consisting of representatives from botb 
British India and Indian States to consider only or 
ohiefiy questions of an All •India character. As regards 
questions which efiect British India and Indian States 
in common, the proposals made above will give the 
fatter an effective voice in the shaping of imperial policy 
which they lack at present. The representation of 
Indian States in the Imperial Legislature will ensure 
that imperial questions are discussed from all points of 
view including that of the States- Responsible Govern¬ 
ment for India will be incomplete if provision is not 
made for the co-ordination of Indian States.” 
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I( vas a farsight atatomsDt which seems to have 
home fruit before our eyes* 8ub8e<iu6iit]y in 1931 when 
there wae a Round Table Conferencd in London for find* 
ing a solution for the Indian political problem) the 
Bewan of Mysore^ Sir Miraa Ismail, woe a delegate on. 
behalf of the State. Lord San key on the occasion paid 
tribute to the Maharaja's administration in the following 
terms: fiis State is not only a pattern to India, but a 
pattern to the world ! 

Thus the Maharaja had won a good name not only 
in bis State, not only in India, but also in England. 
Everyone who knew him, every one who had heard of 
him, respected him as a good King, and respected him also 
as an honourable and virtuous man. He kept bis racing, 
polo, and other kingly interests within limits, be was a 
patron of painting, music and literature, be bad tempo* 
rate and well directed tastes, and was dignified in his 
deportment. He was kind, tolerant, religions, and 
dutiful. 

Addressing the graduates of the Benares Hindu 
University as its First Chancellor in 1919 he remarked, 
‘‘ I would impress on you that you should endeavour to 
combine in your lives a real sense of religion with true 
culture; to believe that you owe a duty to God and to 
your fellow*men, and to aim at faith without fanatioism, 
deference without weakness, politeness without in¬ 
sincerity, and above ail, integrity of character in thought, 
word and deed.” 

The description would ^ru to fit the Maharaja 
himself most aptly. Ho was calm and equable, doing bis 
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duty conscientiously» a>nd accepting the results pbiloso* 
pbically. He was a dutiful son to his mother. He paid bis- 
daily devotion to God with unfailing regularity. Within 
the State itself be fostered devotion among all com* 
muni ties, and gave his countenance to the renovation of 
Hindu, Christian, Kusliin and Jain places of Worship. 
He left no famous place of Hindu Pilgrimage unviaited,. 
however remote and inaccessible. Ee visited Amara* 
nath in IdlS, and in 192.^ in a pilgrimage to Badrinath, 
he actually walked 150 miles of billy tract from Nainibal 
in 18 days \ In 1930 be made a pilgriiui^e to Eedar- 
nath, and in 1931 went to Mount Eailas, home of' the 
Gang^ and generating centre of spiritualism. And 
it is ^id that' in visiting sacred pilgrim centres, in 
bathihg and making oblations in feligiously renowned 
watersj in oSering worship in far-famed shrines before 
magnetic Deities, whatever spiritual good or salvation 
he sought for himself, be sought also for bis beloved 
subjects. 

It is said of young Wilhslmina, when prospective 
Queen of HolIu:td, that onoe she looked out of a carriage 
at an eddying mass of faces and asked, ** Do all these 
people'»»lly belong to' me? ' “ No Dear,” her Queen- 
moth&r replied, You belong to all these people.”’ ' 

That was the spirit'fn which Maharaja Krishnaiaja 
Wodayar IV began his reign in 1902, and maintained 
it immaculate throughout the fairly long period of his 
reign till his unforeseen death in August 1940. 

It would seem that during the last few years His 
Highness did not enjoy the best of health. His mother, 



H. H. Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV offering oblations at 
Manasa Sarovar near Mount Kailas. 
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the Maharaoi Begent Vani Yilaa SaDQidhanadavaru 
■whose good work during the minority of the Maharaja 
was of outstanding merit, after ailing for a long period 
4ied in 1931 The experience bad proved a strain on 
the Maharajahs sensitive mind. His health began to be 
affected f and under medical advice he took a trip to 
Europe in 1936. Leaving Mysore in the last week of 
June, be sailed from Bombay in a steamer in wbicti 
■separate accommodation was provided for the royal party 
■to live on orthodox lines. In the hotels where be bad 
to stay in Europe it was also the same. Buxii^ tbe tour 
of three months, be visited Prance and Great Britain, 
Germany, Hungary, Austria, Switzerland and Italy, 
and early in October he returned to Mysore. 

He must have enjoyed the trip, and bis observation 
of things in Europe should have given him Ideas lor in- 
creased service for the welfare of his people; but political 
agitation tied his hands, and when lie solution was 
found, there came the death of his only brother, H. H. 
the Yuvaraja who died in March 1940. Only two public 
functions were attended by him thereafter, the Maba- 
mastakabhish^a, or lavish anointment and ablution of 
the image of Gomatbeswara at Sravanabelagola in March, 
and the Silver Jubilee of tbe Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
in June, and on tbe 3rd August he passed away in the 
Palace at Bangalore, not full of years, but certainly full 
of honours! 

So ended a noble career. The people of the Sta^ 
were stunned, and the intelligentsia of India moamed the 
sudden passing of a noble Indian, and the noblest of 
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contemporary Indian Buleie, It a shock to bia- 
aaintly consort, Her Highness*the Maharani, a shock 
to theyotu^PHnce, bis nephew, to whom he bad been a> 
second father, a belored mentor, and a great guide, had 
a shock to the Dewan, Sir Mirza Ismail, who had held 
the reins of tbe State for ffteen years as Denun with 
wider powers than any enjoyed by his predwessors. He 
was apbilodophtcal King, and perhaps he met the eud 
philosophically, without regret and eager to meet his 
Maker with a clean soul, and offer Him in pemon the 
worship that be had been offering to His earthly 
emblems during fifty years. 

The Tree of the Yadava Dynasty had borc^o many 
fine fruits and fine flowers. He was of the finest. 
Thirty-eight years is a long reign judging from the 
average length of Kingship in history, and it is ^sible 
to pick out aspects of a reign which would lend theui' 
selves to criticism. But man being an errii^ mortal 
by design, and living in a world which is prone to 
e'S'ii, Prince as well as peasant has to be judged not 
by errors which be may insdvertently fall into, but 
by the, amount of his efiort to steer clear of the pitfalla 
and keep to tbe straight path. That 8ri Erishnaraja 
Wodayar IV did keep to tbe straight path both as a man 
and as a monarch, it were vain to deny* Mounting the 
sacred throne in 1802 he declared, I have now soen a 
great deal of my State, with its beautiful scenery and its- 
loyal people, and it would be a poor heart indeed that 
was not filled with pride and love for such an inh.erU' 
tance* May Heaven grant me tbe ability as well as the 
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ambition to make a iull and wise use of* the great 
opportunities of my position and to gOYero without fear 
or faYOur for the lasting happiness of my p^ple I ” He 
was a belieYer in Heayen, and it would seem that HeaYen 
hearkened to his prayer I 

His end may be said to have marked the Diamond 
Jubilee of Modem Mysore. From 1881 was a period 
of continuous prosperity in its history. And during two 
thirds cf that period H. H. Krishnataja Wodayar IV^ 
reigned over the State. He did his best to promote 
the welfare of the people and increase their happiness» 
and when the results were exceptionally bright, be 
rendered thanks to God, and did not put on airs and 
take the credit to himself. Writing to an admirer a 
little before his death, he remarked, The whole world 
>e inll of sorrow in &eee troubled days, and we of the 
elder generation must seek onr comfort in locking back 
to happier times when we bad the world before ns, or 
forward to the days when we hope the new generation 
will bring order out of the chaos which our generation 
has albwed itself to elide into.’' 

That was bis conclusion after a successful and 
uniYersally acolumed reign of forty years I Thus he 
raised his kingship from the mundane to the philoso¬ 
phical, and became worthy of the respect of his fellow* 
men as much for his lofty personal qualities as for his 
^istingnisbed achieYements as a monarch. 

H. H. Krishaaiaja Wodayav IV had ao children. 
Bia younger brother H. H. the Ynyaraja, EaathiraYa 
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NaTasimbaraja Woda^ar, had prdd6C€asad him hy a fdv 
montbs. Tbe latter^fi son Princs Jajacbamaraj^dift 
Wodayai, succeeded to tbe throne vacated by tbe death 
of hia uncle. And he oovr reigns. 

His Highneas Kantbirava Narasimbaraja Wodayar 
deserves our meed of praise for bie beneficent activities 
ior tbe people of tbe State. Born in 1888 his education 
was gone through in the Poyal School for some years, and 
then be was sent to the Kajakumar College at Ajmer. 
As be fell ill there within a few months, he was got back 
to Mysore, and further educated in the Boyal School. 
In 1910 his roarriage was celebrated with a dai^hter of 
Halvoy Devaraj;Cre, a prominent and enlightened State 
Kobleman< In 1^913 be was deputed on a European tour^ 
and on hie return Sir M. yidve8waraya,'who was I>ewan, 
told the Bepreseutativo Assembly, ^^One of the most 
hopeful signs isf avTak^ipg and. progrese of the country^ 
is tbe esample set bo us^by the visit of His.Highness tba 
Yuvaraja to En^c^. I^^.iYuvaraja who has been travell¬ 
ing abroad for the past siz* roonthsywith a stafi of three 
officers and a young geutieman of the ,1Jrsn community, 
has just been welcome' home* with g^t' ^rmth and 
mthosiasm. In his travels in Euro^ tbe Yuvaraja spent 
a life of ceaseless toil, visiting numerous institutions 
and studying tbe varied activities of the countries hd 
passed through. From all sources wo learn that he meb 
with a cordial reception wherever he want, and he has 
come back to us, leaving pleasant memories of his visit 
behind bim, rich with experienoe and an ardent desire 
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to help ia the uplift of tho people. The people of Mysore 
are actually proud of a Priace who h&a shown such ud> 
usual enterprise at hie age ia travel ling both East and 
West in search of knowledge and culture.*' 

l^ot long after, he was appointed Estraordlnary 
Member of the Executive Council. Referring to it in 
the Assembly, the Eewan observed, “ The Yuvaraja, as 
yon are aware, worked for some time as Military Secre> 
tary to Hie Highness The Maharaja, but the post oSered 
too limited a field for bis abilities, and His Highness 
therefore decided, after the Yuvaiaja’s return from the 
European tour, that he should be appointed an Extraordi¬ 
nary Member of the Council The Yuvaraja has now 
held that high office for about eight months, and though 
it is not for me to appraise bis work, I cannot refrain from 
expressing the admiration of a colleague for the sound* 
ness of judgment and the breadth and freshness of view 
that he brings to bear on questions wbioh come before 
him.” 

In the year 1915 the Imperial Government made 
him a Grand Commander of the Order of the Indian 
Empire,” and in 1918 conferred on him the honorifio of 
^‘His Highness.” In 1919 he became the proud father 
of Prince Jayaebamaraja Wodayar, named so in memory 
of the victory of the Allies in the First World War. 

In the subsequent years be was a frequent visitor to 
Bur ope, and when he stayed in the State took active in¬ 
terest in the promotion of such beneficent movemente as 
those of Co*operation, Scouting, Bed-Cross, Child-wel- 
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fare, Housiogf dud tb$ Weliare of th&Depiessed-Classes) 
and was also Pro-Cbancellor of tbe Mysore Uniwsifey. 
He was keenly interested in all social work, and gave 
his warm support to nameroue movements tending to-* 
wards the social welfare of tbe people of tbe State; 

A glimpse of bis personality should prove intereab* 
ing to our readers. The London Press, referring to him 
as a conversationalist, said that he often contributed 
words, which if spoken in the House of Lords would 
have been front page news.” An African Prince was 
struck with bis intolerance of snobbery, and said that 
His Highness seemed to symbolise tbe union of what 
was best in Bast and West.” 

His speeches sointillatfe with picturesque tbou^ts 
and fine expressions. Invited to open tbe Eighth All 
India Oriental Conferenoe—be gave them the following* 
brief but vivid picture of Mysore through tbe ages: “A 
fair country, like a fair lady, generally has a more 
eventful history than her less favoured sisters. And 
Mysore is jio exception to tbe mie. We have crom-' 
lechs, dolmens, and rude stone implements belcmging to' 
the paleolithic There are many beautiful spol& 
associated with great Sanskrit epics. It was Bama*^ 
arrow made a great fissure in tbe Yadugid bilL 
The water'fall at Ohunchanakabte enshrines the bath ol 
Site. Tradition tells us that the Bababudan bills were 
fc^med from a portion of the Sanjiva Mountmn'which 
fell from tbe bauds of Hacuman as be was flying to 
mstore Lakshman^ to consciousness. Bfaima tbe terribld 
fedre.Bakasbra in Imin on toe Brecch-Rook6 bills anA 
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fildw Hidimba on tbe Cbitradurga. The sage Go^tama 
performed penance on a rock in the sacred Can very near 
Seringapabanij while Agaetya hsbd a hermikage at Kala&a, 
Farasurama at Nanjangud, Jamadagni at Ohandragutti, 
and Bisbyasringa at Sringeii." 

the historical period we have records of the 
Maury an and Satavahana Empires, of the wars between 
tbe PallavaBand Chalukyas, between the Soysal^ and 
the Yadavas. It was a minister of the Gai^ Empire 
that gave ns the largest monolithic statue in the world» 
the Gomatha image. We have relics too, of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, of the rule of Bijapur and Qolkonda, of 
the Mughal Governorship at Sira, and of the Mahratta 
Jagiis at Bangalore and Eolar. The city of Seringa^ 
patam has a history stretching hack through tbe ages, 
and under tbe Mysore Kingdom it became a centre of 
learning.” 

We can show you also the premier monastery of 
the great Shankaraobarya at Sringeri, the place where 
tbe large-beaarted Bamanuja found asylum from the 
persecnticm of bis king, the many Mathas founded in 
pursuance ol tbe teaets of the devout Madhva, and many 
relics of the reformer Basaveswara. Our Oriental Library 
pen show you over 11000 valuable manuscripts, and our 
Arcbaeological Department has published more than 
10000 inscriptions and is conserving some 200 ancient 
monuments.” 

^ . '“Nor aife we altogether neglectful of the modm^ 
hrts. Here you will fin'd master musicians like Vidwan 
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Subbaiinft, V&sudev^hArya and Venkatagiriappa, who 
have won the admiration of Southern India, while 
the Indian styles of painting and seulpture have aleo 
their honoured representatives in artists of fame like Mr. 

Venkatappa and Mr. Siddalinga Swami, and techni* 
oal institutions are doing what they can to revive the 
ancient oraftsmanship, and to develop in modern work 
an ancient simplicity of form and design." 

Following la a fine summing up by him of the pur¬ 
pose of Govemmeaib .* “We are told that it is the whole 
busineas of Government to remove trouble. If we remove 
the causes of trouble, we prevent troubles coming to pass, 
^ree of the chief oauses of trouble in this world are 
dirt, disease and drink. There is no more potent 
way of removing these than by enabling the victims 
of them to establish themselves in comfortable homes, 
where dirt is easily dispelled, where disease is not 
fostered by filthy conditions, and where the attractions 
of the home are such as to overcome the lure of the 
•drink-shop-” 

The following message to his countrymen broad-cast 
from Bombay on the eve of bis last voyage to Europe 
exemplifies his extei^ve culture and broad hnm^ity: 
“ X feel ^at I must, on this occasion, give expression to 
what has for some time past been paining me very much, 
namely, that latterly my countrymen in India have been 
quarrelling frequently on what are put forward as religi¬ 
ous issues, and m^ifying them into a colossal menace. 
Jn the early oenturiee when Hiuen-Tsiang and Fahien 
visited our ancient Buddhist Universities, and when 




.. Th« Yuvaraja aod Parry on a viaii to H, H. Th« Pope at Rome. 
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^estorian and Syriac Cburches were establiebed ic 
"Hiadu India, the teataing millions lived in tolerance 
dcd amity. Even in the times of Akbar the Orest and 
Jdbangir, it VTas so. The mosque at Fatehpur Sikri, 
built in the early part of , the sixteenth century, is 
monument to the unity of all faiths. If you visit that 
mosque to-day you will hnd a harmonious blending of 
Saracenlo and Hindu styles in arobit^tnre. Tbe prayer 
slabs are here and there inscribed with Hindu script. 
Jebangir himself was tbe product of Hindu-Mubamma- 
dan imity and culture. Baja Birbars eminence in tbe 
time of Akbar, and tTehangir'a confidence in Eaja Gokul- 
das, and their patronage of art, music aod literature, 
which were all essentially Indian, afiord abund^t 
evidence that unity of faiths is not an empty dream, but 
can be a practical reaKty.” *; '. 

In our Mysore we have mosques, temples, churches, 
and viharas erected for devobion and oonsocration 
o! mao to tbe service of Gbd.. Sacred spots like Datta- 
treya Peetba in Bababudan orouhtain range, show that 
Hindu and Muasalman can worship with equal fervour 
and devbtiofi^at one and the same shrine. Let us there¬ 
fore work for mutual tinderstabding between the two 
great sistet oommuhit^, the Hindus and the Mussal- 
macs, which is so essential for India’s. political 
economic regeneration. Let us try to remember that 
these and other religions are alike in all* fandamenmS| 
and that the differences, if any^ pertain only' to in^tWra 
of external foriafea^^as rit^fe and* cerembdtes,' W.hicb 
are comparatively oJ little consequence in enabling an. 
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iadividu&l &o lead a pure, deyobiona) and spiritual life» 
We must zLot forget that different religions are needed to 
suit different temperaments, They are all like theseyeral 
not^s blended in some xiotRjbpx^of bari5iOny,'Oi: the 

Tarioae colours of ^e rainbow cca^rised in. Grod'j sun- 
ligt^, so that, m reality all religidnfi'.togetlur ^lare 
the.O^ Truth of Qod, and rs^e their manj^.-ycdo^a in 
unison to proclaim the Divine lovo and glory." Let 
your tolerance and bounteouanese be free and abvmdant 
likenatpre^s own, a oonduenoe of love., and seryiee^. like 
the mighty commingling of holy rivers. .^Linoo)^ the 
great Liberator of America and a supreme hamaniet,,8aid 
in t^is.famous second Inaugural AddreaSf *With malice 
towards none, ^id charity to all, drmnesB in the 
right.as God gives us to see the iigh^,.let us strive on to 
finisli the work we are in for the achievement of under¬ 
standing and unity.' Awaken your b^rts and c^clouS' 
ness.Wilh intellectual and spintual onderstandihg,. with 
wisdQ^* and love which will ever bless our motherland 
with ifnity, peace and happiness. .We, are at, the dawn 
of a'ne’fy.era, and of the renaissance of the anoint glory 
and'ouitfire of our motherland. Let us therefore bonse- 
ciate, cursives to a life of .harmony, goodwill and hndei> 
6ta£L^.g,,tpll-;(^ faith* mlmligipus tolerance land unity, 
and go forward with zeal and course to secure, as e^oal 
partners in the British Commonwealth, our rightfal 
place among the great nations of the world, for the last¬ 
ing benefit of hnmamty 1 

He pre-deceased his brother, Maharaja Kiishnaraja 
Wodayar TV, by a few months. Thus the mantle of 
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Kingship fell on the young ehouldera of his son, Prince 
Jayaohamaraja Wodayar. 

Peihapa it may be said that Sri Jayacbamaraja 
Wodayar^ when he heoame Pnler^ was more highly 
educated and more widely travelled than all his pre¬ 
decessors. He was bom in the year ol victory of the 
Pirst World War, 19]9> then since the Maharaja had 
no aon, and his birth had been long delayed, be was 
hailed as a Godsend. The Hoy a I family rejoiced, and 
the people of the State as a whole rejoiced in no less 
measure. 

As the child grew into boyhood, his uncle tooi 
zealous interest in his education. A Boyal School was 
started) in which along with certain companions drawn 
from the people be was introduced to various studies, 
and when be matrioulated and reached the college 
standard he was entered into the Maharaja's College in 
Mysore, which thus became thereafter appropriately 
named. 

We think it was a wise thing to do. He could 
have been sent to a Rajkumar College in the dorth, to 
learn a few sports and a few mannerisms. Hs could 
have been sent to an Pnglish University, and learnt the 
things of doubtful worth which Indian students usually 
pick up in English surroundings. But by a wise chance, 
or wise decision of his eiders, he was made to mis, in 
the most formative period of life, with the mass of the 
undergraduates drawn from all ranks of life in the State. 
Ah a gesture from the Baler to the people it was com- 
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mendable. As a propa>rfttioD for the Priixod himself for 
Bulerehip it was splendid* 

Carious ly bow ever, the Prinoe was not a Prince 
aloof and stuclr up, bat a Prinod-Obarming, who treated 
the rest of the schoolmates as equals» and conducted 
himEdlf like a commoner in the midst of commoners. 
He was at ease himself, he set the professors at ease, and 
he rendered the students delighted. He was as modest 
and shy and quiet as the rest of them, and as studi¬ 
ous as the best of them. His innate gentlemanlinese 
and no less bis generosity could manifest themselves 
w'ben funds were raised by bis fellow*Btudents. Hie 
would not be the first contribution putting to sbame the 
others by its bulk. After the others bad put down their 
figures by free choice, bo would contribute in full the 
balance required to ^nake up the amount necessary for 
the purpose concerned I 

He graduated with distinotion at the end of fonr 
years. Afterwards a smart English Civilian was 
appointed his companion, and with his guidance studied 
the vtf ions branches of administration in the State. In 
1937 he was deputed on a tour to the Par East, and two 
years later he accompanied bis parents on a tour cd 
Europe. But as the war olouds which had been gather¬ 
ing burst then, he bad to return after a brief stay. A 
few months later his father, H. H- the Tuvar^ja, died, 
and not long after, hie uncle, the Maharaja, also parsed 
away. He was then anointed as Maharaja on the 8th 
September 1940. 






SRI JAYACHAMARAJA WADIYAR 

It was an honour that came with.unexpected sudden- 
ness, but by training and temperament be bad been htted 
to bear its responsibilities. In the proolamabion issued 
to the people on the occasion oi hie Coronation the young 
Maharaja said^ ** My beloved people, In succeeding (c 
the throne of Mysore 1 follow a great Buler who loved 
you all, and who won your love by his love of God, by 
bis wisdom^ hie graoiousness, his humility, his faithful- 
ceee to duty and hie Kingly greatness. It is now for us 
to dedicate ourselves to the fuldlment of his great task. 
And we shall succeed in fulfilling it if we eo oonseorote 
ourselves in the spirit of unity and self-sacrifice that we 
can win through. In this spirit I look upon this cere¬ 
mony of ascending the throne of my anoeators as a dedi¬ 
cation of myself, my life and all I have to the service of 
of the people of Mysore. But I am fully oonsciops that 
no effort of mine can succeed alone. I need your help 
and your co-operation, your confidence and your lovo. 
May God grant me light and strength in the discharge 
of the sacred duty entrusted to me, and His bleeainge in 
abundance rest on every hearth and brighten every borne 
in Mysore I" 

Sinoe then many a popular leader baa taken over the 
reins of administration in many places, but we know 
none who has made more graceful or as grateful 
acknowledgments and appeals. 

At the time of Sri Krishnaraja Wodayar’s death, Sir 
Mirea bmail wae Bewan, and had held that office from 
1926. Under the changed oonditions, his continuance 
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w&a not happy, and be retired id a {ew monthe. N. 
Madbava Bao, the Benior Comioillor, was appointied 
Dewan. Near bis person the yoang Maharaja had Sir T. 
Thnmboo Obetty, son of the Bajadharmapravina T. R. A. 
Tbnmboo Ghetty who bad been Senior Oouncillor from 
1881 to 1901, as Private Secretary, whose good knowledge 
of State affairs and sober counsels were of value. 

One of the first acts of the Maharaja was to imple¬ 
ment the Relorms eanctiooed by bis predecessors jnst 
before bis demise. New elections were held, and in June 
1941 His Highsees inaugurated tbe new Legislative 
Ooimoil and Bepresentatire Assembly. 

Addressing a Joint Session of tbe two Houses His 
Highness observed, “ The reforms that are now to oome 
into operation are thus a natural corollary to the 
honourable record estoblisbed by these bodies, and a re¬ 
cognition of tbe experience they have gained in Parlia¬ 
mentary methods of business. At the aaine time, I am 
sure that these reforms will be recognised as a generous 
response to the desire of important sections of the people 
for increased participation in tbe administration of tbe 
State. It will be useful to recount a few of the special 
features of tbe reforme which are being inaugurated to¬ 
day : wider francbise in the case of both Houses ; sub¬ 
stantial increase in tbeii strength; larger repiesentaticRi 
for special interests and minorities and for women; re¬ 
presentation of minority communities by direct elec¬ 
tion; extension of the life of each House from three to 
four years; provision of a statutory elected majoritry 
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of nearly two-thirds ; in the Legislatl'^e Cotmoil power 
to elect a non-oMcial President and Deputy Preeident 
for the body ^ increased power for the Bepresentative 
Assembly in the matter of legislation and control 
of State expenditure; and freedom of speech and imoiu* 
nity from arrest, under certain oonditione, for members 
of both Houses. Above all 1 am sure you will appreciate 
the dsoisiOD to give a place to the elected representatives 
of the people in my Executive Council with regular port¬ 
folios of administration. Por my part I am convinced 
that a variety of experience on the part of my Ministers 
can only add to the weight and value of the advice that I 
receive from my Council It is now for us all, working 
together with the wclfarn of out State ss our united 
objective, to take steps to ensure that our future is 
worthy of our past/’ 

During the first two years of his reign the Mahs* 
raja toured the Districts of the State, acquainting 
himself with the local wants; and trying to meet them. 
He aunonnced a special grant of Its. two lakhs for the 
improvement of the malnad area, as also the con* 
atruction of a new general hospital and of a regulated 
market at Davangere, and a water-supply scheme for 
Ghitaldurg. The eetablisbment of an Occupational 
Institute or Polytechnic and an Institute of Indian 
Medicine was taken up in Bangalore. 

It was not a normal time, and a considerable portion 
of the State’s attention and energy were commissioned, 
by the suzerain power for material aid in the Second 
World War. Bis Highness and the Government contri«- 
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bubed Bs. 50 Idkhs for bhe war, and raised Ea. 10 lakhs 
from the public for the War Fund. Re. 8 orores and 50 
lakhs of State Funds were invested in War Bonds. A 
Teasel of the Royal Indian Navy, a squadron of aircraft, 
and a fighter-plans went as gifts from Mysore for the war. 
The First Battalion of the Mysore Infantry and two 
more battalions were sent for overseas service with the 
British troops. Facilities were aSotded to raise a Trans¬ 
port Company in the State. Twenty-six industrial con- 
oerns in the State were engaged in the manufacture of 
war requirements. The training of 2500 war teobnicians 
was arranged. Land, buildings, and timber required 
from the State were placed at the disposal of the army. 
In 1942 the National War Front was introduced in the 
State to disseminate war information and maintain pubiio 
moralo. In June 194S the Maharaja opened a War 
Servioes Exhibition in Bangalore wiiiob attracted 5 lakhs 
of visitore in eight days. A Welfare Committee and a 
Welfare Club for Air Force personnel, and a Victory 
Hall for the use of troops, sought to manifest society's 
interest in the welfare of military men. 

Protection to the State's pubiio during the war was 
o^anised by large scale air raid precaution arrange¬ 
ments, and by the formation of Civic Guards, and their 
economic interests were looked after by measures to 
prevent inflation, by grant of dearness allowance to 
official and industrial labour, and by securing food 
Bupplids to the pubiio. 

36 major irrigation works, costing Rs. 95 lakhs and 
J>riiigli^ an additional 52000 acres under irrigation, 
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have be$B sanctioned and taken up, and in order to 
•expedite these works a separate Chief Engineer for irriga¬ 
tion was appointed. 

Wo have seen that Don’t stint on Education ” was 
the behest of the late Euler to bis Dewana and Director? 
of Fnblio Instruction. The pbenon3eoal growth of 
Education under the present Ruler’s as jet short regime 
may be seen by the growth of the Government’s Educa¬ 
tional grant from Bs. 54 lakhs in 1040 to Re. 2 ororos 
and 76 lakhs in 1948. The number of Primary Schools 
have risen from 6,400 to 9,600. The number of pupils in 
those schools has risen from 2 lakbs 81 thousand to 4 
lakhs 80 thousand. The number of middle sohools at 
the close of the previous reign was 319 with 59,000 
pupils. And there were 46 High Schools with 10,900 
pupils. Now there are 1,175 Middle Schools with 
1,23,000 pupils and 161 High SchocU with 31,700 pupils. 
Schools have been started for imparting what is called 
basic education, and under a scheme of Adult education 
4,500 classes are being held at a oost of Bs. 6 lakhs. 

The works of other departments, Medical, Health, 
Police, Judicial, Agricultural, Industrial and Rural wel¬ 
fare have continued apace. 

In 1942 the Benares Hindu University conferred 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor oi Laws on the Maha¬ 
raja, who kept himself fully active,—opening utility 
institutions, laying foundation sbonee of public buildings^ 
and opening sessions of All India Confersncee which met 
within the State, such as the All India Economio and 
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Political Science Conteccnce in 1940, the Indian HkbO' 
Tioal Records’ CornmiBsion and Indian Academy of 
ScienoeB in 1942, the 91st District Rotary Xiitcrnatiottal 
in }9^rtbe All India Olympia Games and the’Indian 
Centra) Advisory Board of PduicaUon in 1946, and* the 
All-In^ia Sduoational Conference in 1948, and others 
since. 

'The title of G.C.S L was oonferred on His Highness 
by the British Sovereign in 1945, and in 1946 be was 
made G C.B. or Grand Commander of the Order o( Bath. 

Hay 1945, saw the end of the Karopeaa War which 
badlseen crushing mankind fox over seven years. The 
world was given time to nurse its wounds and thinh in 
terAii of prospective peace. Celebrating the diy of victory 
on 14th Hay 1045, His Highness in a message to the 
people observed, *'The collapse of Germany represents 
not^ merely the military defeat of. an enemy, but the 
triuQ^h of humanity over inbnmanity. We know only 
boo well wlmt peril threatened civilisation during, tte 
last ait year’s, what misery and privation people 'have 
undergone in many countries of the world, and what 
eaorMoee ^e allied nations have made to provide men 
and materiafs for bringing about the defeat of the enen^. 
On sn occasion like this, we cannot but recall India’s 
proud share in the winnii^ of victory’. But the feeling 
uppermosb in Qs ab bhe'moment* is not one of undue exsl« 
bat^ bub of t^nkfuktesa. Our firsb duty-on this oooa- 
Bion is to express out thanks to the great military forces 
of the Allied Nations for their achievemente, whicdi are 
without parallel in history, and to the people of all ranks 
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in the ftUied Corintrids ior tbeir fortitude and self-aaeri- 
fice which show heights to which righteous men and 
women can rise in spite of ad^eraity. Let us proceed in 
this spirit o£ thankfulneas to celebrate the Tictory that 
has now been, won^ and address ourselves to the task 
that still lias ahead. The war against Japan remains to 
be concluded, and calls for an equally great effort on the 
part of everyone. The succesees achieved in Burma and 
in the Pacific give us cause for hope that the day is not 
far ofi when Japan will share the fate of its erstwhile 
partners. We roay look forward with confidence to 
meeting again at no distant time to celebrate final victory 
and the return of peace I ” 

It proved literally true. The advent of the atom 
bomb Inougbt a lightning end to the war with Japan in 
Asiatic waters, perhaps the first great war in Asia since 
the tim^ of Taimurkne and Jengiz Shan. 

That the State and its people bad played their full 
part in the war effort was acknowledged by no less a 
person than H.B.H. the Duke of Gloucester, brother of 
the Bmperor in these words: I bad heard much 
of Your Higlmes&’s famous and beautiful State, with its 
^reat natural resources and its progressive spirit, parti* 
eulaxly in education, town planning, irrigation, industrial 
and forest development. Now I know that Mysore’s war 
oSort, too, is in keeping with these achievements. I 
have seen units of the State Cavalry and Infantry on 
parade. Th^ are splendid troops worthy of thea bro¬ 
thers who have i^ght so bravely overseas. The readi¬ 
ness with which Your Highness and the Govenunenb 
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liftTa offered BO many of the resource and facilities cff 
'the State for India’s war potential is admirable. Gifts d 
•money, too, from Mysore have provided, among oAw > ^ 
important oontribations, a vessel for the Boyal Inff^ ] ' 
Navy and a Fighter Squadron for the Boya} Air Fotb^. , I 
‘That is the response to the oall of emergency which oaf * ^ 
would expect f roin a Bnler and a State with the martrad « I 
traditions of Mysore, bub it is not the less deeply ' 
encouraging, and such loyal assistance from the Princee ^ ^ 
of India sets ths seal of certainty upon the viotory of < 
'bur cause.” - j 

The First Beiormed Ministry ooneisbing of mived 
ofioial and.non'OfScial Ministers which had taken office 
in June 1941, with Predbana Sbiromani N. Madbav^k 
Ban as Be wan, lasted four years, and was re^coostitubed , 
in 1946. , In June 1945 Mr. Madhava Bau retired irooi * 
Bewanahip, and Dr. Sic A. Bamaswamy Mudaliar,.a re* 
'markable South Indian personality, who bad been 
* member qI the Viceroy’s Council and lat^ of the Seor^ 
tery of State’s Council, was appointed Be wan. . 

The. war had lefb b^ind many evils. It had nb* 
;Ieft .behind peace and plenty. The public in genhrsi 
-suffered from lack'Oi eappliee, high prices and want 
- The political minded among them felt that they wet© 

«*• p hwng poll tioal ly = starved; The public leaders in • IndiA 

mdet Mahatiha GandhrclaiEioared for Self-^vemmenl i 
*and the retirement of the British; WoHd optcdon lookeA ^ 
'Mkance at ^ rmperialist po^r; The Viceroy0; M 1 
of'Linlith^vrsnd'Fidld Harrehai Bord Wavell^r . 










foaod the leaders intractable, and the economic State of 
the country uncontrollable and Terging on wide-spread 
iamine. The British Cabinet, consisting of labourite 
Ministers, were desirous of placating Indians and meet¬ 
ing their demands as much as they could. ’ Then a high- 
spirited and dashing young aristocrat, Viscount Mount- 
batten, Admiral of the Fleet, was appointed Viceroy. 

\ With a mixture of bon-homie and impetuosity, be cut 
|| India in twain and distributed the strips between Indians 
and Mussalmana. 

As a monsoon squall in the East or West Cooet in- 
I Tariably brings about the lowering of storm clouds over 
i Mysore, the political disorders in British India had 
I their counter-part in Mysore also What was agitation 
* for Self-GoTernment in British India became agitation. 
f for Besponsible Government " in the State, and as tbe 

[ months passed it increased in virulence, and the public 

became mutinous. In view of tbe happenings in British 
India, GovernmenVs efforts to maintain Law and Order 
became unavailing, and even students and women in¬ 
dulged fn excesses. Things oame to a head when the 
British Indian leaders were handed over tbe Gcvern- 
' nent of India, and they, from their position of vantage, 
gave tbe Government of His Highness the Maharaja no 
option but to come to terms with the local Congress 
Party. Meanwhile on the 3rd June 1947 the Viceroy 
announced tbe retirement of tbe British from tbe Indian 
A Empire, formation of the Indian and Pakistan pomini- 
r one, an^ the -S^peo of Paramoimtoy ov&c the Stabes* • 
' Tbe States were left to combine with eith^ 
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Dominions any time on mntually agreeable terms. 
Accordingly tbe Cantonment of Bangalore, n^hiob bad 
been under British posseesion for otoi a o^tury, was 
given back to Mysore on i7th July 1947. 

Thus the connection between Mysore and the British 
whioh had commenced two centuries ago when the 
Madras Governor sought the help of the Mysore Buler 
against the French for the succession of the Nawab of 
Arcot, had been cemented in 1782 by the agreement 
between Dowager Mabarani Lakshammanni and Lord 
Macartney, the Governor of Madras, and bad become 
most intimate on the fall of Tippu Sultan and the resto¬ 
ration of Mummadi Kriehnaraja Wodayar, came to a 
sudden end on the 17th July 1947, and Mysore became 
sovereign and independent for a brief period. 

But not for long. The British Indian Congress 
leaders who bad taken over the Government at Delhi 
exercised pressure for the accession of the State into the 
Indian Dominion. Thus His Highness the Maharaja 
on the 9th August 1947 executed an Instrument of 
Accession, ** whereby the State acceded to the Dominion 
of India with the intent that the Dominion may exeroiee 
in relation to the State of Mysore suob functions for 
purposes of the Dominion as may be vested in them, boS 
limited to the extent detailed in the Instrument oi 
accession executed by Eis Highness/* 

The next step inevitably was the conferment <A rea- 
ponsible Government on the people of the State. For 
some months previously, the Dewan Sir A. Bamaewanry 
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Mudaliar, bad been bolding meetings of party laadefa 
for drafting an agreed Constitution Bill for submission 
to His Highness. But all that ^as brusbed aside. And 
•on 12th October His Highness signified bis approval to 
an understanding between the Dewan and the President 
of the lifjsore Congressj the terms of which were, The 
present Ministry shall be dissolved and a fresh Ministry 
constituted. The'Mysore Congress will make recom* 
medations for the Ministry after consultation with suoh 
other parties as may be deemed appropriate regarding 
^on^Congrees Ministers. The Ministry shall consist of 
not less than nine members, of whom not less than eix 
shall be Congress, and not less than throe chosen from 
parties outside the Congress. The Ministry shall remain 
in o£Qce so long as it enjoys the confidence of the Legis* 
lature. The Ministry shall function ae a Cabinet with 
the Dewan, who will continue in office, and act on the 
basie of joint responsibility in all matters. The decisions 
of the Cabinet will bo arrived at by a majority vote. One 
of the .Ministors ohosen from the Congress will be 
appointed the Chief Minister. The new Ministera shall 
immediately set up a Constituent Assembly composed of 
elected representatives of the people, for framing a Con- 
ebitution Bill for the State based on full responsibla 
Government under the aegis of His Highness. The new 
Constitution shall come into force on or before 1st July 
1943." 

In a Proclamation dated the 27 th October 1947» 
H. H. the Maharaja^ announoh^ these deoisione^ 
observed, It is my earnest desire that my people, con* 
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soious of the gredX opporttinit^ bbat has been afforded to 
tbem, will work harmonioasly, and I am oonddent that 
my Council of Mmiatera will diacbarge their duties, 
fairly and justly for the peace, progress, and prosperity 
of the State and its people/' 

This successful conclusion of the political Saiya- 
graha in the State elicited the following commendation 
from Mahatma Gandhi, who was to India wbat Mazzini 
was to Italy, Sun Yat Sen was to China, and Lenin was 
to Bnssia. From Delhi be expressed Satisfaction at the 
successful terroination of the Satyagxaba in Mysore 
State. Mysore had joined The Indian Union. The 
people there had been agitating for Besponsible Govern¬ 
ment for some time. Recently they had again launched 
Satyagraha. They had wired to him that they would 
strictly conform to the rules of Satyagraha and he should 
not worry about it in the leset. Sir A. Bamaswamy 
Mudaliar, the Prime Minister of Mysore, was a widely 
travelled man. He had come to an honourable settle¬ 
ment with the State Congress. He congratulated the 
Maharaja, the Dewan? and the State Congress, on the 
happy termination of the issue. He commended the 
example to all the other States.” Hon'ble V. J. P4btel, 
Deputy Premier of India and Miniater of States, was even 
more wthusiastic. He telegraphed to the Maharaja, 
Please accept warm oongratnlations on the diaplay of 
wiadom and statesmanship betitting the dignity and res¬ 
ponsibility of a Euler in gracefully recognising the 
strength of popular will. I have no doubt this generous 
notion will meet with full and appropriate loya^t^ anA 
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co-operation and will raise the prestige and prosperity of 
tiie Mysore State/’ 

The honour of constituting the first Popular Ministry 
in the State fell upon Messrs> K. Chengalaraya Beddy, 
H. 0, Bftsappa, K. T. Bhashyam Iyengar, H- Siddaiya, 
T. Mariappa, B. Chennigaramiab, Congressmen, sjid 
Messrs. Mahmood Sharifi, D. H. ChendraBhekhariah and 
BajasoTasaktha P. Snbbarama Ghetty, other-party-men, 
with Dr. Sir A. Bamaswamy Mudaliar as Dewan. 

With that the history of Mysore under the Yadava 
Dynasty entered a new Chapter. Personal rule of a 
benevolent type under the early Kings, developing into 
rale with the help of advisors, then dictatorship of the 
Dalvoye and of the Nawabs, restoration of the Dynasty 
to power, stepping in oi the British ComraiBsion, admi¬ 
nistration by Dewans* Official Council by royal appoint¬ 
ment with the aid of popular AssembH^, and now 
Constitutional Bulerehip with the administration in the 
hands of a Besponsible Non-official Ministry. 

The Ministry however was according to agreement, 
interim. Its task was to arrange for the election of a 
Constituent Assembly which should prepare a Constitu¬ 
tion for the State. 

Taking over the adzrdnistration from the previous 
mised Ministry at the end of October 1947, it held elec¬ 
tions to the Constituent Assembly, which began its. 
sessions on the 7 th April 1948. 

Inat^urating that Assembly, the Chief Ministery 
Mr. K. C. Beddy, observed, “ Mysore’s progress has been 






steady and has been a model lo others. It is unnecessary 
for me to narrate the coarse of Mysore's political histoiy* 
The first Bepresentatiye Assembly was constituted so isr 
back as 1881, and the Legislative Council in 1807. 
There were instalments of reforms in 1824 and then 
again in 1941. In the last one decade, however, the 
people oi Myeore urged for quick progress and I may say, 
paid the prioe for tiie same. It may not be appropriate 
to lift the veil ow the past, and apportion either blame 
or praise. It is enough to record that there has been a 
happy ending for which every one deserves oongra- 
tulations and over which there is general joy. The 
decision to evolve a new Constitution for Mysore on the 
bssis of Responsible Government was magnanimously 
taken by His Highness the Maharaja last year, and it is 
in pnrsnanoe of that we are meeting here to'day.” 

, The Constitution making, however, could not pro¬ 
ceed very far. Before long it became apparent that the 
politicians in the Central Government expaoted the Pro¬ 
vincial politiciaoB to await their directions, approval, or 
sanction in many matters, ccnstitation-making being one 
of them. Therefore the clause in the agreement between 
the De^fan and Congress President, that the new consti¬ 
tution should come into force on or before the Ist July 
1848 remained Unfulfilled. The new Ministry howeyer 
'earned cm the nmmal administration of the State, 
•seeking out new aveouee of progress. 

The Constitution-making deliberations oi the Indian 
Constituent Assembly cache to a conclusion at last 
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Vu<( of Prime BpCaittert PvuJjt Nehnii 

Mn. loduft G^dhi» H. H. The M&hanja, ^ime XCaUter Nebni, Dewaa Sit K R. Mudaliat 
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OIL the 26tb NoTember 1949 tnd took efieot from that 
day all over India. It brought to an end the State 
Conetituent Aesemblj, and aleo terminated the hves ot 
the exieting Bepreaentative Aseembly and theLeglalatiTe 
Counoil in tbe State. A single body, the Mysore 
LeglsletiTe Assembly, was to be brought into being in 
tbeir stead with members newly elected tberetor. Tbe 
existing Composite Ministry also was to be dissolved,, 
and a new Cabinet with a single party Ministry respon* 
aible to tbe Legislature was to come into being. Hie 
Highness the Maharaja himself was to succeed to the 
title ofBaja-praronkb ”, with limited powers as defined 
under the new Constitution. 

Accordingly the old Bepresentative Assembly and the 
Legislative Counoil were dissolved on the 15th Deceni' 
her 1949, and on the day of tbe inaugn^tion of the 
Indian Bepublic, 26tb January 1950, His Highness 
assumed tbe role of the Bajapiamukh ” of tbe Mysore 
State by affirmation. A few days later, on 5th February 
^50, the Chief Minister tendered the leeignation of the 
(^npoaite Ministry, and on the same day, as leader of 
the Congrese .Assembly Party, Mr. K. C. Beddy sub' 
mitted the names of the pew Ministry, consisting of 
himself and five of his old colleagues, dropping the tbreo 
non^Ccngressmen, and taking in Mr. T. 'Biddalingaiya,. 
the President of the State Congress. 

Thus in the year of grace 1950 we come to tbe end 
of biatoi;y and approach current poUtips. It is now fivo 

half centuries since tbe Yadava Dynasty began ita 
rule over the &tate^ and exactly ten brief years since 
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itfl late&t'sdoD) His Highjiett M'fthar&ja Sri 

rftjft Wc»d&yftr, began hie reign. Befcm we ooaclnde we 

m^y take 4 look a6 (be Slate aait stands to-day. 

It 'baa an'area of 29,458 square miles, ^oal in eiee to 
Scotland,*imd two and half timee Belgium. It ba^ a popn- 
laiion of over 75 lakhe. Tt has 2,665 major, and 20,866 
minor t&nke, and 2,136 mile* of channels, 11,30,000 acrea' 
of land nnder irrigation, and 61,84,000 acres under colU- 
Tation. It baa 40 lakhs of caUIe, 269 centres of cottage 
industries, 438 large indrutrial eatablishmentB, and 10 
cottcki' milK'' II has 81,200 acrw nnder mulberry, and 
produces 3 lakhs of pounds of fiistare silk worth Es. H 
orores* Its gold mines produce about 1,68,000 ounces 
of gdid.»id 12,100 ounoes of silver. It produces 17,500 
tons of sugar, 2^600 tons of pig* iron, ^,300 tons of steel, 
1,23,700 tons Of .cement, 2,600 tons of paper, 5,000 tona ^ 
of soaps, 2,900 tons of fertilisers, 3,700 tons of sulphui^ 
aaid, 500 units of elecfirio ti^ansformers, and 3,260^ 
gsUone of vunisfaee.' It generates 3,036 lakhs of units of 
electric power, suppling electa’icily to 225 citiea and 
towns ai^ to 822 irrigation pomps. It has 2,026 
opesatlva Sooietiea, * and* 248 Joint Stock Compahtec 
Ib has 409 Medical Xnetitutidns, and ^372 Educatibo^ 
InstUtftions, .with <21 Oo)leges, 90 High Schools, 524 
Midd>8ebiMls add 8,572 Priiaary Bchdols. It W 767 
nzUes of Bail ways and 5,748 ntUes of Roads. It has « 
Swdctie ling 6 tation of to owa,.abd 4,7p0 reoeiviag' seta. ^ 

• That is cme picture of the State as it looks to-d^ f 
atfd’resuit of its evolution during the last five ceotnriea^ ' 
Lht Us have a (oA ^t'it from another ssgle. 




The Popular Minisuy 

Sri R. Cheimigartmiah. H- Siddaiya, H. C. Da»ppa, K. C. Reddy, (Chkf Minifier), 
K. T. Bhashyam lyer^ar, T. Siddaiiogiah, T. Mariappa. 
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Mysore has the highest water-fall, and the tallest 
statue, taller than those of Bameees in Egypt. The 
Mysore BepresentaUve Assembly was “ the moat anoieat 
^emooratio Honse in all India.’’ Mysore waa the first 
Indian State to establish a University. It was, the first 
to establish a hydro-eleotrio station in India. Its Gold 
Mines prpduoe the entire output of gold in India. The 
eacdalwood of Mysore ia the best anywhere, and supplies 
the world-market. Its Iron and Steel Works are the 
second lai^est in the Commonwealth, and contain the 
only charcoal blast furnace in the East. The first spun* 
silk mill in India was established in Mysore, and ita 
output of raw silk is (be highest in India. Its Bugar 
factory is the biggest single-unit sugar manuiaotory in. 
India. The electric tunnel kiln in its porcelain factory 
is the biggest in the East. Its, air-craft factory is the 
first of its kind in India. The fiood-lit garden at 
Brindavan has no rival in the East, and is compared to 
the Vetseillea of the French Emperors. And ia the 
constitutional sphere, as the Chief Minister recently 
testified, It ^ a matter for great joy, it is a matter for 
gratification that to-day, whether it be in Jodhpur, 
whether it. be in Jaipur, whether it be in Kashmir, 
wheth^ it be in any othac. major State, the agenoiee, 
that they are bringing into existence, the set up that 
they are deciding upon, are on the lines indicated by 
Mysore.” 

The Chief Minister is referring only to the etample 
Mysore is setting for other Indian States. A Provincial 
Minister, from Orissa, refers to Myaore*s inspiration to 
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other Proviocee in XndiA &1bo> in these terms: '* The 
standard of ednoatios in Mysore is high. There are 
enough institutions and workshops to g’ive instruction, to 
its young men in Tarious arte and cr^ta and in maohi* 
nery. The Ooonpattonai and Teohnical Institutes, one 
at Bangalore and the other at Mysore, are institutions 
unique in kind. The prospect of an army of qualified 
young men in not less than about 20 or 25 arts and 
crafts, spreading ont into the world, thrills me. There 
are two Poly technical institutions to the credit of the 
Mysore 8tate. How I wish that a few such institutions 
in our ProTincee bad been eatablisbed 1 ” 

** The progress of Mysore is due as much to ita 
administrators as to ite officers, who are patriotic and 
whose aim and object is to impro^ the Mysore State 
and the people. I find them to be sincere to the core- 
The sereial contacts with many of their officers gaye me 
this impression.’* 

** By the t?fme I reached Mysore, another Minis ter f 
from the Central Proyinces, was already in Mysore. It 
is no wonder that snob a progressiye State like Mysore 
has been drawing to it yisitors of eminence from all 
parts of India. Mysore U a beautiful City. It is a 
Qardsn City." I was struck by the metbodiosl fashion 
which pervades every Isanoh of the administration of 
Mysoru and the pubKc life in Mysore State. It is an 
achievement of no mean order.” 

'' Mysore is a premier State with a bng-standing 
reputation for progressive and modem outlook. It has 
also the reputadon for embarking on big development 







H. H. The ChAficeUor of the Mysore U&iv«nity 
Doctorate oq H. £. G. RajagopaUchariar, Govetiw General. 
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Bcbemes and projdcbs. ^he pnrpoad of my visib to thU 
premier 6tata*i? bo imbibe emulate as much •as I 
can. I ialdlled> tbia objeob bo tbe -maximum 
limit I" . ' J I 

Perhaps bbb most autboribatiTe pronounoement ,oU 
the vi^ork Eoyeilty^and the adminisbr'atiTe 

aohie7dmeD.bs.dlU^'tk6 times, is from tbe Pint. 
Indian CkiyeraQr; General of independent Indian 
I^minion. • Vialbing the 8 bat» in 19 48, ’Hi s Excelleney^ 
Dr. C. Bajago^Iaohati remarked,The beauty of tbia 
city is a ^eat. exaipple> .aod an inspira^on to. towns 
and cities allo^er India., may say without hesitation,' 
not as an old citizen of Mysore State, but as GoTenxcc 
General; and, ^ a<;, ob}^tire judge, that Mysore is 
really, tbe m^t> beai^ifuj city in India. 1 bays been 
feellj;^ it alltime .since X came beta. In faolL 
I did not get gopd sleep laet ni^htj- because I 
fueling as if T ha^ jukt^^cdme. after paying a 
visit to “ Pairy’land P' The St^ .baa; now ,^beeh 
banded over to a democratic mecbine^. Successive, an^ 
able, administrators, under His Highness’s predecessor 
have built this Province to an enviable degree oi progress 
and glory. Tbe new Go^ 9 iment Jiae taken over the 
responsibility. If I wnro here, XT' would „ steep, 
happily. Yon have taken over, a glorious >tbing> My 
colleagues in national agitation'arid struggle have taken 
over, I feel, a very high responsTBllity. it is not easy 
to maintain tb» State and keep it up to the' i 
reached througt^ the talent, industry, devc4ft&} 'flc 
psitriotlsitfbf Jffd'fiou^ldmihiatratora.” 
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It ia & tribute about tha past, and warning about 
the future, oouing from the highest quarts. Let ue 
hope that with good sense and oiroumepeot etatesman* 
8hip» the future edifice of the State will be made no leea 
Impoaing than the past. 

We may again recall the pregnant remark of Lewis 
Bice: “ If there be any truth in the observation’ that 
small countries with diversified and distiuotive physical 
oharaoterietios have played the greatest part in the 
world’s history, and given rise to its most distinguished 
men,—Greece, Palestine) England, being quoted aa 
instanbes, Mysore, it seems to me, may fairly claim Sr * 
place in^e category." ' ' 

Therefore, without being deemed optimistic, we 
may close with the benediction: May the many enter¬ 
prises of the State, may its mechanical, political 
and social life fiourish apace 1 May its Prince and 
peasant live in the blessings of peace, and cultivate the 
life of pure morals, rich emotions, wide sym|Athies, 
and noble aims, and thus make the State truly blessed 1 
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